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Reading has become a problem of major educational importance. The 
complexities of the reading process have not been adequately recognized, 
With a view to bringing some of the less obvious aspects into more at- 
tention, a series of educational conferences has been carried on by 
Claremont Colleges Department of Education. These conferences proved 
to be so challenging and of such value that a special series was planned 
for the summer session of 1936, These conferences were directed under 
the joint sponsorship of Alpha Iote Chapter of Pi Lamia Theta and the 
Department of Education. 


Each conference program was designed to bring out, in the after- 
noon session, educational aspects of reading, while the evenings were 
devoted mainly to contributions from the medical and optometric pro- 
fessions. Both sessions proved to be well conceived. Many of the 
conference attendants made requests for copies of the papers presented, 


This compilation was made in response to the requests. Not all 
of the papers were made available for publication. This is regret- 
table but unavoidable. Due to the immense amount of material to be 
handled and the press of time, careful editing of all manuscripts was 
impossible, but the errate are not of a nature to detract from the 
value of the material, 


Your attention is directed to the following items; 


The name of Dr. Glen L. Lemke, Dean of Guidance, Pasadena 
Junior College, was omitted from the title page of his 
paper, EVALUATION OF TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL. 


THE ART OF SEEING, dy Lloyd Mills, M.D., F.A.C.S., is 
protected by copyright. Quotation or other use of this 
material may be made only with the author's permission. 


An article covering in extended form the material given to 
the Conferences by Dr. Clifford A. Wright will be found in 
the California Parent-Teacher for September, P. 10, The 
Importance of Normal Emotions. 


Miss Frances Blend, Principal of the School for the Blind 
and Sight Saving, Los Angeles, has permitted the inclusion 
in this series of a paper given before an earlier reading 
conference, 
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THE RXADING ACT AS A WHOLE 


Mrs. Louise C. Balwer, Director of the Balmer Schocl, La Jolla, California 


Particularly pertinent to the problem of the "Reading Act As e Whole’ 
are the organismic laws of educational psychology which are as preserted by 
Wheeler and Perkins! and have their origin in the concept of Gestalt. Brie*- 
ly, these laws are concerned with the dynamics of behavior, which begin with 
the concept that the whole is more than the summation of its parts, and that 
it governs their activities. 


The many "parts" of the reading process have been reviewed and analys- 
ed so frequently and thoroughly in recent years by the authorities in this 
field that it is often difficult for the teacher to keep ner perspective, 
to see the parts in their proper relation to each other and especially, in 
their relation to the whole. Consequently, the writer, desirous of not put- 
ting undue emphasis on this or that part, is here attempting to clarify her 
own concept of the entire reading process. 


A new and unusual definition of "reading", recently offered in an un- 
published paper by Dr. P. L. Spencer“, opens up a much broader view of it 
than has been commonly accepted. To quote: "Generically, reading is a 
process of making discriminatory reactions to any kind of stimuli." He 
further states, "When reading is thought of as discriminatory behavior, tuere 
is set up at once the necessity to define the goal and the setting which 
affects that behavior. One does not make discriminations except as one has 
a goal in mind which determines the nature of one's acts. Behavior is mean- 
ingful to the extent that it is directed by well-defined goals. Learning is 
more than making reactions. It is a process of making meaningful reactions. 
Consequently, our generic definition of reading makes it synonymous with 
learning. All interpretive acts are reading acts." 


This calls to mind a statement made by Dr. Lois Meek that "an adult is 
tre sum total of the way he has tnrough life solved his problems." In other 
words, what discriminations has he made when certain stimuli were presented? 
What interpretive thinking took place in the light of his goal? What was 
his “reading” of certain situations? As his "reading" was, so he was, and 
so he developed. The reading act, in view of this newer concept, would 
nessarily begin with life, would grow continuously from the simplest dis~ 
criminations of an infant with regard to his environment through ever-in«~ 
creasingly intelligent ones as he matures. 


The early years of childhood should provide abundant stimulation and 
opportunities for the development of sense perceptions of every variety for 
learning to judge and choose, all in relation to the caild’s developing 
goals. During these years he learns to "read"home situations. He finds 
from expression of faces, often with no spoken word, that certain behavior 
is successful or unsuccessful. He learns to wait for propitious moments to 


1. Wheeler, Raymond Holder and F. Theodore Perkins. Prin- 
ciples of mental development. Thomas Y. Crowell: New York, cl1932. 
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make requests. He rends, too, . slaysround situation with all of its soc- 
ial implications. He learns to read quantitative situations, ‘whether the 
piece of lumber is the vroper size for ais boat, or whetuer tacere is enough 
for all, bringing in valuable lessons in sharing. He learns to read the 
discipline inherent in manipul»tive m terials with no personel element in- 
volved-=Clay that c.nnot be punched, saws that must be used correctly, 
nails thet will not 20 tarough if not haamered squorelye 


The educational value of such “discriminatory behavior" has been en 
po.sized of lnte by correct nursery school proceduree Dre George De Stod- 
dard, of Iowa, has been quoted as saying tuat "parents are as ignorant of 
what snould be done in these early years «3s they are later of teaching 
reading and arithmetic, only they ure not so sensitive to their ignorance." 
Undoubtedly, tuat is why some still regard the nursery school 1s a waste of 
time. Others cannot see the learning process in maiing, sholl we say. May 
basxets with taeir cutting, choosing of colors, painting, folding, and past~ 
inge Otners wonder if the children are not bored doing the same thing day 
after day—not mowing that it is never the sane, for tarough manny and ver- 
ied discriminations a uituring process goes on thit constantly changes the 
child's goal, und, consequently, his approach to the newer goale 


Then, at tac ase of six or seven, when the normal child's brain and 
eye <re paysiologicilly aature, according to Dr. Wingate Todd of the Brush 
Foundation, he is considered ready to unke even finer discrininntions, such 


as tuose of the printed page. He passes progressively turouga the varied 
types of reading, not only of vord sysbols, out of matiematical s:mbols, 
geographical, social, scientific, etc. Trius, as Dr. Spencer points out, 
"Every teacher is 2 tencner of reading and Aas a vital and necessary part 
in assisting in the maturation of the child at cach and every level of his 
school experience." 


And here, as being aclpYvul in seeing tre thole of the act of reading, 
no matter at what level, the writer should like to use the diagram of the 
figure eight spirall, wits one loop representing the stimulus-pattern, and 
the otaer the child, bots loops inter-related ond always making a wrole. 


A rt i : B 
THE STIMULUS / f: ~ THE CHILD 
PATTERN | 
\ 
ngs ORE 


Taen we shall let it serve in an expanded form for the placement of 
tre parts in their proper relation wita the whole, and applying it now only 
to tie finer discriiinations of the printed p:ge. 


1. Adapted from Mrse Pranic He Russell's work in masic 
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It is presented tarouga He meets tae challenge 
tae teacaer, books and of the stimulus accord- 
pictures. ing to: 
1. The tieory of its part 1. Mno*tioual stability; 
in the learning process: Personality traits 
(Stismletion and aoti- 2. Physiolozical Factors 
vition Visaal 
(Dizfercatiation or Auditory 
(Discrizinstions ieuvalogical 
Goal (Tercaer's objectives 3. Thought Processes 
Latur-tion Percepiual inages 
Application of these Intelligence 
principles to che Judzuent, choice 
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In tnis pxper only one loop of the spiral; A, The Stimulus-pattern will 
be taken up, ind under number tvo, application of these principles, only 
discrizinations will be touched upon. 


A. THE STIMULUS 
The main channel for the presentation of the stinulus-pattern is the 
teacher, and he it is who, a8 2 "hucen engineer builds intelligence and 


personality for better or for worso."1 
&- Booxs 


stimalus-p.ittcrn preseated in tue form of books and pictures could 


oe dwelt woon at lengtae Many are the clains for oxcellency for tre newer 


Tac 
d % 

materinrls pubdlisacd for cnuildren. Pictures sre oeautifully colored, the 
vocabulary load is being carefully watcaed, levels of difficulty are graded 
properly, -nd experinents 23 to whaetacr paper should be shiny or dull, size 
of print, etc. are oll receiving expert xrttention. Topics of interest are 
being searcaed for, altnouga more should be done in this line to meet the 
need of those who are mecuanically-minded. 


Tre newest sets of readers, arithmetics, health stories, art, and soc- 
ial science Zor the orimary grades are well planned in the use of a basic 
vocabulary, and are of intercst to the children. Hovevor, these may solve 
tags teacaer's problen of easily odtainable unterials, it would be very un- 
wise if all of his "readins” should be of one type only, ivee, the printed 
pagee One of the most interesting courses to the cnild taat I have observ~ 
ed was a wecond erade study of "The Zarth in Space" where there was no a- 
vailable —-terial for tae cuild except as it was developed by the teacner 
from many sources. Perhaps one of our troubles today as adults is too blind 


le. For the sxke of brevity the rest of the discussion of traits 
is omitted 
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an acceptance of the printed word without checking it .geinst first-hand 
experiencee In other ‘ords, siould the stimulus to a learning situation 
be alvays of the senco prttern? 


Books and all they connote stand as one of the aigh peaks of achievenent 
in tae evolution of ..en, and we would not in any way disregard their value. 
At tae saze tise, in view of our wider definition of reading, let us recog- 
nize thit they are but one tyve of stiuuslus in the learning process and that 
taere are innwaberabdle other types of reading situations to be presented. 


2e The Sti.mlus: The theory of its part in tae learning process 


Webster defines a sti.mlus as a ".oad", taat waich excites or produces 
a te porary increase of vital action in tae waole organism or any part of 
ite" The i.oortance of the stimulus in any learninzg situation is expressed 
by Waceler and Ferictins in tre following two snort and unequivocal statenuents: 


ae Learning is tae investigation ond acquiring of the new; 
o “ cS 


+ 
tauere is no other kind. 


db. There is no learnin, without a stinulus. 


In the ligat of tais, it is evident tout the stinulus-pattern initiates 
tae wnaole process of learning. a diagran tat wight uelp to illustrate this 
point comes “rou a -eported experiment in tae Johns Hopkins laboratory of 
an electric needle applied to a fro.'s leg; and an interesting analogy was 
drawn fron it by Urs. Fraa« Ho. Russeli of Caicago in aer music work, apply- 
ing it to tac motion of sasic and to the uotion of all creative growth. 


The experiment was as follows: The needle was .pplied and retained 
until this wotion was recorded: 


a A. Inpulse 
J. 3 A 
‘ J \ B. Beats 


A / \ 
\ a / \ \ 
Seatac cgctecatiieted tiie ae C. Climax 


Taea it was ap lied but resoved just before the first peak "A" was 
reached, end no furtacr motion resulted. 


again it was apolied and retained until just after "A" was passed, then 
reuoved, and tne motion continued as when tae needle nad been retained longer 
in tae first experiment. 





This diagram of the motion of a phrase-form should be of utmost sig- 
nificance to educators. It has charted music simply and effectively from 
folk-song to symvhony. I% has been used by a college professor to outline 
each act, then the whole of Slakespoare tragedy, and by an elementary 
teacher to check a simple oralielanguago story. Applied to a history epoch 
it has wade it no lon ver & mere succession of events and dates difficult to 
learn, but ea vivid and meaningful picture of some big climax which resulted 
inevitably trom definite, if small, beginnings, such as the Constitution. 


oe 


S 1775 


1624 Meyvtlover Pace 
1639 Fandiwental Oréers, Yor Connecticut villa;ses 
1754 Aabiny Plan 

1775 Articles ot Confederation 

1782?) «Constitution 


Wreeler anc Porkins have sata lerruing thet it is a growth process, 
and that cerowth is sportaneous only in the presence of opportunity. "The 
essence O1 the ie.rning process is eee ae the continuous doing of some~ 
thing nev." Some stimuli are sufficient within themselves to motivate, 
such as eee gatherine wood ror an ismeciate bonfire. (Children's 
goals cre always mecaiate) Other siimuli with .ors remte goals need the 


heip of further v,otiveticn. 


To understian’ this better, let us ot the child as a system of 
enerzy and his purpos his cffort toward & goal, as a tension. "lan's— 
behavior at all times is 4 maitor o7 regolving t: iis tersion, i.c., fulfil- 
ling © purpose or ¢ fiiving a desire. * The tension ilways tends to ree 
solve aftor an initial delay for the percoptual pattern, according to the 
law of Least Action guote; "Whon two or more potentials belons to a 
particular onergy system, :otion takes place froma higher to a lower stress 
by outside forces. This lower pote: seta or stress is the Goal."*~ "Ifa 
single goal is not 1% once peeaet it is because there is a conflict of 
goals; the richt path has not ee sen perceiyce in its cntirely as the 
shortest pati for the veliot of the tension."% Once the goal is established, 
the movements of the animal Sire it are co-ordin.ted, for co-ordinated 
moans 'directod to an end,t"4 


Now, no sot formula for motivation can be applied to all childron, but 
e psychology o. motivation strikes ut the very noart of educational mothods 
for in reality 1% moans "increasing the tonsion undor which an individual 
loarnse” ic have not always understood that, according to tho Law or 
Maximum Word "The orgunism is doings its best under existing conditions, but 
whore the tension is highor there is morc available onergy.® 


1. Wheeler anc Porkinse pe 50. 
Ze Ibid. ve 

Se hide pe 273 

4 Ibidwy vo 1l¢ 

5e Ibid, Pe 115 





Ane under tho Law of Loast Action it will bo expanded more rapidly. How 
then can an insufficient amount of onergy by increased? Should it be by 
roward, punishment, social stimulation, knowledge of progress, or 4 change 
in learner's ittitud: toward the task? Social stimulation has a certain 
valuc.e. A knowledge of results is an important condition for officioncy, 
aud the child should know the extent of his daily achicvement. This has a 
direct connection with his goal, but have ulterior motives such as grades, 
sters, rcwurds, aud punishments. Do wo not decroase the tension by offering 
these of increasing it, as could be done if now interests wore arousod, 
thoroby modifying his rttitude? If a child learns, as Dr. wWheelcr has 
said, "4s .n artist croatos with an imagination that is vivid and a fooling 
that is intense," in what conccivable way is zny ulterior reward connectod 
with it? The rewerd is the goal itself, and a "child roquires no bribes or 
persuasions to losrn to achieve until taught to expect thom. Discoveries, 
new ideas, uccomplishments aru their own reward,"1 


Perhaps tho trouble has boon that wo have boon unvilling to study 
sufficiently just whut tho child's goals woro, or to let him work them out, 
and, in setting a» others that wore not vital to him, tho teacher, in 
despair, has had to resort to these ulterior motives. Adult-conceivud 
gools may be potentially the child's goals, and if the child through propor 
motivution gsins un insight into thom, thon occurs that always-hopod-for 
event, his acceptance of thom. 


There sro several othor phisos of the pruscntation of the stimulus 


pattern, not so important as motivation, phases which cannot be discussed 
in this short timo, 


Difforentiation (Discriminations) 

With tho stimlus-pettern presonted (including the child's accoptanco 
of it) let us now consider tho difforentirtian or discriminations by means 
of which ho will attain his goal. 


According to tho Gestalt concept, tho wholo is almmys seen first, not 
its parts. A wother's face to a baby is the whole faco, not eyo, nose, etc% 
Then aftervards comes thc cmergence of the parts from tho undifferontiated 
wnolo, and = procadure toward mstory of them through oypansion and indivi- 
duation. Also, organisms rospond as a whole evon to’ so-called isolated 
stimulations impinging soparately upon the norvous ‘systom through the eye, 
ear, ond other organs of sense. Each rosponso of the child reveals all of 
those “spects--porceiving, thinking, ind motor co-ordination--but not as 
soparets things. Sense orguns alvays function in a matually dopendont 
fashion. 


Percention involves oriontation to a world of spacc, and the story of 
how children lesrn to orient thorselves to a world of threo dimensions is 
long and complicatcd. Knowlodgo of right ond loft, up and down, horo and 
thore, specific size, form, and location of objects all come by an expansion 
and individuation process coing on in the space-firnme which at the outset 

none of thome 


Ibid p, 233 
Ibid p. 150-31. 





If learning is accounlished, then throwh discriminations, one of the 

parainount vroblems of education, esyocially of the earlier years when the 

enses are so keen anc developing so rapidly, would be the problem that 
should constitute ciscriminatory training. Undoubtedly, the nursery schools 
and kinderwjartens have tmde a bi;; contribution to this problem, but it would 
be & creat step in acvance of so much of this ciscrimination training did 
not coase with l:indergarten, but instead be recognized as the intograting 
factor in the whole educational »rocess,. 

Dr. C. He Lend rene ) Sey" and recentl:- Merictta Johnson, have 
oroclaimed thi ad of mors undant sonse-training;lisisting that if this 
were cone th : @..Gi: ind mathematics so czrduous to some in the 
first three school vecars ould all »e easily done in the last three years 
of clenontary ool beccuse of greater roediness and raturity. This shows, 
however, that mturitr is not something to be gained just by tho passage 
ov time, but is 4 srowtheprocess occasioned by vell-directed, varied stimu- 
lus pattcrns. 


f postponing reading to the second grade, 
utes “the most effective sense-training should 
child would be but Jittlo more ready for read- 


ecent test of reading readiness is concerned solely with ear and 
imi i .n intelligeme test.” Undoubtedly, for a child 
x P ] to be able to gee and hear differences in 
word forms, 06" tri s not necossarily mean he can discriminate 
the meanings of these for d besides, many good readers have become 
so in spite of impairments of eye 01 oars On the other hand, Dr. Gates 
places first, not the ability to make iscriminations, but the child's de- 
sire to read, and thon te vould fi @ ai criminztions to the child's level. 
ile recently B24d wnit the reading ogrem shou be initiated then "learn- 
ane to pre vill be individually the most satisfying and helpful, and 
fally most iruit-“ul period Then -mterials and methods would bdo de» 
sissned to “tt she cnild at ~hatever level he mv be, whether at four or at 


the discriminations designed for a four-year-old 
‘orent rom those for 1 nine-year-old, and to de- 
o fit tue child” c ES aay eee demand a 
thorough knowlodze of discriminstive ability the various levels. It is 
enerally asre0ed what -c need further evidence of the discrimina ons 


1c 
sills nnd wcturities necesss i success in roading. 


Maturation 


eo 


laturation is a "basic condition of the loarning process," 


1. Henderson, Dr. Ce. tlanford. WEducstion and the Larger lifce 


So eueee CURES © acmeeae Gem comes © are 
2. A. ®. Betts 
@ de tbe DCU 


Oe Elementary English Review. April, 1935 





Whon a goal is achiovod, and the tonsion is resalved, then should ensuo, 

as we have said, a resting time for growth or maturation. The rhythmic 

character of bodily functicns, such 1s rest before the hoart-beats, shows 

the vaiuo of work and rest periods. It is import-nt toe learn the proper 
acing of thesc »ceriods, because 


Learning is 2 product of maturation, and maturation takos tims. 
Learning is work, and the tody requires time to recovor from work. 


maturation, cven if the next task is more complex, it will 
be mastered a "A conscientious learner cannot remin interested 
unless he j a ring nev and more difficult tasks continually, whether in 
kindergarten or sollege." Let us not forget to include the time necessary 
for matiration in our school rrocedures, 


One school in Germany, the Odenvealdschule, just outside of Heidelburg, 
Was rororted ty one of my teachers in 1931 to be cbserving this yrinciple 
of learning A certain grouy of sucjects, after teing studied for three 
months, wo1.d te dro;ped for ancther groun, to ro resumed again in three 
months, They exrressed sa ~sfact-on in thoir .lan, but I do not know how 
much rese@érch cr experiment: n underlay the choice of the three month 
interval. 


Ancther fr. which a s maturation the development of ideational 
concerts, No viruricous e rieme can take > place of vital first-hand 
experiences. ijords sre meaningful only as they relate tc something tmt 
the child 7arn cemrrehend from definite 1 i hin to himself, and thereby 
can make an intelligont, discriminatory acti to j Fer this reason, 
many excursions are m.de t earoy points of interest. Source materials 
are vrought to his attention, and activities are undertaken. These com- 
bined with vicar! experie 2ined from stories and pictures, build 
up his ideational tackgroun hey are the means to the desired end, 
mturation, or as Ir. Kilpatrick 11 it, "to the end of continuous child 


growth and livin 


3. Application of these principles to the reading act (only Discrimination 
here given 


If a cure-all could be found that would guarantee accurate discriminatim 
what a contribution it would be} Every mamal rroclaims that this can be 
done by the use of its mterials am mthods. Unhappily, experience proves 
the solution of the problem is not so easily gained. 


At the same time, Dr. A. I. Gates and Dr. ‘ém. S. Gray have, through 
their work-books to accompany the Gates or New Elson Readers, worked. out 
clever cevices for chectsing a child's observance of differences and like- 
nesses in words. 

Poth work-books have many intrinsic exercises that are helpful in 
phonetic training, and at present the c rsensus of opinion seems to be that 


this is there it belongs--in intrinsic exercises. The Elson work-btook 


1. Wheeler and Perlzins. p. 242 





$, 


has numerous pages of words in which one is to find smaller known words, or 
else sets of four words from waich by the initial consonant or difference 
in the middle or end, che child selects the one pronounced by the teacher, 
such as the word grew fro. zround, grow, flew and grev- While sore child 
ren unconsciously learn puonics and need no training, many do need this 
nely in learning to attack new words, and it is hoped by educationists that 
the never methods will prove more fruitful of results than the older 
extrinsic formal drilis. 


Reversals ( a leck of discrimination?) are almost universally selected 
oy xinderzarten children, according toa study of Helen P. Davidson,+ and 
they decrease distinctly at the mental age of five and a half years. Drs. 
Gates and Bonnett anve made . careful study of then” and say that they 
are the rule rather tanun the exception in first grade reading. They feel 
that the left-to-ri.ht progression is -n acquired habit, and tast it must 
be left to chance, out definitely demonstrated and instructed with words 
as well as sentences, ad that ror a while, .t least, pointer and finger 
may be used. Roversal cifficulties h.ve deen overcome .ilso by the use of 
typevriters and kinxesthetic triining. 


We have wentiored tho relationship of discriainatory training to read - 
ing readiness, nd vould like to mention several practices in our schoal 
which vw focl contrioute to it. We have oeva very fortunato in our tuo 
school locetions with rich cnvironmcnts that stimulate many observations of 


nature and geogrcpaye 


In addition to ths usual unandworkx donc in schools, we feel our most 
effective senso-training cones froa a well-equipped 3.:0D--agnain tac *:co2e 
ingful goall It is cown even to the two-year-olds, and it is anmaging how 
the four-year-olds learn to saw ond paint their own toys, animals, wagons, 
and wheel-barrows. SBoats and airplanes interest endlessly with increasing 
refinements o: design and workmanship. To give one exumple: Bill, in the 
first grade despite two years of kindergnrten training, was seemingly hope- 
less with zis hands. de could not cut nor draw, and writing seemed out of 
she question until better muscle co-ordination could be established. He 
worked zealously in shop, and now with no extra training in writing, he 
has improved acazingly. Mr. Edward Yeomans spoke truly when he said child- 


ren learn to think with taesir hands. 


Art, «oo, hus its part to play in discriminatory training, and uLappily 
for the children its value is recognized almost universally in schools, not 
so much for tais as for its contribution to the cultural side of living. 


1. Davidson, Helen P. "a study of reversals in young children." 
Journal of Genetic Psychology. December, 1934 
Gates, A- I. and Bennett, C. C.- Reversal tendencies in roading. 
Teccuers Colle,e Bureau of Publications, Columbic. University, 1933 
Fernald note. p.d2 





last mention will bo what the children calf "pretend stories," 

They wore not begun with the motivo of incioasing ability to make ciscrini- 
nations, but thoy have ‘ra the childron oxercise judmuent ard choles, ant 

siveu the chil i an appreciation of other noconle's s*crics, 
-caaization of whet p gcod story ; 44 

verdiness, ‘tc idva 

sugessted by In. “Im. Se. Gray some yo 

NUT OSC or the idea mis to froo tic ; ] 
dovelopod it furthor arter a study of "Sroative Po-10 mMyhos Moarns, 
and c{ftor six or seven yours of working with it. wo find thay ow children 
roact spyontanoousiy .honover an oriziml stor; sked ror, ana 9ol'ton 
when it is not askod for. It also is significaat of a child's inner drivos 
and ropressions, so.:n0 rics almys ondinug in wrecks, somo by one little 
girl who nover f..ces roclit linmys boing of fairios, ctc. 

A fow moments of quiet are givon, than the drawing of 1 picture bogins. 
On tho otha side of thi por, loops are vritton, and the child carnestly 
proceeds to "road the story. We novor have hoon able to discovcr whothor 
he story or the nicturo cones first in tho child's mind, but.no impedimont 
is put in the my the f. w of ideas, such cs writing it, until the third 
or fourth sradc, “hore thoy bogin to diagram it on tho nuanco wivo: to sce 
if its impulse curics it ovor the top for tho climx,. Then by the lator 
fourth anc fifth errdes ther che tools of writing or snelling become fairly 
facile, the storios re rritton out. At first, tho story is often only a 


lino: "This is .n airplano aseeae into the oceane=that is the ond.” Lator, 
miny lovoly and imginative ideas, somo humorous ones, find *hoir wey |to 
the light. 


Just what other forms discriminatory training might teke at different 
lovels would be viluablo contribution to ocducationcl rosorrch. And in the 
moanvhile wo micht bsgin to chock our vork from this nower point of vicw 
"What discriminatory behavior do the various procoduroes we use crouse in 
the child? 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THES READING PROCESS 


Dr, F, theodore Per'cins 
Claremont Colleges 


Rather than cover the extensive field of the psychology of the read- 
ing process, I will confine my discussion to three phases of the reading 
problem, “hese three pusses merit sre ter emphasis than they have hither- 
to enjoyed, The phases which I will consider are; first, the process of 
learnins to read in the younz child end the psychological methods pertain- 
ing to this process; second, the relation of reaiin. at the secondary lev- 
el to general cultural develépment and in pserticular to literary culture; 
third, the quection of two types of reading, 

in the child the process of learning to read mst commence vith the 
broeder question of lencuase development of the child, ‘he child already 
possesses a verbal lanzuage of his own and can understand an evern larger 
vocaoulary in the spoken lancuage of adults, IY we examine the way in 
woich tne youn, child first employs his verbal languaze, we find thet his 
verbal concepts are seneral in character, Further, he expresses himself 
in idees, c.inplete but simple and not in words, He employs a key word in 
a siuple sentence in e wide variety of situations to which an adult would 
respond with different vords, For example, the youny child will apply the 
word river to a river, lake, ocean, et cetera, We see, then, that the 
idea expressed in language is an undifferentiated whole from the very 
start and not a set of words, Thus we can conclude that the first phase 
in laugueze development f that of a thought expressed in simple verbal 
fashion, Tuis idea is generai and undifferentiated, 


Followinz this phase we find that the child makes a first order of 
particularization, a particularization in which he gives to key words a 
very special and concrete meaning, At this stage he is unlikely to see 
that a particular word .ay have more than one meaning in different con- 
texts, 


A third phase is a more developed type of generalization, in which 
the child now sees the word as a member of several contexts, A fourth 
and Inst phase occurs in which a detailed perticularization takes place 
to the extent that the child understands both the particular and general 
meanings of words, The refinement of this latter state continues through- 
out the educational system, 


We are now ready to point sut five steps in method which will insure 
progress in reading, First, the r:ading process necessarily procedes 
from total idea to the part or word, The word, phrase, or 6ven sentence 
has meaning only in the light of the thought idea, story or theme of which 
these are parts, Second, the material presented for the child to read 
must be a simple whole, Progress is made from that point by ‘an expansion 
and diffcrentiation process, ‘that is, the reading material is complicat- 
ed by introducing new words and ideas-- this is expansion-- but with the 
resention of the central theme of the original simple language whole, New 
differentistion and particularization must go ontto insure a precise lan- 
guage development, 





s mast allow for creative activity on the part of the 
child, One of the best ways t> insure this discovery aspect of the reading 
process is suggested by Professor De Busi: of the University of Oregon in 
his Method cr.ative writin:, The child wakes up a story or describes 
a scene, Tris verbal lanjuace resvonse then becomes material which the 
child is taucht to rexd, This method insures fulfillment of two of the 


2 


most important conditions of efficient leafmings: 


isures that the leerner will be interested in the mate- 
since ne made the weterial, it is somcthing which is 
to hin, 


> 


¢rial is understendadle to the learn- 
he »upil in creating the material has 
rs cnoughtto grasp and read this kind 


Nsurés tnuat the za 
In other words, th 
us thet he is matu 

wterial, 
basic procsss in any learnin: en is that of trans- 
Osition is the process of carrying over the general prop- 

situatio: to the next, It os this phase of learning 
mancnt and usable in later situ eee The method, 
whick makes possible tran sition, This can be 
worags in tae reading ae “but retaining the 
tiought idea will then determine the meaning of the 
out continuing shift of tne readinz material is the 
way in wiici tuis method operates, insuring, as it docs, continuance of 


mn. 


interest but always introducing something new, This method provides also 


that sufficient materiel will oe alreody mown to give meaning to the new 


Fifth, the precise meanins of words is insured by a method called seg- 

ection, Sezrcgation is a proce if preserting the same word ina a 
numver of different contexts, iis imsures that since the word emerg 
from a numbor or settines, eac: vine to the word a sliehtly asrteaeat 
connotation, thet ths word will be clesrly wnderstood in practically any 
setting, Thus, sogrozgation means snly thet the appezrance of a word ina 
large numoer of settings has made ees understanding in the future set- 
tings waich are almost ‘vholly x end unknown, Tais process, when complet- 
ed witi a nu. i common Ss, allors the child to discover ror him- 

An . 


The second ques? which I visa to bring before you is that of the 
C 


relation of resding to  oanaaa vltural development, In the past we have 
made the f assuming that we could teach literary appreciation as a 
phese of ,eneral cultural developmert, The technique of teaching such 
"appreciations" was, in general, to dissect # cem of literature, havo the 
students me iorize sections, explaia analytically other sections, and then 
expect the child to enjoy the result, As we all imow, the pupil enjoyed 
quite the other emotion, He hated the examples of "good" literature, 
After covorix, then in this manner, he turned to "poor" literature or else 
did rot rad st all, This method rather tnan teaching avpreciation taught 
fate ad disgust, 





The tajor troubles with this technique were a faulty assumption and 
a faulty view of leernine, ‘the faulty assumption oearsanes of assuming 
that appreciation could be tuueht, Apprecietion is not taught; it ic dis- 
coverei Dy the nupil, The faulty view of the learning process was that 
of premature difrerenti-tion of the liternry curriculum, The sophisti- 
cated literature end end product "zs tau. at the child at too early a pe- 
riod, 


An experinent in the Topeka, Kansas, schools illustrates, It cave 
this picture when tie pupils were alloved an opportunity to discover lit- 
er:ture in its true sisuificance, In this instcnce the pupils were allow- 
ed to read any material they wished, Tne teacher functionec to zive sug- 
gestions when tne pupil asked for them and answered jvestions, Of course, 
the pupils reed very slabs, "“ynoor" literature at first, But of their om 
accord they soon deusndced something more cowplex, By the end of the sec- 
ondary school these students were readin; ", 00d" Literature far in advance 
of the ordinary hi a «chool pupil, and, what is more important, they en- 
joyed whet they reud and understood the content, Here we have a situation 
which «llows for discovery, the esthetic asnect of which is appreciation, 

The tuird voroblem, ti..t of two types o: reading, depends on the pur- 
pose for which the student reeds, There are tro main purposes, nomely, 
readin: for detciled factuel content, end reading for broad anc more gen- 
eral feature: ot the .istcrial, the story, thene, etc, The forner purpose 
is the one we hive had in mind when we trught the child to read, However, 
the latter purpose is extrenuely important and must not de neglected, Much 
of the broadenin. of the puoil's education coms under the guidance of 
this latter purpose, 


In the lisht of these two purposes, there should be two types of read- 
ine taught to the pupil, Where fectual content is the important thing to 
get from material, an analytic method of resding must be employed, This 
is the method hich we heve taw: ht the pupil in the past and is the only 
method which most pupils ever employ, ‘Saey reai every kind of material 
analytically, Obviously tais iiethbod is so laborious where recreational 
reacing is concerned that it is not recreation at all but study, 


On the other hand, for exploretory reading, recreational receding and 
recding for general information the student would employ.a non-analytical 
method, This .sethod has deen called sxim reading, +t is a :nwthod which 
allows very great speed without loss of the theme and plan of the material, 
This method docs not emphasize factual content or detail, dost of the 
literature the student exvlores does not merit close detailed reading, 
For a broad beckground of -encral knowledge over the mass ef intricate de- 
tail of the inforation of ous present day society this methoc is almost 
indispensable, An adequate view of the whole field of kmowledge, which 
in lerge part determines the truly educated individual, cannot be gained 
by enalytically oxploring the specialized parts, the writings of special- 
ists, The teaching of an analytical reading method has been in no small 
part responsible for the narrowness of the éducation which so many of our 
people possess, The conscious skim method of reading with co-ordinate 
teaching of the times and places to use this method will go a long way 
toward alleviation of this condition, 





KEADING IN THE CHILD GUIDANCE CENTER 


By 
Norman Fenton, Claremont Colleges 


In the discussion of reading in the child guidance program too much 
emphasis cannot be slaced at the outset upon the fact that child guidance 
is essentially a phase of applied science. Its workers are practical clin- 
icians, not research scientiets. They are responsible to parents and others 
for what they do to childrene They look to the laboratories for new tech~ 
niques to utilize in their work. The sources of such vrogress in child 
guidance are variede Medicine, education, psychology, and social psychiatry 
are the mjor sources of new or improved methods for the prediction and 
control of undesirable conditions in children. While the professional 
workers in child guidance have been closely allied with the mental hygiene 
movement, actually, of course} physical nygiene is equally essential in 
child guidance. The treatment of oroblems in children include the physical 
measures of vediatrics as well as the psycholtnerapy of child psychiatry 
in addition to the more familiar procedures obtained from psychiatric social 
work, clinical peychology and education. aAs a matter of fact, it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between hygiene (that is prevention) and treatment. 
In child guidance, as also in ddult psychiatry, aygiene and therapy are 
closely interrelated. 


An interesting approach to the description of child guidance in school 
practice is on the basis of the administrative form it takes. The most 
expensive device is the child guidance clinic, which consists usually of 


three workers--the child psychiatrist, the psychiatric social worker, and 
the clinical osychologist. Child guidance may also be carried on by 
individual workers designated by a variety of names, such as dean, counselor, 
and the like. Ordinarily tne study of a child according to the viewpoint 
of child guidance consists of two phases, first, the compilation of data~~- 
physical, social, educational, psychological, psychiatric, and, second, 

the conference about these findings with a view to the formulation of a 
tentative program of treatment. In the clinic type of administration a 
conference on the diagnostic findings ie a routine. In schools without 

the services of the full clinic, wo have been experimenting for a number 

of years with an adminsitrative device called the child guidance conferences 
This plan, which has been described in a number of publications, seems to 
be useful for the solution of children's problems and instructive for 

those teachers interested in helping problem children. In the child 
gvidance conference, the information about the child is compiled by various 
protessional workers ir the school. A conference similar to that of the 
ck.ild guidance clinic is then held and recommendations are evolved for 

the welcare of the child. Because of the variety of possible influences, 
the cn’ld who steals, the child who is emotionally distrubed, or the child 
who is defective in reading is given a comprehensive study including 
social, medical, psychological and educational data. That is, the contri- 
butions of child guidance to the problem of reading diagnosis and therapy 
has been in no small part its emphasis upon the consideration of many 

other factors in the child's life in addition to the mere process of read~ 
ings The need to consider the total personality of the child has for many 
years been emphasized by the child guidance workers. 


Organizing a mental hygiene program through the child guidance 
conference. Bureau of Juvenile Research, Claremont, California, 1933 





The incidence of reading problems in a child guidance program depands 

upon a nuaber of factors, Recontly we tabulated data about 1660 cases re- 
ferred to the child guidance service of the California suresu cf Juvonile 
Research from 1929 to 1934. ‘Tae accompanying table indicetes the prvpo-- 
tion of cas3s listed under various rough categories, and the rark orcer 
which are, in fact, rather self-evident as to meaning. 


Table I 


Rank Order of the Frequency of Various 
Problems Among Boys and Girls Examined 


Wumber Per Cent Rank Number Per Cent Rank Number Per Cert Rank 


Delinquency 128 16.22 3 “er 10.02 6 14.59 3 
Pre-ielin~ 
quency 156 13.60 , 46 10.48 5 
Behavior 
Frobl aus & 40 1.1.16 
Personality 
Problems 276 23-69 
Difficultics 
with school 
subjects 130 10.93 
Mental 
Diseases 37 
dental 
Deficiency 806 5 ? 7 122 
Miscellaneous 
Problems 116 9eS > 90 20.52 , 206 12.41 
Total 1221 100.00 439 100.00 1660 100.00 


It may be noted that 10.72 per cept were classified as primarily dif~ 
ficulties in the mastery cf school subjects. Most of these were reading 
cases. The rank order of reading cases is sixta. Children with person- 
ality problems and in various stages of social maladjustment (delinquent, 
pre-delinquent, behavior problews) were more frequently referred. Inci~ 
dentally, defective reading is but one of about two hundred reasons why 
children were referred to the Bureau's Child guidance service. The pro- 
gram of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research during tine five-year 
period was larzely concerned witi problems of personality and socila be- 
havior; since then the qualitative diagnosis of reading defects has become 
a greater concern of child guidance workers (largely due in our experience 
to the very practical and useful contributions of Marion Monroe) so that 
our second group of about 1500 cases now in process of being tabulated 
will contain a larger proportion of reading cases. Other child guidance 
centers now report as nigh as 25 per cent of their cases as having been 
referred for reading, although in these other clinics also a few years 
ago the proportion of reading cases was much lower. In the city schools 
of Santa Barbara, wnere is to be found, I believe, a very parctical and 
useful program of child guidance, among an intial 366 cases handled by 
the child guidance department under the able direction of Mrs. Charlotte 
Wilmott, of our Claremont Colleges summer faculty, 291, or 74 per. cont were 
primarily concerned with reading. Evidently there is an increasing tend- 
ency for school officials to refer reading cases to child guidance workers 





and this is expecially true in a situation like that prevailing in the 
Santa Barbara Schools, were the child guidance program is essentially 
based on a building plan with successful classroom teachers participating 
in the actual guidance work. 


During the decade 1923-1933 the assistance of child guidance workers 
was requested for the most part for problems of personality and behavior. 
I must confess that seven years ago I was reluctant to accept reading prob- 
lems as other tnuan an incidental shase of child guidance work. They im 
pressed me as primarily educational problems to be left to the educator 
to handle. Our work seemed to be concerned with personality and behavior 
problems. Now I venture to predict that by the close of the second decade 
of the caild guidance movement, especially if it continues to reach larger 
populations of children, much that is done for children in accordance with 
the pailosophy cf child guidance will be concerned with the problems of 
children who have difficulties in learning reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
writing, and other school subjects. 


With tais in mind, our efforts here at the Claremont Colleges Guidance 
Center recently have been devoted to giving training to teachers in the 
child guidance techniques ratuer than to turning out clinical psychologists 
who would be sandicapped in their future work because of their lack of 
first-hand experience with the classroom life of children. It seems evi- 
dent that for many of the child guidance activities the therapeutic scene 
is soon to be moved from the clinic rooms into the classroom. Teachers 
are becoming important collaborators in the child guidance work for all 
but the small percentage of extreme problem cases, who should be referred 
to a child guidance cantor and treated by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and psychiatric social workers. Child guidance is thus becoming a move- 
ment for all children--not ezclusively for the delinquent or emotionally 
unstable. The teacher of the future will have to be competent in child 
guidance in order to qualify for vork in superior school systems. Actually 
this plan of teacher participation is already in part an achieved fact in 
& mumber of progressive school systems in California where teachers given 
supplementary training, such as that at the Claremont Colleges Guidance 
Center are now employed. 


In the consideration of reading ability, the child guidance worker 
encounters a variety of levels of achievement or lack of achievement. In 
presenting 2 practical classification we take for granted that our read- 
ing tests are standardized ordinarily on the basis of the results of read- 
ing instruction-~good, bad or indifferent--among large groups of unselected 
Children. These may be classified (from the pragmatic angle, and without 
consideration of causation) for children of about normal intelligence in 
the Junior High School as foliows: 


CHART I 


A Practical Classification of Reading Statue of Junior High School Pupils 


le Non-readers, the very small number who can recognize just a few 
words at most. 

2. Defective readers, reading ages from two-three years lower than 
mental age. 

Se Retarded readers, about a year behind mental age. 





4 Yair readors, not rotarded but alss-ntti reading up to possible 
capacitye 

5.- Good or excellent readers, reading ages one or more years above 
mental ageée 


This classification is interesting as a statement of what is done to- 
day and a forecast on what may be the objective of child guidance in the 
future. At present, child guidance workers are largely concerned with 
categories 1 and 2. My belief is that within a few years, parents and 
teachers will seek assistance for children falling in categories 3 and 4. 
As a matter of fact, such cases are already coming to us. 


The retarded or just fair reader obviously presents a different pro» 
blem from that of the defective reader. For one thing the child is not 
alone in his handicap; the condition is found among many other children. 

If the child is bright, the condition may be unnoticed, especially in a 
large, heterogeneous Classe The defective reader is found lese frequently 
and is usually very seriously handicapped in school achievement. As we 
expand the scope of child guidance to include the welfare of all childgen, 
we will recognize and nelp the retarded and fair readers and assist then 

to become good or even excellent readers. Of course, the norms of our 

tests are likely to rise with better. teaching directed toward the individual 


From the practical standpoint, the problem of reading therapy is thus 
rapidly becoming the responsibility of the child guidance worker, In many 
school systems,.teachers are referring for child guidance study, children 
who are merely reading problems. It is felt that school maladjustment is 
@ prerunner of social maladjustment-~and that child guidance should be 
directed to the beginnings of problems rather than to the results in per- 
sonality disturbances or delinquency. For the most part the child guidance 
worker is still restricting his activities to the diagnosis of the child 
and to collaboration with teachers in making recommendations. A few 
guidance centers send workers into the schools or do remedial teaching at 
their headquarters. Some school systems are employing persons with success- 
ful teaching experience who have also had training in child guidance centers 
The child guidance approach to reading cases may be formulated roughly 
as follows: 


CHART II 
Brief Outline of Program in Reading Guidance 


Ie Diagnosis-—-by means of a study of the total personality, 
including the social history; general physic~- 
al examination with special attention to the 
ears and eyes; intelligence testing; Marion 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examination and . 
other educational measures, such as the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test; psychiatric interview. 


II. Conferences on finding of those concerned with the child, 
especially the caild's teachers, for the pur- 
pose of formulating recommendations. 





III. Treatment or re-education (based on the recommendations of the 
conference group.) 


1. Preparation of the child for instruction; 
Beginning treatment involves emotional con- 
siderations. 

Remedial methods--individual tutoring of small 
groups, including drill. CaieSul preparation of 
stories or books on basis of individual needs as 
noted in observations of caild's reading. 

3. Retests . and when indicated revision of methods. 

4. Reports of progress. 


5. Graduation to regular grade. 


The implications of Parte I and II of Chart I] are clear enough. In 
Part III may be noted some of the elements of the child guidance approach. 


First of all, the child must be prepared for the instruction. To 
accomplish this, the guidance worker seeks to develop interest, hope, and 
ambition in the child, Sometimes he may not begin with reading at all, 
but spend some time getting acquainted witha the child and putting the 
caild in the proper frame of mind. Many persons attempting remedial read~ 
ing are not trained for the work--are too baffled themselves to stop 
long enough to consider thoughtfully the child's personality. They are 
not sure enough of their methods and make up in zeal what they lack in 
ikmowledge, so that the initial teaching may & so forceful as to bewilder 
or discourage the child. The effective worker must have the enthusiams 
and hope necessary to break through the emotional block, the fear, resent~ 
ment, discouragement and consequent inhibition of the childs The method 
of approach to remedial reading resembles the so-called personal or psy- 
chiatric in‘ erview and treatment techniques--it is concerned with the 
need for an adjustment of the child's attitude toward the circumstances 
of his life in general and toward reading in particular. 


The child guidance worker in beginning treatment may only gradually 
work arowid to the subject of reading. Occasionally two or more initial 
hours or even a week may be spent with the child by the guidance worker in 
playing games or going on outings. The subject of reading comes to the 
surface gradually and as a result of the child's initiative. Of course, 
this is largely confined to private tutoring situations. Even here the 
parents have to be forewarned and advised. A few are confused, to put it 
mildly, at spending money for reading instruction and learning from the 
chiid that he and the tutor have been for a ridel In some instances, after 
rapport has been established the child may blurt out to his new friend, 
something to this effect: "Gee, I'd like to learn to readi" This serves 
as an entering wedge to work around to the subject of remedial reading. 


Knowledge of the child's attitude toward reading is always a very inm- 
portant factor in the program of treatment. Probably every case of reading 





defect contains elements of emotional distortion such as fear, worry, 
discouragement, inferiority. From the standpoint of child guidance, the 
restoration of interest in reading and of self-confidence is crucial to 
successful treatment. 


Item 4 of Chart II, Report of Progress, is the next point I wish to 
mention briefly. The Child Guidance worker believes that the progress of 
the child is primarily tne child's own affair. In keeping with this, re- 
ports of progress are sent to the home in a letter addressed to the child 
in some Cases. This is done in the Illinois Institute ef Juvenile Research. 
It may be signed impressively by tue principal of the school. The child 
shows the report (I suppose if it is a good one!) to his parents. Like- 
wise with the older children appointments are made directly with them. 

The intent is to make tho program of remedial reading of interest to the 
child and his own responsibility rather than to force it upon him. 


Reig 
A case history* may exemplify briefly a number of points regarding 
procedures with individual children: 


Peggy, a white girl of American parentage, was referred to the Clare- 
mont Colleges Guidance Center for study in May, 1934, because of a serious 
school retardation and reading disability. She was 14 years, 6 monthe of 
age and in the opportunity room in school. The social history revealed 
that she had been adopted in infancy by her paternal aunt and that she was 
the only child in a foster home, above average with respect to cultural 
and economic standards. The foster mother was very nervous and demanded 
a high level of aciievement from the child, and tended to find fault with 
Peggy on the slightest pretext. The school history indicated that Peggy 
had attended four different schools and had repeated one grade during her 
first five years in school. Since entering her present school in the fourth 
grade she had done very poor work and had been promoted only because of 
the insistence of the parents. -She presented no behovior problem in 
School but was unhappy and withdrawn. ‘The physical and neurological 
examinations were negative with the exception of reporting a high degree 
of astigmatiem and some loss of hearing in the right ear. 


The following results were obtained in psychological examination: 


Stanford-Binet, I.Q3 110 
(Durrell correction, 116 1.Q.) 
Arthur Performance Scale: I.Q. 128 
Classification, superior intelligence 
Standford Achievement Test: average grade 5.6 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Test. average reading grade: 3.8 
average spelling grade: 4.2 


Her performance on the diagnostic reading examination, considered as 
that of a 4th grade reader, showed an'excessive number of errors of every 
types Her tendency to reversals and the substitution of words was espec- 
ae pronounced, being twice as great as that of the normal 4th grade 
reader. 

1. I am grateful to Miss Ramona Wallace, psychologist on the staff of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research, for her kindness in assembling 
the matorial of this case records 
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The plan Zor treatment included shysically, correction of the astigma- 
tism, from the sociel ané educativi.al standpoint-placement of Pegsy in a 
remedial school, and frequent contacts by the Guidance Center staff with the 
mother, in an attempt to enable her to understand Pegsy's problem and nodity 
her attitude toward her child. Peggy spent a sumer term and one scaool 
year in a private boarding scaool, where sue was given an individual program 
of remedial reading in accordance rith the procedure outlined in Crart il. 
At the end oi the year her average acl.ievement test grade nas increased 
from 5.6 to 7.3, the increase being uniform in all subjects except spelling, 
which showed im»rovement of less tauan one year. Reading was raised to the 
7ta grede level. ‘The >rincipal of tae school made the following report 
regerding tue program waich included the treatment of the total personality 
of tne child. "Ow first luapreesion of Peggy was that sae was very shy and 
much withdrawn. Wit: aslp, she soon found herself. Pegzy was quicx to take 
responsibility around tae school and to learn to do new trpes of wort. Her 
reading pvicked up rapidly, after confidence was developed. Peggy no longer 
nseded to be urged to study but often asked for extra work in the evenings 
Althouga she Aad not enjoyed tue Girl Scouts in ner previous scnool, she 
joined tne group in tie local j,unior higa school and wixed well vits tem. 
Sae loves to viay ganes, is quick at tnem, and nas a great deal of ingenuity. 
Sae engineered a couple of pa.ties for the school successfully and edited 
the scaool paper." 


fter a suumer during waicn sae received no special instruction, Peggy 
entered high school in September, enrolling “Zor only three acadauic subjects 
in addition to cooking and p,sical education. She adjusted readily to the 
aiga scaool routine, was very aayoy taere, and made crades of "C" and "C" 
plus in ter academic subjects during t..e first semester. When interviewed 
oy the vsychologist just before the end of tae second semester, sine dis 
cussed the year with a grest deal of satisfaction, saying that she felt that 
her reading had improved steadily and that she thougat she would get a grade 
of "S" in Englisa. She was given an Iowa Silent Reading Test at this time 
Waica revealed reading ability at tae eigata grade level. A program for tne 
present summer nas been recommended. 


Tis case illustrates what caild guidance workers and teacaeres in 
aany scaools are doing to nelp ccildren. The diagnostic study was general~ 
ized. Tais cuild in danger of becoming a serious personality problem has 
been aelped to a satisfactory adjustment in part due ta the fact that she 
was reaoved from tae home to a svecial school. I like to think of it as a 
sanitarium for caildren wita serious reading defect in waose cases disturb- 
ing emotional factors are also present in tae nome. Parents and school 
officials need to be just as much concerned over the seriously defective 
reader as over the coild with tubercluosis. Both need comprenensive diag~ 
nostic study and radical treatment for the sake of their future welfare. 
Again tuis case illustrates tae importance of having a long period of time 
for the work. There are no miracles in child guidance. Parents and edus. 
cators have to oe willing to think in terns of at least six months or a 
year of intensive work in remedial reading for the young child and even |. 
longer for the junior or senior high school pupil. In the case of Peggy, 
tae parents were made to see the desirability of about ten months of special 
instruction in a boarding schovl. The guidance of this child will, we hope, 
be continued for anotaer year or two. 
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Finally the guidance worker is concerned with the prev.ntion of poor 
reading, as well as with the treatment of actual defect. In sowe places, 
the problem of reading readiness has been placed on the doorstep of the 
chilc guictence worker. While the effectiveness of the program of prevention 
is stil zandicapsed in a number of ways--it has been developed to tue point 
of impressing ulon teachers the existence of the vroblem, and turning their 
attention to predictive testing devices and other means of helping the child 
to avoid failure. The approach to tae study of reading readiness by child 
guidance workers has resembled very closely the caild guidance clinic study-- 
consisting of the social history, puaysical examination, psychological and 
educational tests, and the study of the caildc's personality and attitudes. 
Reading-readinees is a promising field for experimentation and study. The 
next few years should witness encouraging developments in the prevention 
of malacjustment in reading. This is an importent problem for caild guidance 
workers and other mental aygienists aa well as educators. 





METHODS AND PROCEDUXES FOR EVALUATING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR READINC 
Alfred S. Lewerenz, Assistant Supervisor 


wos Angeles City School District 
Division of Iustruction and Curriculum 
Educational Research and Guidance Section 
June 23, 1936 


Increasing attention is being given by curriculum builders, authors, 
publishers, librarians, and teachers to tue evaluation of reading materials. 
It is a movement tnrat has gained most of its szomentum during the last ten 
years. There is as yet little professional literature on the lubject. 
Pioneering is stili goin on. It is a fascinating field for the educator 
wio enjoys exploring new areas of the educational world. 


I. The meaning of evaluation. In its broad sense, evaluation usually 
involves determin.ng the specific types of books needed, assembling avail- 
able books which might satisfy the needs revealed and ni ht satisfy the 
needs revealed and making detailed comparisons of these books. 


For the purpose of this discussion only the analysis of the books 
submitted for adoption will be considered. 


Analysis of textbooks varies from nigaly subjective opinions to ob- 
jective statistical examination. In Dr. Waivple's study 11 major netaods , 
of evaluation save been swacwrized on the basis of a nation-wide survey? 
Their relative importance is ziven in the rollowing table: 


TABLE I 


Frequency of Mention of 11 General Metaods Used in Evaluating Textbooks, 
Supplementary Books and Recreational Reading. 


Method Data for All Books 
Frequency Per 
of Mention Cent 


1. Trying out books in the classroom. 189 
2. Comparing and discussing personal judgments. 
3. Maling personal examination. ; 179 
4. Consulting dook reviews and other printed 
materials. 
5. Making score-card evaluation. 
6. Securing judgments of specialists. 
7e Malcing preliminary eliminations. 
8e Analyzing mterials wit: respect to types 
treated. 
9- Applying statistical procedures to content. 
10. Analyzing materials with respect to duplication 
of selections. 
ll. Formulating guiding priciples. el 
TOTAL 


796 100.0 
1. Whipple, Gertrude, Procedures Used in Selecting Schoolbooks. 
p The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXXVI, No. 10, June 1936 pp. 760-775 
» Tpid: 
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The above percentages seem to indicate that only the first five pro- 
cedures have any greit significance in existing wethods of evaluation. 


It is the purpose of this paper to point out some of the statistical 
procedures that are available for textbook evaluation. A further delin‘~- 
tation to the field of distussion is that, in the main, only techniques 
used for evaluating the vocabularies of reading matter will be reviewed. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that this objective analysis 
can be applied to a potential textbook in the form of an author's manuscript 
as Well as to the finished text. 


II. Backwround of textbook evaluation efforts. Compulsory education 
has brought into our elementary and secondary schools pupils who are rapre- 
sentative of practically the entire range of scholastic aptitude. The 
develooment of objective tests nas made wore definite this variation in 
intellectual ability. We know that pupils within a given classroom usuzlly 
represent a wide spread as to reading ability, maturity and interests. 


Table II presents a typical distribution for an A5 class with an aver- 
age intelligence quotient of 102. 


TABLE II 
Grade Placement Reade Accowp. Vocab. Accomp. Mental Age Chron- Age 
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In this A5 class there are pupils ranging from 80-139 intelligence 
quotient. <A number of different types of readers can be identified, such as: 


A- The young pupil of superior rentality whose reading ability is 
considerably above that of the average child of his age. Usually 
is social naturity has not kept pace with his reading age. 


The old, dull student whose reading ability is considerably below 
that of the average child of his age. He will often display a 
maturity of interest beyond his reading age. 


The child of average mentality who is at "norm" with respect 
to reading ability and maturity of interest. 





The child of avoraze nentality who has become retarded in read- 
ing bocauso of sane such factor <s absence, vision, p2cr hone 
baciground, porsoanlity difficultioss otc. 


E. Combinations of types given in "A", "BY, "CO", and "D". 


The aim of objective evaluation has been to provide tae individual 
pupil with reading material nost suited to his couprehension level, inter- 
ests, and social maturity. 


III. Aids to the objective analysis of reading materials. Since in 


textbook analysis we must consider the reader as well as the material read, 
we will nention the objective measures applicable to both. 


A. Standardized reading tests help to indicate the reading compre- 
hension level of the pupils for whom materials are being selected. 


Be Studies of pupils’ interests are useful in revealing the type of 
subject matter enjoyed by pupils at various age levels. In this 
connection interest inventories such as those devised by Dre Paul 


Brainard are valuable. 


Several measures of vocabulary load have been devised which 
sample the word content and give some sort of numerical interpre- 


tation. 


1. The Johnson Polysyllabic Word Formula is based on the fact 
that as words decrease in frequency of use they increase in 
length.* Grade norms have been owrked out on the percentage 
of polysyllabic words in a sampling of 3000 worils taken from 
@ number of graded readers. Additional experimental work is 
now being done with this technique in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


Carleton Washburne for a number of years has headed research 
in book evaluation methods. The Winnetka techniques have 
been based on the recreational type of reading done by chil- 
dren. As a product of this work have come such teacher aids 
as the "Winnetka Graded Book List" and "The Right Book for 

The original Winnetka formula has been greatly simpli- 
fied, and now samples but three elements, i-ee: 

ae WNunber of different words . 

bs Number of different uncommon words 

Ce Number of si::ple sentences 


The present formula is all presented on a large work 
sheet and can be used by anyony who is fairly expert on sen- 
tence structure.” The grade placements are equivalent to the 
reading comprehension a2 child should have to read and enjoy 
the book being examined. This grade vlacenent will be sone- 
what higher than the level at which coupreiension is possible. 

3. Brainard, P. P. Specific Interest Inventory. Psychological Corporation, 
New York City. 
4. Jounson, GR. An Objective Method of Determining Reading Difficult’ 


S; ,M oT, . 
SinsMe"URSAb rHalBte*> chin gpd ensure, Gr, inuetia Chart for Deter 





Willian S. Gray at the University of Chicago has long been 
interested in discoveriig the elements that iuaice a book read~ 
able. As a result of this wort there has been developed the 
Gray-Leary Reading Formula.” Dr. Gray believes that the best 
prediction of the difficulty of a boox involves the use of 
eight elements, i.e-,; nunber of different hard words; nunber 
of easy words; percentage of nonosyllables; number of personal 
pronouns; average sentence length in words; percentage of words; 
number of prepositional phrases; percentage of simple sentences» 
Tae formula gives results in terms of 2 nunerica]l index. 


The original Winnetka forrmla was used in Los Angdles on a number 

of books at the tine it was first devised. The experience gained 

fron this work suggested several new approaches and tere resulted 
the Los Angeles Vocabulary Grade Placement Forma.’ 


The norus of the formula are based on the graded material contained 
in standardized reading tests. The grade placements w.ich are derived 
are in terms of the reading co:upresension required to understand the 
material. The derived results siow threshold reading ability and in co-trast 
to the Winnetia grade placements, run approxiuately 1.8 years lower. To 
secure the recreational level, therefore, it is desirable to add two years 
to the Los Angeles formula grade placenents. 


The Los Angelos formula contains three neasures of vocabulary: 


Ae Vocabulary Difficulty is a measure of the technical and special 
meaning words used. It contrasts the use of the simple Anglo- 
Saxon words with those of Greek or Latin derivation. 


Vocabulary Diversity deternines tne wordiness or verbosity of 
an author. There is a fairly close relationship between ver- 
bosity and length and complexity of sentecnces. 


Vocabulary Interest gives an extimate of the inage bearing or 
sensory words used by the author. Children tend to enjoy books 
containing a nigh percentage of picture words. 


To illustrate the difference between Vocabulary Difficulty 
and Vocabulary Diversity several syntaetic paragraphs have been 
prepared fron the coxparatively simple stctexent: "The wide 
plain stretched to a far mountain whose peak was hidden by the 
rosy clouds of sunset." 


1. High Vocabulary Difficulty; "The prairie, soo ingly illini- 
table to the north and south, extended to the escarpment of 
an inaccessible eminence, invisible behind great banks of 
nagenta cwuauli illuninated exquieitely by the nearly ex- 
tinguished glow of a radiant sunset. 


6. Gray, W. S. "What Maxes Book Readable.” Yourn. of Adult Bd. No. 4:1 

§- lLewerenze, Alfred S. Oojective Measures for Selecting Reading Materials 
Los An,:el.es Educntional Research Bulletin. Vol. XI, No. 4, Dec. 1931. 

7. Leverenz, A.fred Se A Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula. The Jour. of 
Expcrinental Nducation. Vol. III, No. 3, March 1935 





High Vocabulary Diversity: "The plain, bettor ‘mown in that 
part of tne world as ‘Buffalo Prnicie,’ was a great level 
floor, Waich without a trosk of any drlud sitaer nerthaward 
or to the south, stretcicd far t7 tre vess until is finally 
was stopved by tac stes, slones of a grert maintain wicse 
uoper part was lost in the billowy masses of great clouds 
painted «~ rosy color by tha last rays of a setting sun 


disapperring beyond the peak," 


The two oxa.ples are of course intentionally extreme. Examination 
of the first paragraph reveals that cany of the words are of Greek or Latin 
derivation, for exanple "invisible," “eminence,” and "“cwmli." The second 
paragrapa contains few really hard words, but it is bothersome reading 
because of its prolixity and involved construction. 


To illustrate the grade placements received by well-known books the 
following exancles way be of interest. 


EXAMPLES OF EVALUATED 300KS 
Diff. Div. 


Book Author Gr. Pl. Gre Pl. 


Experience and Natwre Dewey 15.4 
Data of Ethics Spencer 12.9 
Metaphysic of Ethics Kant 10.0 
Ivanhoe (adapted) Scott 5-5 
Adventure of Deerslayer Cooper Sel 
David Copperfield Dickens 4.9 
Main Stiect Lewis 4.7 
Wild Animals I Have Known Thompson 4.7 
In the Reign of the Coyote Chandler 207 


These results are interpreted as being the reading ability a person 
should have to understand a given book. 


Most fiction in popular magazines is of fourth-and fifth-grade diffi- 
culty, while the articles run about a grade higher. This last fact means 
that most of our semi-technical articles can be read and understood by 
people with fifth=- and sixta-grade reading ability, yet when we start 
measuring texts dealing with no more difficult material we find them 
written with ninth-and tenta--rade difficulty. 


The Yocabulary Interest measure is based on the adjectives and adverbs 
in Thorndike's list of 20,000 woreés that can complete the sentence "He is 
" or "It is ." Yor example, vhe first words on the check 
list are: abaorent, abject, ablaze, able, abnormal, etc. The vocabulary 
Interest norms are based on the percentage of words used by the author 
that appear also on the list in cowparison to the total number of different 
words usede 


The three weasures nave differing reliabilities as follows; 





As Vocabulary Difficulty = «90 
Be Vocabulary Diversity r= .97 
C. Vocabulary Interest r= .6] 


Lists giving word weights and frequencies are of value in check- 
ing the vocabulary used by an author. A mumber of such lists are 
available, such as: 


1. “Deacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words” by Edward Le Thorndike. 
2. “A Basic Writing Vocabulary" by Ernest Horn. 

3. “A Study of English Word-Values Statistically Determined" 

4. "A Combined Word List" by Be Re Buckingham and BE. W. Doleh. 


In checking graded materials, such as primary readers, lists of 
words giving the grades in which they are first used are of 
value. Examples are: 


1. “The Vocabulary of Children” by James H. Smith 
2. “A Graded Word List" by B. R. Buckingham and E. § Dolch. 


No attempt has been wade to give consideration to the agencies avail~ 
able to authors for simplifying their products.: However, all of the devices 
described above can be used in an editorial capacity. In addition, there 
are such helps as the "Rasic Dictionury" by ©. K,. Ieden, in which soma 
7,500 words are defined in terms of 850 words. Tho naw Thorndiic> dictioucry 


as Well as Roget's Thessaurus of Bnglis: Fords and Phrases can be used in 
choosing the right word. 


The methods that have been describod represent but the first attack 
on @ fie:d of investigation that invites much nore extensive exoloratione 
The arplications of such researches will be aumerous, for we ars 3iil) in 
tae midst of adapting the methods and matorials of instruction to pupils! 
needs. 





READING PHOSLEUS Iii -e SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Dre Ce C. Trillingham 
Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles County Schools 


The reading prodlem is indeed an old one. Educators have long real- 
ized the close relationship which exists between the pupil's ability to 
read and his achievement in his various subjects. Pupils who camnot glean 
thought from the printed pages placed before them often develop inferiority 
complexes and frequently become social as well as intellectual, misfits. . 
Many so-called cases of behavior maladjustment and emotional instability 
have veen traced back to inability to read. Only in recent years have high 
scnools generally given serious attention to the solution of the problem. 


Let us examine the reading problem in the typical high school as it 
confronts the pupil, the teacher, the administrator, and the instructional 
program. Reading tests given in a wide number of school situations reveal 
taat the ninta-grade pupils, for example, may range from fifth grade to 
fifteenth grade placement in reading comprehension, with a similar spread 
in reading vocabulary. 


In one Los Angeles County four-year high school, with approximately 
1000 pupils enrolled, out of 316 ninth-graders tested for reading compre- 
dension only 48 of them actually had a ninth-grade placement. Of the re- 
maining 268 pupils, 98 were scattered along from fifth to eighth-grade place- 
ment, inclusive, while 170 had reading comprehension beyond the ninth grade. 
The twelfth-grade recprds..6f 185 piipils tell 2 simtlar story, with a range 
from the fifth to the sixteenth grade in placement-with 62 seniors delow 
twelfth-grade placement, and 123 normal or above. 


In spite of the fact that the reading comprehension average grade 
Placements, and in syite of the fact that nearly 700 of the 1000 pupils 
enrolled were apparently normal or above in reading comprehension, the 
fact remains that 300 pu»ils were found deficient in reading, perhaps from 
&@ wide variety of causes. This remedial reading challenge faces every 
high school. 


In Oakland, out of 1,685 seventh-grade pupils who were given visual 
tests, 444 or 739 of them were found to have eye defects of varying degree. 
Le P. Farris, Principal of Oakland High School, recommends taat eye clinics 
be established and vaintained as a part of the health program in the public 
schools. He points out the need for closer coordination among teachers, 
counsellors, school wurses, and school doctors. On the strength of the 
results of tae Oarland and otaer similar surveys, it is evident that class- 
room methods and instructional materials should be modified to meet the 
special needs of puvils who have eye defects. 


Numerous reading specialists maintained that in addition to remedial 
reading opportunities for poor readers, a satisfactory reading program 
must include definite efforts to extend the reading performances of normal 
readerse One of the clearest statements on tnis issue was made by Carol 
Hovious in the January 1936 California Journal of Secondary Education: 


"In some ways the continued reading growth of normal children is 
more important than the remedial training of the handicapped. 
The problem of democracy and leadership has again and again con- 





fronted the schools. We are accused of leveling abilities with 
our mass instruction, of failing to develop leaders..." 


“Clearly, our first duty to our talented youngsters is to teach 
them to read rapidly, wisely, critically..." 


“Valuable as has been our practice of using standardized tests, 

it has had some rataer dire results, expecially in connection 
with our handling of able students. A talented boy with an I. 

Q. of 137 comes into high school. He is fourteen and enters the 
tenth grade. We give nim a reading test. He scores tanth-grade 
reading ability and we assume taat he is a practically normal 
child; but ne isn’t. His reading quotient is only 100; hie intel- 
ligence quotient is 137. There is a log of 137 points between his 
reading ability and his reading performance--a difference too 
great to be accounted for as a mere fluctuation in test scores. 

So long as his reading ebility remains behind ais general ability, 
the school cannot get from him his waximuz performance. Perhaps 
he, above all others, needs special training in how to read." 


Shall we now consider the reading provlem from the standpoint of the 
teacher. Until rather recently, higi-scnool teachers have presumed that 
the job of teaching reading has been the task of the elementary school 
and have, for the most part, expended little effort to improve the situ- 
ation. Furtnermore, few high-school teachers have had the necessary train-~- 
ing for administering a prozram of remedial reading and general reading 
lmporvement. Unacquaintance with appropriate reading tests and the lack 
of suitable instructional materials for such a program have also augment 
ed tae problem for teacnerse To make matters worse, tae teachers from 
otaer departments have usually felt that tne full burden of remedying 
the reading situation should fall upon the English Department. Mr. George 
C. Jensen, Principal of Sacramento Senior High School, offers the follow~ 
ing pertinent quotation in the January 1936 California Journal of Second- 
ary Education: 


"Altogetaer too long have we assumed that the teaching of read- 
ing is a function of the elementary schools. That has been a 
mistace.e. The junior and senior highs have their reading tasks, 
todeee"! ; 


"Something nas to be done about it. ‘That something, in my judg- 
ment, is fer tue aign school educationally to accept the students 
precisely as taey are, knowing full well that large numbers of 
tuem are inevitably destined to come to even the senior high school 
as poor readers. Whetner it is tuat many aiaken slowly or have 
difficulty in mastering, reading tecaniques, the fact remains that 
they cannot read well and so tend toward failure in all reading 
environments. It is a fact, too, thit a very large percentage 

of these poor readers can improve greatly in reading abilities if 
given proper instruction." 


A survey of all 105 students in the Oakland High School in 1934 re- 
vealed that 1663 per cent of «hem had not reached the seventh-zrade reading 





ability. Mr. I. Keith Tyler of tae Oakland schools makes the following com 
ment on the situation: 


“The fact that this large percentage of students have such low 
reading ability emphasizes the problem facing the senior-high-~ 
school teacher in attem ting to teach the aigh-school subjects. 
High-school subjects are still narrowly intellectual~bookish- 
ness predominatese Waen students are unable to read with under- 
standing, instructional problems become acute." 


The school administrator in the final analysis is responsible for 
the initiation and perpetuation of an adequate program for meeting the 
reading problow. His is the task of providing an adequate testing pro~ 
gran and a variety of suitable reading materials based on the test re- 
sults. Without his insistance and guidance, the cooperation of all de- 
partments in improving pupil reading will probably not be obtained. The 
aduinistrator's lethargy or unawareness of the problem is often the dif- 
ference between an effective reading improvement program and no progran 
at all. 


The instructional progra: is seriously involved with the reading 
problem. Where courses are taugit on the basis of single textbooks such 
works may be over the heads of the poor readers and may fail to challenge 
the most able readersae Many textbooks are too difficult and abstract for 
most pupils before whom they are placed for study. The English reading 
progran is frequently overweight with abstract, classical literature. 

The inability of pupils to read is responsible for :iany of the failures 
in English, social studies, science and mathematics. 


Miss Etta B. Ages, Vice-Principal of Edison Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, gives a striking illustration of this problem in the December 


issue of the Social Studies Review: 


"The B7 class sat quietly reading their social studies lesson. 
Martin looked up as I approached. ‘What is that?! he whispered, 
pointing to the page. ‘What do you think?! ‘'Con-jun-shun,' he 
pronounced slowly. ‘Congregation,’ I corrected. 


"Across the aisle Malba had her finger on a word. 'Try it,' I 
urged. 'Clergy-man' sue faltered. I questioned, ‘What does it 
mean?* 'His name?! she queried hopefully. 


"We took a referendum. ‘How many know what a clergyman is?! 
Three hands were raised. ‘All right, Shirley.' '‘'It's--it's-- 
I guess I don't ‘mow.' Raymond was likewise unable to bring 
kmowledge to utterance. Bill saved tue day with, 'It's a 
preacher.'! 


"The rest of the period we concentrated on the meaning of the 
words in tliis paragraph: 'Near Boston tuere lived an able cler- 
gyman, Thomas Hooker, whose opinions did not please some of the 
Massachusetts people. He was not banished, however. He simply 
decided to find a place where he and his congregation could have 
nore freedon.! 





"On the orrow, in response to the question, 'HYow any know 
wnat congregation means?!’ eight hands went up. Should we feel 
discoura, ed because the previous day's efforts were wasted on 
seventy-five per cent of the class, or be elnted at the siow- 
ing of a net gain of 700 per cent over yestorday? 


"On the board I wrote a wultiple choice test for six words: 
able, clergyman, opinions, banished, congregetion, freedon. 
For exa..ole, A clorgyman is a banker, lawyer, preacher, doctor, 
fari0r. 


“Bach pupil made lis choices. Substituting in the paragrapa 
above tie synonyms selected by Melba, this seemed to be the 
meaning sic read into ner social studies lesson. 


‘Near Boston taere lived a siart doctor, Thomas Hooker, 
w.iiose ideas did not please some of the Massac‘1usetts 
people. Ee was not praised, however. te simply decided 
to find 2 place wuere ..e end his Congress could have 
neve laugliter.! 


"Martin's version read: 


'Near Boston taere lived a sick preacher waose enenies 
did not slease--He was not promised, - uowever--' 


"It tales no violent stretch of the imagination to arrive at 
tae conclusion tliat these readers were attempting material over 
tacir sends." 


It is entirely conceivable that the average science or history teach- 
er is totally unaware of the degree of this problem as it related to his 
instructional =.iterials. 


So far we nave discussed the problems of reading as it perhaps exists 
in most high schools. Shzll we now consider what high schools are trying 
to do about the problai? That the problem has long been recognized and 
taat tue attempts are deing made to solve it is indicated by certain in- 
structional trends in Los Angeles County high schools. 


Teacnuers are increasingly recognizing that the job of teaching read- 
ing is a continuous task--tuat it cannot be completed successfully in any 
specific grade or school division or by the ond of any particular period. 
In other words, to be effective it must be the cooperative task of all 
teachers on all levels. English instructors have seen this need for sone 
time, mt the majority of teachers in otner fields are just beginning to 
see the light. 


Miss Mardele Robinson, Director of Research and Guidance, South Pas- 
adena City Schools, in a recent reading conference for Los Angoles County 
teachers, made tne following statement: 





"Science people need to emphasize reading teciuniques with sci- 
ence books which children can read and widerstand. The sane 
goes for the social studies. It is a problem of all depart- 
ments, not alone English. It won't solve the general reading 
problem for pupils to do a good job in the Inglish departnent, 
hen to step into other classes and get texts which they can't 
read~-texte which are foreign language as far as tuey are con~ 
cerned--it is impossible. It has been proven that the reading 
of any different books gets the sane results or better than the 
reading of one book in a class of pupils." 


In the January 1936 California Journal of Secondary Edueation, Dr. P 
I. Spencer, Claremont Colleges, substantiates these two trends with the 


following: 


"The development of more functional reading performance is the 
responsibility of every level of our instructional system. Much 
of tue disability experienced by secondary school pupils, and 
reported by students of secondary education, is caused by the 
assumption of teachers in higher schools that their students 
have learned to read. 


"Reading as an interpretative process is never learned in the 
sense that it may no longer be improved. Students may be capable 
of reading effectively in one field of literature, and be con- 
sideratly less effective in their work in another field. 


“This condition raises a question, with regard to the current 
practice in many secondary or higher schools, of assigning to 
one departuent of instruction the developmental or remedial work 
with book-reading. Every teacher cust be a teacher of reading. 
Every teacher is responsible for the development within the 
students of effective methods for performance with the ideas, 
Daterials, and modes of expression needed for successful achieve~ 
nent." 


Dr. Arthur Ss Gist, in the April 1936 Saliforals Journal, agrees with 
Dre Spencer as follows: 


"It is a common assumption that one type of silent reading applies 
to all reading material. In our high schools, it assumed that the 
s0)hcu0re will read Ivanhoe in the sane nanner as he will read 
Euc:.id's geometry. Whereas, tue truth of the uatter is that in the 
stu‘y of English, mathematics, history, and so on, each calls for 
& vurticular type of silent reading, strange as it seemse.." 


"It is, therefore, obvious to many educators and to specialists 
ir. the field of reading that each department in the secondary 
scuools should contribute to the development of silent reading 
habits. This is amply justified when we assert that each sub- 
Jject-natter field should have as one of its major ains the 
development of the specialized reading habits needed in that 
field. The inclusion of this aim requires tine, and the develop- 





nent of a tecanique of instruction which uay be new to sone 
teachers. Furthermore, it takes time to develop habits within 
@ field. However, it is tice well spent and »ossibly saves 
tine in the long runeee" 


"Passing the buck’ will not solve our probleas. Silent read- 
ing habits are never fully developed until our sental growth 
has reached the apex of its development. Therefore, at each 
period in a person's life someting way be added to his grasp 
of tne world's sterehouse of information. To uecet this pro- 
blen in our teaching tecaniques, with definite responsibilities 
assuned by each department for the inmprovenent of the varied 
Silent reading habits." 


Another trend is the growing tendency to extend wide latitude in tne 
reading program on the basis of pupil interest and ability to conprenend. 
No worthy work is rejected from the reading progran. Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the works of Shakespeare, or the Dickens novels will be read by those 
pupils who may be interested in them and who can profit from then. This 
does not justify, aowever, turusting these works into the hands of all 
pupils as personal reading assignments. 


There is new euphasis upon current literature--books, wagazines, news- 
papers. The Reader's Digest particularly is being utilized as a valuable 
adjunct to the pupils' reading program in all aubject fields. Its articles, 


condensed from other magazines, are pertinent, do not depend upon tineliness, 
and are both interesting and easy to read. 


Teachers are detreasing the amount of required reading demanded of 
pupils--classic or otherwise; but, in spite of this fact, pupils are read~ 
ing auch more widely taan formerly. The conscientious English teacher 
knows the social and moral values contained in many of the finest clas- 
sice, but who recognizes that wany of these works are too abstract and 
too difficult for any pupils to fathou "on their own steam," are read~ 
ing these works or excerpts tierefron to the classe By the teacher fill- 
ing in, drazatizing, interpreting as she goes, the pupils gain tiuese liter- 
ary values and learn to appreciate these good works. They likewise learn 
to listen. This type of program would not be advocated for a steady diet. 
It is evident taat a balanced reading prograu for the pupil would avoid 
the extrenaes of an apoplectic program over-weighted with classics and an 
anenic program consisting only or nostly of current works. 


World and oriental literature are gaining a larger place in the read- 
ing programe Not only are there available worth-wnile literary selections 
from uost civilized countries, but the reading of these works helps young~ 
sters to understand other peoples better. Where there is understanding, 
there is also increased goodwill. 


Many Los Angoles County high schools have been emphasizing the teach- 
ing or reading, with stress upon remedial phases. The Compton Junior High 
schools, Redondo Beach, Whittier, South Pasadena, Monrovia, Montebello, and 
Citrus Union have done excellent work in improving the reading performance 





of problem readers. Antelope Valley, El Monte, Excelsior Union, and the 
Inglewood High Schools have just completed school-wide test programs as a 
basis for renewed attack upon t.is problem. Dewney Union High School is 
neeting the »roblem of general reading inprovenent through emphasis upon 
reading in science, social studies, and other fields. Pomona and Whittier 
have nade noteworthy progress in developing prograns whereby the teachers 
of other departnents cooperate with English teachers on this problen. 


In the Theodore Roosevelt High School of New York City, thirty teachers 
went to work on 360 of the worst cases. In six nonths 73% has shown in- 
provezent, some of then raising their reading level by three grades. Many 
youngsters who were failing in all their work, losing their grip, and 
heading in all likelinood for juvenile delinquency, were actually taught 
to read, and were thus given a new lease on intellectual life. In thirty 
to sixty days very retarded pu»ils made as great a gain as the average pu- 
pil maltes in a full school year. 


Coning’ back to the West Coast, one teacher in Los Angeles County re- 
ports that students wao would not pick up a book earlier in the year are 
now actually reading book after book. Teachers of other subjects have nen- 
tioned that they have seen evidence of iuprovenent in their particular 
subject, which they have felt had been influenced by the remedial reading 
program. The evidence in all the schools indicates that the efforts in 
this direction have been fruitful and should be extended. 


Schools recognize generally than an effective program uust be based 


upon adequate testing, appropricte reading materials and exercises fcr tho 
problen reader, well directed enphasis toward improving the normal reader, 
and the provision of a wide variety of reading materials suited to both 
interest and ability all along the line. 


That the whole reading problem is being recognized generelly is evi- 
denced by certain other highlights on the horizon. The California Teachers! 
Association has recently sponsored a series of reading conferences for 
both elementary and secondary teachers; Los Angeles City and Los Angeles 
County Schools have been and are still evaluating reading source materials 
as to their vocabulary difficulties and diversities toward the end that 
teachers ni.ht better fit reading materials to pupil reading grade place- 
ments; the universities and colleges, as evidenced. by the summer session 
catalogs of Claremont Colleges, Whittier College, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and University of Southern California, are setting up su2 
mer session opportunities for secondary teachers to learn to aduiinistor 
instructional materials for the teaching of reading. The National Society 
for the Study of Education is planning a yearbook on, Decade cf Progress 
in the Toaching of Reading. But perhaps most gratifying of all hs ‘een 
the development within the first two years of excellent instructional 
ee for the improvement of pupil reading, some of the best oues of 
which are? 


Bessey-Coffin: Reading For Understanding. 

Hovious: Following Printed Trails. 

McCallister; Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading. 
Persing-Leary: Adventure Bound. 





Yoakam-Knowlton-Bagley: Reading To Learn. 


Teachers who recognize the problem are enthusiastic in wanting to 
do something about it. Present indications are that more consturctive 
effort will be made in secondary schools toward meeting the challenge 
of reading inability during the next five years than has taken place in 
the entire paste 





SYE@SIGHT AND VISUAL ASPECTS OF READING INSIRUCTION 
by Brant Clark 
Psycaology Department, University of Soutaern California 


There has been considerable interest during the last few years in re 
lation of visual defects in particular and sensory defects in general to 
reading disability. This has been particularly true since Hames published 
his first paver on the subject in 1931. Betts! contrioution of a series of 
stererocopic tests designed to determine the presence of these conditions 
in tae school room has siven an added impetus to the investigation of the 
oroblem. It is somewhat surprising that these factors nave not been stres~ 
sed before, because defects of visual sensitivity have been known for years, 
and the effect of pronounced sensory defect on mental development is obvious. 
On the other hand, the problem is much more complex taan this simple state- 
ment, particularly when the sensory defect is not so yronounced. 


Bames studied the ocular characteristics of normal and reading disa- 
bility cases in over 200 students. He found that the students in the read- 
ing disability group showed lower acuity of vision and greater binocular 
imbalance. In another study, he found that a reading disability group ex- 
hibited pooer co-ordination of the two eyes tnan was found in a control 
sroup. Eames also made a study of 28 cases of the correlation of ocular 
defects and found that after correction, these students assumed progress 
comparable to that of the control sroup. He believes, therefore, that other 
things being equal, students can be ex»,ected to assume normal school pro=- 
gress after the correction of ocular defects. 


Farris made aa extended study of the ocular caaracteristics of scaool 
children in Oaxland. Some of tae sore in2ortant results are; 


1. Far-sightedness and strabismus (cross eyes) tend to retard 
progress in reading. 


2. Low defects nave little effect on reading aciievement. 


3. Hmmetropia (tie ideal condition of the eyes) does not 
necessarily imply superiority in reading. 


4. Near~sightedness apnears to contribute toward orogress in 
readinge 


5. The correction of ocular defects is an aid to achievement 
in reading. 


These results show that the problen is a great deal more comlex than 
t..e simple statement tuat eye defects, in general, will retard progress in 
reading. As a matter of fact, Farris' results seem to indicate that at 
least one defect, 1.e., near-sightedness, may actually act as an aid to a- 
caievement in readinge The reason for this is simply taat a near-si;i.ied 
chili's eyes are better adapted for near work, even better than eyes t.at 
arc cametropic ("normal"). It should be pointed out that in spite of the 
Coaplex analysis Farris made, his correlations were not high. 
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One of the factors wiich nas been stressed most as an important factor 
in reading is the condition of imbalance of the two eyes.e A possible ex- 
dlanation of the cause of suca a relation has been found at the University 
or Southern California by snotosrapning the eyes of subjects having imba.- 
ancese t+ was found that persons with large binocular imbalances make large 
corrective adjistments during reacing. Taese corrective adjustmen*s are 
of the type which tend to cause eve fatizucs nence “Ley wovle de expectet 
to cause difficulties in reading. "1 is arco possible tiat smaller isha.ances 
may cause similar but smaller fatigue. Tuis is a problem that would bear 
investigation. 


Betts and his co-workers have made a definite contribution to the pro- 
blem of “reading readiness" in designing a battery of tests which are con- 
structed to determine "visual readiness" as well as a series of other factors 
They have dcsigned a series of tests built around a stereoscope. The tesis 
include measures of: visual acuity, fusion, stereopsis, ocular balance, ard 
ametropila. Tnese tests are undoubtedly of considerable value in selecting 
— of marked ocular irregularities, if certain limitations are kept in 
Minde 


Drse Fencrick and Bond made a definite contribution to the problem in 
two associated studies wade in New York. They studied both auditory and 
visual characteristics of poor reeders.e. The technique of matched »airs was 
used. The two groups were matcned in regard to IeQ., age, and amount of 
schooling in reading. ‘Tuaeir conclusions were quite extensive, and two very 
important things were found in regard to reading disability and sensory de- 
fects. It was found tact ween speech was predowinant in the teacning neth- 
ods, auditory defects were vor; important in causing reading disability, 
but when the visual factcrs were stressed, auditory defects were not so im 
portant. aA similiar tring was found for visual defects, e-e., if visual 
defects, i.e., if visual fectors weve stressed, visual defects were iw:or- 
tant, whereas if the: were 20+ stressed, poor vision was not as important. 
These findinzs illustrate very nicely that tiie whole problem of sensory .de- 
fect in relation to educational progross is very complex. It is not partic- 
ularly surorising that correlation dvetween visual defects and reading dis- 
ability are not hign wien one considers the variety of factors waich are 
involved in reading progress. Also, it must be xe vt in mind that both 
good and poor readers wey te retarded by sensory defects wnen the sensory 
defects of good and poor readers ave coupared. 


Recently, two studics have been made comparing tie findings of Betts! 
tests with reading disability. Swanson and Tiffen, at the University of 
Towa, have found tat the tests co not differentiate between good and poor 
readers, vut they delieve that Betts! tests and otner similar tests vill 
saed light on tae provleas Of course, this is what Betts is actually try- 
ing to do, i.e., find possible causes of reading disability. Witty and 
Kopel, at Northwestern, studied tae visual characteristics of 10 cuildren 
Wien T.0's ot 80 and avove aud Zound no difference between good and retard 

Peis sts on the tests. They made tue point, however, that it is possiulr 
oe aoe ang oor veaders may De retarded, and tne correction of ‘he 
+c% 48 a8 important in one group as in another. 
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In this very complex problem of reading disability, it is important to 
guard against over-simlifications. Reports of specific cases, siow, with- 
out doubt, that the correction of certain visual difficulties will result 
in marked spurts in educationsl achievement. It is undoubtedly true that 
normal vision, hsaring, and sensitivity in general, arc essential so mex: 
imum achievement. It is therefore aavisahle that tirough exeriastion of 
the eyes to be made when the shila enters schcol and at regular iatervcis 
thereafter. A similar examination is vital in the comprehensive individual 
diagnosis wnich should precede remedial treatment. 





PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF BEHAVIOR 


Condensed Discussion 


Forrest N. Anderson, M. D. 
Director, Child Guidame Clinic 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Question: Have you any facts about the relation between juvenile de- 
linquency and reading cbility? 


Ansver: No. I am more and more impressed by tho interrglatioa of 
the factors in these things. We can no longer say that any one factor is 
the definite cause of reading difficulty or of retardation in reading. 
Neither can we mke a distinction between the physical and the psy- 
chological causes, because they are interrelated, and they both work cas 
a unit. We do find importent causes of difficulty in the physical makeup 
of a person, We also find meutal disorders, such as very bad attitudes-- 
to use that term "bad" which we sometimes apply to people. But it is 
impossible to say that one weakness operates alone. We sometimes find 
that the mental weakness has croated the attitude, and the attitude effects 
the physical condition, 


For example, hemophlegia or stroke is much influenced by the physical 
and mental conditions, and it will be cured according to tho attitude of 
mind. I do not say that belief in recovery can cure real physical damge, 
“ut we know that the mind does have an effect upon the physical condition, 
and so do attitudos and feclings. Where there is strong hope of recovery, 
we may axpect much moro then in other cases, 


Furthermore, things which we have thought were in the mind are som- 
times physical, There is intearpley between the physical and mental con- 
dition, It is not possible to say which is the cause of any given troubles 
This is illustrated in our clinical cases. We cannot say how much of a 
person's difficultios come from biological and how much come from social 
causes. I boliove that there are cortain physical things which com from 
inhoritance. But in mny cases it is noither possible nor wiso to try to 
separate montal from physical causes. 


In the case of a disliked father, for example, where the father is 
gone, but the mother still dislikes kim, she will ask us how much of the 
undesirable reactions of the child are inherited from the father sand how 
much are acquired, We cannot answer. We can only explain that it is poss- 
ible that the child’s attitudes are not inherited and that they can be 
changed, Attitudes cannot be changed directly by the will or the mind of 
the individual concerned, but they do change in very subtle ways. In 
spoaking with c child and its parents and telling them of the conditions 
existing, we find that now light can bo given to the person which changes 
his feclings. 


I do not know what happons. We havo mny theories, But we must ofton 
give things to poople without knowing what we give. There is a great dif- 
ference between what we try to teach and yhat is taught. We can often help 





a porson without knowing how wo do it. I am not saying that thoro is no 
need to study in order to lcarn and to know as much 4s we can. I think 
that thore is 4 very definite valuo in that, 


But thero are effects derived from the actual relation between us and 
the children, not through what is explained but through something which 
appons to the person. People my think, and I think that wo know something 
about it, but emotions are things which cannot be put into intellectual 
terms. They are ct & levol which so far antedates tho intellectual that 
they cannot be understood by intelloctual processes, 


The basal ginglia in the humn being aro not much different from 
thoso of other forms of life. There is much Jess difforence than we finc 
in the cerobrs:l cortex, Emotions are so old that wo cannot understand 
them with the intellectual parts of our minds, But as we work ané think 
and try to cxplain situations, changes come in our emotions without our 

We use the tools wo have, and sometimes we do much good. 


We havo many cases of stealing. Dofinod strictly, of course, steal-~ 
ing is taking what does not belong to yous. Knowing the background of the 
individual we can rule out many cases, But there are many intractable 
cases. 


Even if we can say that tho stenling child has had a poor home, 
miladjustments and so on, I do not know that there is much that we can do 
about it. I think that the question is 1 pretty serious one. We know 
no way to deal with it. Thore is 2 lack of feeling tone present, so that 
the individual does not feel the same in a given social situation. I am 
inclined to think thot there is a congenital factor in this and that there 
are centors which mke it difficult for the individual to acquire a social 
feeling. At the basis of the lack of fooling tone there is ted mterial, 
The ease noods some situation where feeling tone my be sroused. But it is 
n fact thit we have discoverod no wy to dovelop feeling tone, any more 
than we havo any way to deal with fecble minds. All thnt we can do is to 
furnish 2 situction which will stimalate feeling or to put the individual 
with a person who may be ~blo to arouse foeling tone. 


Question: Do you think that thore is such c thing as intuition? 


Answer: Yes, I think that feelings hcve their language, Thoir ways 
of exyrossion ore difficult to describe. I am convinced of that. In the 
psychiatric interview there is no technique oxcept to got some understanding, 
We can ask questions, but if wo stoppod with what we got in words we shouid 
be balked, It amunts to little. Wo read betweon the lines, because We 
know that there are me:nings which ore not in words, Sometimes we read 
too much. Ve aro constantly trying to read onough but not too mch. So 
I think that the language of tho anotions communicates sometimes, and we 
enll that intuition, 


Question: Does 1 child know tho causes of his comiition? 


Ansvor: No. It is very difficult to kcep from .sking, "Why did you 





do it?" Often he will give 1. reason, which he probcbly believes himself. 
And the reason he gives my reclly be a factor in the case. But there is 
so much going on which he does not know. so that I do not believo tict a 
chilo nov any othor person can understand it fully. I am not without hone 
howarer. Being sround the child anc studying him is worth much when ve can 
find cut and tell him about any of his cheracteristics. But chila guidance 
has tried to do too much. We have tried tc expiain things which are nach ° 
too complex. At the same time we have lecrned mich, especially about 
educc.t.cial method, such as methods of gotting attention, about eating, 
stroting ind -any other things. But we have been 400 much inclined to say 
that what comes first is the cause of what comes after. Neither can we 
change the whole background of . child in order to cure him or say what 
specific fcector produces « change when one is achieved. 


Question: Is thore a high correlation between glandular conditions 
and behavior problems in childror.? 


Answer: The endocrine glands and emotions are very closely related. 
The action of interiunl glicnds in goneral illustrate these close relations. 
But to say thet the factors are vary closely related and interact upon each 
other does not tell which one of them is the original cause of the given 
condition. In the glondular system it is not what each gland docs which is 
important so much as the mutual stimulation and inhibition of all. It is 
the interrelation of the glands with each other and with the organs which is 
important. We used to know more -bout glands than gland specialists. The 
things which we knew, for example, that hyper thyroid condition caused 
nervousness, trembling, rapid heart beat, bulging eyeballs, etc., are still 
trus, but the relation of the glands to the emotions has now become the min 
theme of study. 


Psychologists may help people without knowing the exact cause of their 
problers, however. We have not been sufficiently avare of that in the rast, 
and wo have mdo too mny assumptions, We must remember that it is nota —~ 
quostion of one cause moving in one direction but 2 mtter of related causes, 
I think that we shall do loss damege if we know more and more about our on 
anc rolated fields. What we know is much moro valuable as a background 
thar for definite action in that field alone. We can got hold of a case from 
many angles, 


Question: Have we the right to rempve from school © child who has boon 
under tno core of tho clinic for three years and still shows no adjustment 
but is a continual monace to othor childron? 


Arswor: Theo are many children whom we can study but whom wo cannot 
cure. We must cecide between the child and the group. Wo can still believe 
thet the individucl child is not to be blamed and that he still has the 
rights of an individual, but the other children must be considered, 





A REPORT ON JHE ORGANIZING OF CO..xUNITY RESOURCES FOR REMEDIAL WORK 


By miss Lula Leigh Pickett 
Adjustment room teacher, Upland, California 


Becoming more and more concerned about the ever increasing number of 
children in the Fannie D. Noe School, in Upland, California, tho were unable 
to read, the teachers, the principal, the superintendent, and the board of 
education were unanimous in desirin,; to have something done about the matten 
As a result of this desire the speaker was employed to put into effect, be- 
ginning January 2, 1935, some plan of remedial reading. 


The literature on the subject was studied carefully for suggestions as 
to procedure, methods of teaching, and materials available. It soon became 
evident that while there had been a great deal written on the subject of re- 
medial reading, there was very little that was aelpful, because of tne 
vague, general, platitudinous character of the suggestions made. The state- 
ment made by Dre Bettslof Ohio State, that "... our professional leaders 
have failed to integrate research findings and to translate them into prac- 
tice," was found to be only too true. Such statements as "certain sxills 
to be obtained," "special abilities should be taken into account," "the 
child's readiness to read is a factor in his success," “immaturity as a 
cause of failure to learn to read," "child should have a oractical demons- 
tration that he is not stupid," are all true enough, but little attempt was 
made to tell what tae "certain skills" are and how taey are to be obtained, 
what the "special abilities" which should be taken into account are and how 
they are to be recognized, what "reading readiness" is and what its distin- 
guishing features are, and what the identification marks of "immaturity" 


are thougat to be. 


Tae same situation held true in regard to the methods of teaching. In 
large measure, specific teaching techniques were lacking. Such statements 
as: "Arranged in a meaningful way, the study of words will usefully suople~ 
ment the child's activities in learning to read;" "Teach the child to use 
Ais phonetic imowledge:" "Use interesting devices;" offered little in the 
way of practical assistance. Zven where the directions were more specific, 
they ‘vere, on the whole, the same old methods found in general practice. 


When it came to the matter of devices and materials which were avail- 
able they seemed to of little value, because tney seemd to be commercial 
rather tuan educational. It frequentley seemed, also, that in the literature 
symptoms of poor reading were siven as disabilities. Short eye-span, short 
perception span, lack of proper phrasing, word reading, lack of ability to 
analyze words, lack of ability to differentiate words, and inaccuracy in read- 
ing are all characteristics of poor reading, but do they in themselves con- 
stitute the disability? Is inattention a cause of poor reading ability, or 
rather, does it not wave its roots in some otner factor, and poor reading 


results? 


The reading field was apparently still opea to amateurs, as well as 
to professionals; so the speaxer entered tae field, and tae following plan 
was out iato effect. Whaat success it may have had an continue to have was 
and is due entirely to the splendid, waolehearted dooperation of everyone 
in any way connected with the worl. 


1. Sducational research bulletin. Vol. XIiI, no. 5. Sept. 19, 1934 
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Only the original 32 cases will be reyorted, although 98 children were 
worsed with from January to Junee Obviously, it was not possible to obtain 
e couslete physical and mental examination of the entire 98 cases in that 
short time, esoecially since tine children were entering the reading classes 
at varying intervals, even within the last three weeks of school. 


wiss Jessie Brown, the principal, had the teachers of the first four 
grades submit to her a list of the children whom they wished to receive 
special help in reading; she approved the list and handed to the speaker. 


NUMBERS 


Total number of original cases 
Number of cases wnich it was thought 
advisable to drop for various reasons 
Number of cases waica woved away before 
caeck tests were given.. 
Number of cases having poor reading habits.. 
Number of mentally dull cases 


Number of casus being reported today (physical)... 


PHYSICAL CASS REFJXTED 


Serious visual defects 
Tonsilectomies 

Hernia cases 

Cryptorchid condition 
Serious auditory cases 
Diabetic cases 

Speech defect cases 

Serious dental defects 
Allergic or endocrine cases 


4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
4 


w 


Nine differnet physical defects of very serious nature appeared in the 
group. Seven of the children were apparently well. Of these children, 
three were mentally dull and the other four overcame tneir reading difficulty 
within six weeks. Further, it would seem from this report that children 
may be considered, and even branded, as reading problems when their real 
difficulty may be located in some physical condition. Would it not seem 
advisable just as soon as a child gives evidence of failing to grasp the 
idea of reading to have him given a thorough, comprehensive physical 
examination and an intelligence test-- the I. Q to be used as a guide as 
to what the teacaer may expect from the pupil rather than as a reason for 
her not teaching him? 


None of the paysical conditions reported were new developments in the 
children; many of the conditions had been present when the child entered 
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school. One cannot help wondering why a child who is so obviously unable 

to sec or to hear, who is suffering from astama, hay fever or another form 
of ullersy, who gives every evidence of some glandular or »hysical dis- 
ability should be expected to learn to read before the physical disabilities 
have been corrected. Certainly ve would all agree that learning to read 
symbols requires a high degree of discrimination and that the least we can 
do wanen we demand that a child learn to make these discriminations is to see 
that he is equipped with all the physical means at his command waich will aid 
him in mastering so complicated and complex a process. If one attacks the 
roots of the matter ratuier than tne symptoms, it would seem logical to clear 
up the paysical difficulties first, then to attack next whatever seems to be 
ceusing trouble and thus to gradually aelp the child to develop into as com- 
plete an individual as it is possible for him to bee 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES ASSISTING IN HANDLING [HS CaSES 


Financial help in dealing witn the vision defects was given by Dre 
Ryan, by the Business Wowen's Club and by the Lions Club. Tue latter 
finclly established a revolving fund from which classes were to be supplied. 
The parents were permitted to pay the debt by weekly payments of any sum. 
The board of education gave permission for an allergy clinic to be held in 
the nursery room every Thursday afternoon. A five dollar fee was charged for 
the tests, waich were given by Dr. Rogers and aaurse fron Loos Linda Yos ital 
The Community Hospital gave a metabolism tests for $2.50 to any one recom 
mended by the P. T. Ae Thais organization established a revolving fund 
Similar to taat of the Lions Club. The regular family physician gave the 
permit for the hos»ital services Dr. John Craig issued perm:ts for the 
tonsilectomy cases to be cared for at the County Hospital in San Bernardino 
County. The F. T. A. also had serious dental defects corrected for the 
Childrene The superintendent, iire Harold Ce Cook, borrowed the San Bernar~ 
dino County Audioweter - A for three days, during which time the hearing of 
250 children was tested. Wo revort on the findings can be made at this time 
Since school closed before the data could be compiled. The Child Guidance 
Clinic, at Claremont, gave the intelligence tests. 


1936. 


Any cases found nevding attention on the list of those who were examined 
with the Audiometer-A should receive attention, and an effort should be made 
to assist such children in receiving whatever attention is indicated. 


Some way will have to be found whereby some of the cnildren will receive 
better home care. It is hoped that the Coordinating Council may aid with this 
After classes have been supplied, tonsils removed, and other corrections made, 
the work vill be of little value unless the child has an adequate diet. 


Sometning should be done about speech cases, the vision cases already 
corrected should ve checked, and the new ones should be sent to the occulist. 
The same thing is true of the tonsilectomy cases, allergies’ and endocrine 
CaseSe 
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It is obvious from the foregoing report that we are trying to apply 
the methods used with individual children in the Child Guidance Clinic to 
tne regular public school classroom. Occasionally there is a child who 
has some difficulty the cause of which is so obscure that a long period 
of study is required to locate it. Dr. Hodgins, a local physician, has 
expressed his willingness to study such cases in an attempt to throw more 
light on reading difficulties. 





VALUE OF VISUAL EDUCATION IN .HE CLASS ROOM 


by 
iitss George Hill Visual Zducation Department of Pasadena Schools 


In starting a discussion on my tovic, the use of Visual Aids in the 
class room, I should like first to tell you about the types of aids used 
in our Pasadena City School system. I have visited and read about other 
departments of a similar nature and consider that ours is as efficient in 
its service to teachers as alinost any other. 


Facility in locating visual material both by teachers and by shipping 
clerks wade it imperative, in establishing the department, that uniformity 
be carried out in the sizes of picture mounts. 


The smallest flat pictures used are of course the stereographs, which 
are wagnified by the use of the stereoscose. It was found very difficult 
to circulate eacu stereograpa by title, so graduating enveloves that would 
accommodate from one to tnirty stereograpnas of the same subject matter were 
purchased. The group in the envelop is catalogued under the general subjoct 
heading and each icture is titled for the use of the pupil or the teacher. 


In the same way we have reference prints housed in envelopes. The 
mounts of these prints that are found in the envelopes are all 10 by 12 in. 
size, but the pictures on the mount may be any size that is usable to the 
pupil. The material of the prints is drawn from various authentic sources; 
Nature Magazine, Asia, Japan, National Geographic, Old Mentor Magazines, 
Travel, L'Illustration and other such reoutable sources, as well as actual 


ohotographic material which we develop in 8 x 10 size. The uniformity of 
mount in size and color tends to make the child forget the mount and focus 
his attention on the picture depicted. 


We have the medium Vall print which is a 14 x 17 mount, the Yall print 
24 x 30, the frieze which is 17 x 40. Almost any picture we may care to 
use may be trimmed to fit one of tuese four standard sizes, but should we 
have an oversizod picture we have it mounted on a roll wall backing similar 
to the roller maps and charts used in any class room. 


In projection material we have lantern slide sets in boxes ranging from 
1 to 40 slides catalozued under one subject heading with each slide titled 
as in the stereograph groupe The fact that the slides are noused in a box 
maces them easier to shia. It is optional with the teacner whether she uses 
all of the slides in the box or not, but she has an opportunity to choose, 
for example, the views showing the industries of the country she is studying. 


If sne is studying, Japan, she may want to study Rice. If she orders a 
lantern slide set of "Japanese Peovle at ‘jork" she aay not want to show any 
of tue slides on tea or other industires other than rice until a later time 
or she may want to take two or three days on each of several industY¥des and 
Sae has tuem in one set wnich is easier to handle than several boxes witu few- 
ex slidus in each. 


We have still-films which are similar to a lantern slide. They are 
projected on a still-film carrier in a balopticon projector the same as the 
lantern slide, but they are easier for the teacher to handle, because after 





the still-firm carrier is threaded the teacher may turn the take up reel, 
bringing alternately picture and title before the eyes of the child without 
stopping to lift a slide, make sure it is right side up to project explain 
its title and then project it. 


In addition to the still-firm we have another small still picture 
printed on 35 mm stock safety film called a roll-film. Roll-films are less 
expensive but so far they are not as varied in subject matter as the stili- 
film and have not therefore found as wide a use, which they may in the future. 


Then we have exhibits of cotton, grains, butterflies, moths and other 
things. For example, one of the best exhibits we have is one on the red~- 
wood tree, brought to us by our iizas Olch, our school librarian and director 
of visual education. This exhibit contains a cone, a seed, leaves, bark 
and wood, and a piece of the finished redwood to show the relative sizes 
and bring the child a better idea of a real redvood if he has never seen one. 
Exhibits are housed in flat boxes with cellophane faces to protect the 
material, but they are more difficult to circulate and to file in the build- 
ing so we have fewer of these than of other types of materiale 


Lastly we have the 16 mm motion pictures on a wide variety of subjects 
from elementary subjects through the High School and Junior College work. 


I have spent time telling you about the types of material used so you 
may assume their use in the class work I will describe. 


Let us consider first the prim-ry grades, kindergarten through the 
third grade. It is necessarily recognized that the xindergarten work is 
almost entirely mechanical and visuale The mentality of the average kinder- 
garten child could start to read, but all educators agree that there must be 
a transition period between the home and unsupervised >lay, and the regular 
organized grade school :/orke 


Certain time is set aside in kindergarten to play organized games to 
teach the children now to get along with their fellow pupils, coonerate and 
work with them. Tae first organized class work is with colored clay, cravoas; 
colored paper, or paints, taus bringing the element of color into the fore- 
ground in education. 


The child is encouraged to construct or draw things and the first 
things that will take shape will be things within the experience of the child. 
He is familiar with his home, family car, dog, cat, wagon, or doll and his 
first exoression on paper will depict one of these things. 


Tne child's conception of his home may be a little vague so the teacher 
should suovly a model or a picture of a house for the pupils to copy. 
Individuals may vary the details of the model, but the original outlines will 
be the same. 


As soon as the child sces the model he will make comuents and compare 
it with his house or taose of his neighborse By showing the model or picture 





then the teacher has motivated interest and comparative thinking. 


From the kindergarten the child goes into the first grede with a 
great deal of anticipation of using books and learning how to readde 


In earlier education the alphabet and combinations of letters to make 
certain sounds were established and learned before any attempt was made to 
spell or read words, but today the children's books are full of laeicd 
pictures and gradually the caild recognizes that the word 'dog' lovoks as 
different from the word 'cat' as the two animals are different and he becomes 
fascinated with the variety of words he sees. 


Now a good primary teacher will surround herself with a wealth of 
labeled pictures to illustrate as many of the words the pupils will learn 
as she can possibly showe 


These pictures will stimulate interest and comparative thought. There 
will be a great deal of conversation relative to the pictures and wide awake 
youngsters will rush to learn more words so they can find out more about the 


things they seée 


All teachers are familiar with the state text "Terry and Billy". At 
least half of this book is dictures. It has been created with the child in 


minde 


The very first pictures shows a boy, a girl, a dog, a cat, a doll, a 


wagon, anda goat. All of these objects are probably familiar to the child 
looking at the book with the exception of the goat, so the problem ariscce 
Yoat is a goat? Where does he live? Does he have a house? ‘hat does he 
eat? How big is he? etce, etce 


The clever teacher could well include the use of pictures in this first 
lesson to show the relative size of an ordinary dog or boy to that of a goate 
A boy might be tying a goat to a stake in a field of grass. The simpler the 
early victures are the better. 


The teacher stimulates interest if there is a child in the class who 
has seen a goat by allowing him to describe it to the class in his oun words,» 
She will find that the child will point out details-in the pictures that she 
has missed entirely. If she listens carefully, she will learn from th> 
questions the children ask their little classmate and from his description, 
what to ask them, when, at a later time she presents a more complicated 


~icture that may not be within the realm of their exnerience. 


A good teacher must remember at all times that the small child's whole 
experience this far has been visual, audial, and physical. His mother may 
or may not aave read to him, but at any rate he hasn't read himself and he 
must obtain a definite correlation between pictures, his own experience and 
words to make reading worthwhile in nis future. . 


In the first two grades the teacaing snould be directed so as to 
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stimulate interest in the study of other countries and other peoples, thus 
laving the foundation for the grades to follow. 


Here in Valifornia, especially in Los Angeles the grade schools will 
have representatives of many races, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiien, 
Negro and éthers, but in other districts the teacher may not have actualities 
to point out here information, so she must resort to the use of pictures or 
models, or leave her children with a very inadequate kmowledge of the words 
they have been reading. 


This is 2 -cll mown fact that 50 to 75% of teaching passes over the 
heads of the majority of our pupils, simply because it is too abstract and 
bookish. It lacks interest concreteness and therefore meaning. Knowledge 
is gained througa rich and varied experiences and these experiences are 
largely sensorye From the cradle to the end of life we are constantly 
acquiring a wealth of information through touching, tasting, smelling, hear 
ing and seeinge ‘The child must be given the most varied experiences possible 
to fit him for the varied and changing world of today. 


When the study of other countries is introduced pictures become of 
more value than ever. Can you imagine a book or words that could give you 
wort.while victure of a pineapple if you had never seen one. Just for 
amusement you describe a pineap le to a group of children, tell them the 
color, approximate size, about the spines, the leaves growing out of one end 
and see what the result is waen drawne 


The color they make will range anywhere from a chrome yellow to orange 


or greenish yellow, the shape will vary from a cactus ap le which they may 
imow has spines to a muskmelon shape, the spines will be as I said similar 

to cactus spines or thorns at least something like something they lmow, and 
when it cowes to the leaves growing from one end, you would be astounded at 
the variety theres Carrots, beets, onions and turnips may be the only things 
they know which have leaves growing from theme 


Just think of the time a teacher would save if she had a good colored 
photograpa of a pincapple, one of a pineapple field to show the way they 
grow, a man standing in the field to show the relative height of the plant, 
another view of the field showing palm trees in the background to help give 
an understanding of the locale of the plante 


When a child grasps one thing and it becomes concrete in his memory 
it becomes a part of him hidden deep where he can draw on it for reference 
and comparison later. 


In our schools, Holland or Japan or both are studied in the third 
grade. Rather than forcing the study of either the teacher usually makes her 
choice and orders all of the pictures, still-films and slides we can send her 
on the delivery before the term starts. In this way she has an opportunity 
to choose the pictures sie feels are most problematic for the group and they 
will be on display when the child enters tie first daye : 


One teacher hung a large colored picture (color is very important to 
young eyes) on the bulletin board. ‘The picture showed 2 children, a boy and 





a girl standing near the embaniment of a canal. The teacher make no 
comment at the beginning of the class. 


She was busy at her desx and the children were free to walk up to the 
picture and examine it, talk about it, question, some volunteered information, 
but im any event the interest was aroused for all cf them, but tke pictus 
did not completely satisfy taeir queries, so the teacher ste; red in here. 
to ask if they would like to read a story about these two Dutch childrea-- 
the response was enthusiastic--next morning the Dutch twins were in their 
hands and the story began. 


The teacher did not use tne additional aids sent to her that week, 
but noted their call numbers and ordered the pictures in a sequence that 
would follow the book. Other pictures, slides, stereographs and even moving 
oictures on Holland were used from time to time to revive interest, to 
verify statements and to supplement the reading matter. 


With visual aids a book leaves a much greater knowledge of a subject 
than without. The conclusion of the book is more concrete, more of an 
actuality, and more of a whole. 


Why and how are descriptions in a travel book made worthwhile? By 
comparison to things within, the knowledge of the reader. Visual instruction 
trains the powers of observation and developes a correct interpretation. 


An old Chinese philosopher said that one picture was equal to a 
thousand words. However, some Educators have been foolish enough to believe 
that Education could be all visual, but that is a definite fallacy. Either 
the book alone or the use of pictures alone is weak, but the combination is 


strong. 


In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades our system studies Californias 
its industries, neighboring states, and Mexico, wes.ward movement and 
ancient, medieval and modera life. 


In visual we have found that geographical views usually form the 
nucleus of a good victure collection. If a teacher presents geography with 
its human relationships, topographical characteristics, climatic differences 
and historical developmeut she will have a class that has a fairly fine 
concention of the coumtry he is studying. He will correlate in his mind 
topogvaphy which has directed since the beginning the movement of man across 
countries with the actual history of certain periods. 


Then I went to school I studied geography mostly without pictures other 
than volitical and relief maps which left me with an extremely vague idea of 
wort thie mountains of a country looked like, what kind of trees grew on then, 
etc. Ther. tT studied history, for example of the westward movement from the 
tixe tne people left Holland to settle in America. 


\s 1 remember, I had no clear conception of the kind of homes the 
pocple in fiegland, who went to Holland temporarily before coming to America, 
lived in. Have you any clear idea of what the homes in England and Holland 





vere like at the time? 


After coming to America, these people constructed homes and we mst 
judge that although they were much more crude, they were probably near in 
plan and appearance to that which they had known previously, but affected 
by the types of wood which they found to use, and the facility of using the 
trees for woods Were the trees, and the wood they found the same as those 
they knew before they came so far across the world? 


In my school work no attempt was made to correlate these geographical 
influences with the historical facts and even now I feel lost sometimes 
trying to see in my mind the conditions of the country they came from, as 
compared with the one to which they come. It's strange how the earliest 
impressions of a bit of knowledge remains uppermost in your mind even after 
the wrong impressions have been corrected. 


To thoroughly teach Social studies, a teacher needs a good picture in 
her own mind of the conditions of the period she is attempting to teach. She 
definitely needs a wealth of pictures to verify the reading matter in any 
history book or the historical facts have absolutely no meaning for the child 
except that for some incongenious reason his mother is sending him to school 
to learn some crazy, meaningless stuff that has no actual communication with 
his own world or experience. 


Didn't you ever think your teachers were peculiar trying to make you 
learn a lot of dates, names, places, and things that didn't mean anything 
other than the satisfaction that you received a 100 per cent and your neighbor 
only received 98 per cent. 


Today children absolutely would refuse to be satisfied with just dates, 
nanes, otc., thay go te theo Roving pictures ‘hich give them the news of today 
in actuality. They can see Haile salassie, the country and countrymen over 
which he ruled. They can see the difference between the methods of warfare 
of the Ethiopians and the Italians, the difference in costume, the difference 
in homes, transportation, roads and innumerable other things. 


The next day, Miss Jones expects Johnhy to Imow the date that the 
Pilgrims landed in America, the name of the boat they came in, and who was 
the leader 6f the group, and the name of the child that was born on the trip 
over. Johnny may have learned these facts and tell them to Miss Jones, but 
he'd like to say "Aw Nerts, who cares what happened in them days." 


A teacher today has to go to the movies, hear the radio, be conscious 
of every rotogravure section and the modern books that are being compiled 
to help her familiarize herself with this present world. She just can't be 
an old stick and give her children anything concrete to live bye 


You may say a teacher doesn't have time to do all of-these things, she 
has to correct papers and plan her lessons. If she knows her subject as of 
course she must to be teaching, she will find her tomorrow's assignment in 
today's discussion just as she found today's in yesterday's lesson. 
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During these days of economic stress when teachers are overloaded with 
pupils, are curtailed with materials, and expected to do so many more things, 
they rust have some means of simplifying taeir teaching problems and still 
accomplish the same taing. If they have no picture collection of their 
own, Shere is no visual education department in the system or county from 
which she can borrow and the public library in the town doesn't afford any 
pictures on her subject, then it is her duty to go to her principal who 
knows the stress under which all of sis teachers are working and suggest 
that at the next Parent Teachers! Association meeting that he explain the 
situation and ask whether some of the parents don't have old magazines, 
Travel, Nature, National Geographics, Asia, Old Mentors or any other good 
pictorial magazines that tuey would like to give to the school to help the 
children. Or, the school might put on a contest among its pupils to have 
them gather all of the pictorial magazines that they could obtain from 
relatives, neighbors, or friends. 


If the individual school doesn't have a librarian who could review, 
test, catalogue, and mount the pictures then the principal should suggest 
to the Board of Education that they set aside a room or some place and employ 
some one on a teaching basis vwnuo has a teacher's training and knows the 
principles of cataloguing from the standpoint of a librarian to go over 
these pictures, evaluate them and catalogue them so they are accessible to 
teachers. 


You may think that the Board of Education would feel they were too 
pressed financially to even dream of establishing even a one-room department 
of visual Education, but I believe that if they could be made to understand 
how such a department would add prestize to their own school system, would 
simplify teacuing and yet greatly improve it, if they could see how other 
systeus through tle aid of parents and teachers have done so much to give 
their children all of the advantages of a large system on comparatively little 
expense, I'm sure they would be willing to spend time and energy on such a 
proposal. 


Going back to the reference prints which I showed youe We have 
thousands of such prints, wnich are orgaaized and catalogued and I think I 
would be sate in saying that at least half of our prints have been obtained 
from magazines donated to the department or from free travel sourcese 


Having a centralized department which houses both visual and one 
elementary school library, we cowe in contact with most of the teachers 
during tie year. If any of tem nave traveled during the summer, we ask 
(and they seen flattered) about the trip, the tyve of country, whether they 
took any pictures, and whether they would mind lending us the negatives of 
these victures to reproducce 


Here agaia you may say wno is going to pay for the developing. I'm 
sure if you would start a small departiwent, parents and teachers would 
soon see the advantages of its use and give benefits to gather funds to be 
used for their cuildrene 


As a depertment grows it will collect to own or borrow all types of 





visual aids the same as a public or school library collects books. 


There is definite economy in a central bureau or department of visual 
education. Curricula is the same throughout the system so tae material 
coilected could be adjusted to the course of study and the class:oom aid 
circulated as library books. In fact if the department could be si‘uated 
with or very near the library, teachers might order their books and their 
visual material. 


Another advantage of a central department is its ability to supply at 
low cost the essential aids to the classes at work, to obtain or utilixue the 
type of material best suited to obtain the desired results. A central 
department as your school warehouse can buy with a better discount than 
each individual school. 


Projects might be housed and more properly cared for in a central 
department because in a school they may be put in a cupboard in the office, 
but Miss Jones uses it in her room, hasn't time to put it back that nigh, 
puts it in her cupboard, forgets it for several days and another teacher 
doesn't know who has used it and doesn't know where to look for it. Many 
problems can grow from not having a central department. 


I cam here really to try to make you gee that visual aids can simplify 
teaching and learning to such a great extent that you would be astounded 
at the relative results obtained from classes, one of which used all 
available visual material in addition to their texts and one which used orly 
the texts and had to rely on the word descriptions and comparisons that 
their teacher used to interpret words and ideas about which they read. 


The identical reviews and examinations showed the first group to be 
100 per cent or more ahead of the other group. Their knowledge was como] ete 
and authentic while the other group kmew facts but didn't understard ther, 
had no means of correlation, were definitely erroneous in their conclusious. 


I hove I have made you feel that the more we try to bring book-learring, 
visual experience, and life together as one unified whole the greater the 
results in Educatione 





DEVELOPMENTAL AND REMEDIAL READING FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


By 
Blanche Ls Garrison 


Many people dislike the vord remedial as used in connection with read~ 
ing classes for retarded pupils. Its use, however, is justifiable from ivo 
poirts of views The term is derived from the Latin remediunm meaning ‘%o 
howl again." The tragedy of many illnesses is that there are no reuedies. 
Fortunately in the renedial reading there are comparatively few cases that 
cannot be inprovede The second reason that the term is not so odious is 
based upon a principle of mental hygiene. The pupils that reach tine secon- 
dary school level are old enough to understand that everyone is handicapped 
in some way. It may be a physical matter; it may be a personality trait; 
it may be an inability to carry a tune; it may be a reading difficulty. 

The first and nost fundarental means of correcting that handicap is to rec- 
ognize it. If, then, a teacaer presents the situation to her reading class 
in a tactful yet direct way, her pupils will accept the fact of their re- 
tardation cheerfully. In most cases it will serve as a source of motivation 
for the term's work. That reuedial reading as such is not so "messy" and 
uninteresting and terrible as it sounds is to be one phase of this topic. 


When the reading work at tue Thomas Jefferson High School in Los 
Angeles was begun five years ago, some of the teachers thought that it was 
going too fear to introduce such elenentary work in a senior high school. 
The resulte obtained, however, have more than justified ite existence. As 
typical, the following figures are interesting and encouraging. The Sept- 
ember to February class of 1935 was a representative groupe With two ex- 
ceptions these thirty-three people were all sixth grade in reading grade 
in plecement. There were fifteen Nogroes, seven Mexicans, six Italiang, 
one Chinese, and four Americans. The racial and language handicaps in the 
group were obvious. The I.Q.8 ranged from 65 to 107 with a median of 85. 
There were only four with 1.Q.68 of 95 or above, waile fourteen were below 
85. This was another obvious reason for their reading troubles. At the 
end of the term in this same class, three people failed to make any improve- 
ment; one scored less on the second test than on the first; sixteen made 
seventh or eight grade placements; and thirtoen were above eighth grade 
placenent. Translated into percentages, 39 per cent can hope to do average 
work in such studies as English and social studies; 48 per cent can do 
mediocre but passing work; and 3 per cent will fail. These figures are 
not exaggerated; each term the percentages remain about the same. There is 
no doubt thet many boye and girle are thus saved from failure in their high 
school work. The reading classes, then do a good job of human salvaging. 


The teacher of remedial reading must be a cross between a pioneer and 
a missionary.- All three classes have to be a hardy lot. They cust not 
be afraid of priuitive conditions; a little clean dirt, some loud laughter, 
and emergency situations cust be welcome in their daily routines. People 
who are too meticulous about their surroundings and too fussy about their 
companions have no business in any of these fields. The remedial teacher, 
the pioneer, and the missionary must all have zeal for their tasks. The 
pioneer must always feol that distant pastures are greener, that just cver 
the next range lies an earthly poradise. The missionary must know tha’ he 
is called of God to carry his messaze to the heathen, that his doctrine 
alone can save the souls of his people. The teacher of remedial reading 
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must feel, too, that her work will save her people's immortal souls and that 
oniy through her work can they hope to pioneer and explore vicariously in 
the range of books beyond whica lies most modern adventure. Finally, esca 

reli 
cf being the first white.man to gaze into that fertile valley. The missiv:- 
ary must know the peace that passes understanding because he has appropria:- 
ed God's promises to himself, and he mows the power thereof. The teacher 
must know the joy of armchair adventure. Because she is an inveterate 
reader she has been able to work out a philosophy of life, to adjust herseif 
to her environment. She leads a well-integrated and complete life. For 
this reason she desires to give her pupils the tools whereby they may also 
win a measure of happiness and contentment. The remedial teacher, in shcrt, 
must be a pioneer and a missionary in spirit. She must have a zeal for and 
a conviction about her task. 


The room in which reading is taught should be well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, conveniently located near the library, and attractively decorated. 
Above all it should be orderly because the type of pupil usually found in 
this kind of a class is in a confused mental state a large part of the time. 
The confusion in his surroundings simply adds to his mental disorder. Of 
course, a library atmosphere is very desirable. 


The remedial pupil in the secondary school is one who has met with re- 
peated failure. Consequently his first experience in his reading class must 
be successful. In @ small way it must be exhilarating. Easy material is 
the rule. After the teacher has gained the confidence of her pupils, one- 
day a week is spent in the oral reading of easy poetry, such as that found 
in "Verse of Our Days" Each pupil is allowed to choose whatever poem or 
part of a poem that he especially likes. He studies this for about five 
minutes while the teacher copies on tae board a few lines from a poem in 
which there is ample opportunity for phrasing--expecially one with "run-cn 
lines." Before any pupil reads his selection before the group, the class 
selects the thought groups in the verse on the board. Then they turn to 
the selection in their books and read it in chorus. Several well-chosen 
poems are read together. This choric work has proved very helpful in aid- 
ing the pupils to read for thought rather than for words. Before the indivi- 
dual pupil reads, he is given any assistance he desires. Stress is always 
placed on the thought of the selection and the class decides whether or not 
he has read it satisfactorily. To vary the oral reading program, one-act 
plays may be used. Such plays as "Spreading the News" and "Two Creoxcs and 
a Lady" are especially good. These plays are read at sight, but attention 
is given to expression and phrasing. It is surprising how popular the 
oral work becomes. The pupil who has always been a laggard enjoys per- 
forming and "showing off" before his fellow students. 


The so-called work type of reading is very necessary and apprcximately 
three out of five days of the week should be devoted to this kind of read- 
ing. It is well, however, to stress the work reading more at the end of 
the term than at the beginning. This is true for several reasons. First, 
the pupil heartily dislikes reading. It is easier, then, to gain als con- 
fidence if he is given an interesting and exciting bool. Second, the teach- 
er learns her pupil's needs and ae the term progresses soe is better able 
to provide for tiem. 
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Some actual procedures which have been found successful at Jefferson 
may be helpful to Others. Three days of the weok the class uses a common 
textbook. About thirty pages are assigned each day. This amount crovds 
the vupil, but the material is very easy. He is simply forced *o read 

rapidly, and that is one of the ends desired. Each cay the possible 
word difficulties of the future assignment are discussed. Simple objective 
tests such as true and false or completion tests are given. Tho student 
understands that these tests are merely a means of making sure that he has 
actually read thirty pages. Then, too, the questions form a basis for class 
discussions. Upon comoleting a book, a list of the chief characters is put 
on the board and the pupil is asked to use three adjectives to describe each. 
Frequently personal estimates of the book are required. 


Each time an objective test is given, small slips, on which are mimeo- 
grapned some simple arithmetic problems, or directions, or puzzles, requir- 
ing written answers, are passed to each pupil. Of course, part of the pro~ 
cedure is to see who can get the correct answer first. All the classes 
seem to like this sort of thing. 


Another device that is used on work-reading day is a set of short, 
mimeographed paragraphs of factual material. There are twelve paragraphs 
in each set followed by four questions to each parpgraph. The time allowéd 
for each group varies from fifteen to tventy mimutes, according to the dtffi- 
cultye From experience only and not in any sense upon a scientific basis 
norms have been established for each set of paragraphs. 


For the work type of reading, the following books are used in this 
order: "Jim Davis," "Man for the Ages," "Wild Animals I Have Known," - 
"Up From Slavery," "Ancient Man," "Helen Keller, Story of My Life," and 
otherse “Up From Slavery" is used for vacabulary and for selecting the 
central thougnt of each paragraph, while "Ancient Man" is used for organi- 
zation of material and order of events. 


Tae last day of the week is reserved for a good time. Library booxs 
are read and enjoyed for recreational purposes. The public librarians in 
the district heve cooperated in making annotated book lists of appropriate 
books. The books on this list are placed on special shelves in each of the 
branch libreries, and the remedial reading pupil is urged to make himself 
known to tie librarians so that he will be given special consideration. 
Monthly reviews by the district librarians are also given. 


In addition to this cooperation, the school librarian assists very 
materially. She has used tne fine money to buy books practical for reme- 
dial reading. Tliere are now available some seventy-five to one hundred - 
easy and interest.ng books. These are on a special shelf so that a stu- 
dent may easily select what he desirese Ten recreational books is the 
gcal set, but the class averages only five. A very simple book report is 
filled out ani a block graph showing each student's rocord is posted in 
the room. Many of these books are from the Junior Literary Guild. There 
are such titles «s "Buckaroo," "Deep Water," "Invincible Louisa," "Boy's 
Life of Colonel Lawrence," "South of Zero," and "Exploring with Beebe." 
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The remedial reading work is beginning to influence the whole soncept 
of the Bnglish program in the senior high school. Less and less stress is 
being placed upen grammar as such, and more and more stress is being laid 
upon literature. The teaching of literature is itself being changed. ~ 
Teachers of experience are beginning to question the advisability of teach-~ 
ing Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Browning to the average high school student. 
Many believe that the average boy or girl when forced to read these Inglish 
classics form a hearty dislike for the liter:ture which he should enjoy when 
he is older and more mature. The purpose of the English curriculum is be- 
coming and will more and more become to introduce the pupil to good books. 
If the sixteen-year-old student learns to appreciate and enjoy such books 
as "Pearl Diver," “North to the Orient,” "Mary Peters," and innumerable 
others, there is little doubt that he will in his more mature years learn 
to appreciate the more profound works of the great masters. The major 
task then of the high school will be to introduce the average student to 
good books rather than to great literature. 


As a corollary to such an dbjective will come developmental reading. 
The average pupil will be taught the importance of increasing his pseed and 
comprehension and accuracy in reading. He will realize that there are 
practically no upper limits in improving his reading skill. As he improves, 
he will find new worlds in which to rove. This is to be the teacher's task 
--to bring to her boys and girls deeper significance to life experiences. 
How exhilarated and how privileged the modern teacher should bel Edith 
Silwell in her work, “Poetry and Tradition and Experiment in Present Day 
Literature," writes: 


The purpose of art and literature is not to educate us into 
a state where cur servants must do our living for us. It is rather 
to give us increased vitality and more passionate sense of life and 
livinge We do not try to force our way of seeing upon peoples What 
we try to do is give people their own way of secing...We explain 
that there are a thousand aspects of even the most ordinary sud ject 
and that we see this subject in.such and such a way. This will 
help each person in turn to arrive at an individual view and idea 
of each object. All this enriches life; it aide experience; not 
only that, it will eventually increase the consciousness of the race. 
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The following pages give some sample exercises used at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School. 
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DIRECTIONS 


Tonight after school tne boys are going to play baseball. Jon is to 
organize one team and Tom the other. John nad to get four new boys waile 
Tom needs three more boys. Draw a circle for each boy that John is going 
to get and a square for each boy that Tom must find. Color falf of the 
circles blacke 


DIRECTIONS 


Mary had five apvles. She was very hungry so she ate the largest one. 
Her brotaer came home and wanted an apple for dim and his friend. Draw a 
circle for each of the apples Mary had at first. Put a cross in the circle 
representing the one Mary ate and underline the circles representing those 
that her brotaer took. 


TOTAL MEANING 


Everyone was excitedly running down the street.. The amall boys were 
shouting to their companions to hurry, so that they would not be late. The 
older people were somewhat more self-contained, but there was a feeling of 
impending disaster in the air. Suddenly the shrill note of the sirens were 
heard and the crowd broke into a cheer as the fire engine swung around the 
corner and came to a stop in front of the orphanage. 


What caused the excitement? 


(football game, street accident, fire, parade) 


2 © 


(Teacher's Name) 


(Pupil's Name) 


is assigned to a remedial 
reading class. His reading 
material in all of his class~ 
es should be casy, out taere 
should be a olentiful amount 
of ite Any help you may be 
able to give him will be ap- 
preciated. 





FACTUAL EXERCISES 


A century ago in Ingland, Friday was considered such an unlucky day 
that the Adsirality decidod to refute tue superstition with the building 
of a "I'ridry" shipe Friday was tac day her kmcel was laid, and the day she 
was lausched. Friday was nes nace, and the nanze of ner caytaine Friday 
was tuc cay she started on her maiden vo,age. And sie was never heard 
from againe 


le Way did England name a ship “Priday"? 
2. What happened to her? 


In the Philippine Islands, nearly all farming is done to :msic. The 
wmusiciciaas follow the workers in the fields and »lay for them while they 
work and sing. All their movaients are in rhythm with the music, thus 
making then the only grou; of farm hands in the world who go about their 
work like a Broadway chorus. 


1. Where do farmers wor’ to music? 
2- How does music help tien? 


One of the greatest shocks ever received by the Chriutian world was 
the discovery——-by the anatomists of the Middle Ages--that man did not 
lack a rib, as everyone had been led to believe for many centuries by 
the Biblical story of the creation of Eve. 


1. Who was shocked by the discovery that sen and women have an equal 
number of ribs? 


About the middle of the 18th cantury, the Swedish botanist Linnaeus 
discovered the sexual system in plant life, and it so shocked the religious 
world that his famous writings were banned in a number of Buropean cornirics 


for many years. 
1. Who objected to Linnaeus' writings? 


From READER'S DIGEST 





DYSLEXIA OR READING DISABILITY IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGH STUDENTS 


BY 
Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Ph. De University of Southern California 


My attention was first called to the relationship between speech 
defects and reading disabilities, as a member of the psychology department 
at Mount Holyoke College. We found, during our speech tests given to Fresh- 
men in the fall of each year, that very often girls who were classified in 
the remedial speech group were also found to be in the slow-reading groups, 
were sometimes behavior problems during the course of the first year in 
college, or were referred back to the department for special help because 
of difficulty in covering required reading assignments in various courses 
and consequent poor scholarship. 


Fort several years the results of the oral and silent reading tests for 
freshmen were charted and a amall appropriation was made by the college 
so that we were able to assign an Honor student to work on a technique for 
reading, writing, and spelling disability in college students. This work 
was also extended to children from the Springfield schools who were referred 
to the local Child Guidance Clinic, because of difficulty in speech, reading. 
I do not wish to give the impression that all speech defect cases are 
associated with a reading disability, because this is not the case, but we 
found that about one case in six referred to the Holyoke and Springfield 
Child Guidance Clinics had reading disabilities, as well as speech defects. 
In the city of Los Angeles we find that about one case in four referred to 
the speech clinic has also a reading disability, and at the orthopaedic 
hospital about the same ratio holds true fér the speech clinic cases. 
These children come on Monday afternoons to the Child Guidance Clinic of 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, and on Saturday mornings to the orthopaedic 
hospital. As the work increased, it has required more time than the speaker 
was able to give to it, and so stutent helpers from U. S. C- and from U. C. 
L. 4. working for credit in speech, psychology, or education, have been 
giving assistance with the speech and reading problems for the past two 
years. Today I shall confine myself to speaking chiefly upon the practical 
side about Dyslexia or reading disability. It is usually through the ~ 
teacher's recognition of the child's slowness in reading, the desire for 
special tests on reading, writing or spelling and speech, that they refer 
such cases to the clinics mentioned. Children from the public schools 
often have a behovior problem and need more time than the regular teacher 
or the speech and remedial reading teachers can give. By a cooperative 
arrangement we give him special tests, report back to the teacher, principal, 
or whatever agency referred him, and at the request of the school may w-der- 
take intensive remedial help. We do not take such a child when he is ai- 
ready receiving the halp of the special teacher in the schools, unless to 
give the diagnostic tests for the use of the teacher in her remedial work. 
This has proved to be a happy arrangement and prevents over-lapping or 
Cuplication of effort. Miss Chapin, Miss Danielson, Dr. Valentine, Dr. 
Scanitt, Dr. Woods, and other members of the public school supervisory or 
teaching staff have always maintained a helpful and cooperative attitudo 
towurds any work which we undertake with special cases, and we feel it a 
privilege to work together for a common purpose. 


We know that the baby understands a good deal of what is said to him 
before he can talk. Likewise he learns to talk before he can perform the 





more complex coordinations requized in rerding and writing. The child 
gradually acquires siill in spelling, reading, and writing by a slow, 
gradual process, and this skill advances with practice and experience. 

Many children seem to pick up the ability to read, write and spell very 
readily, and it doesn't seem to matter very much by what method they are 
taught. Others seem to be lacking in certain sensory fields or their per- 
ceptions in these fields are undeveloped, unawakened or unresponsive in 
some special way which affects their school attainment, and yet does not 
necessarily indicate mental deficiency or low intelligence. On performance 
tests many of these children show even a higher than average I. Q In 

the old fashioned country school children used to trace letters with their 
fingers. About the time when Quantz and Gray began their studies of read~ 
ing, educators frowned upon this motor process, and assumed that ALL chil- 
dren must acquire their words tarough the methods which seemed applicable 
to the normal child of good intelligence and with no handicap. That is, 
they required their teachers to forget all about phonetics and phonics, 

to inhibit tendencies to trace with the fingers or move the lips in read~ 
ing, and to acquire reading entirely through the look-and~say or the hear- 
and-say method. In the New York schools today there seem to be two factions 
favoring different methods, as described by Bond in his receht thesis from 
Columbia University press, on reading disabilities. One group adheres to 
the hear-and-say method, the other to the look-~and-say method, and yet 

the speech teachers are at present launched upon an ardent campaign for the 
teaching of phonetics in all speech classes, and they are finding excellent 
results in these slowed-up cases, as a result of phonetic training withovt 
regard to reading methods as sucht Similarly in local schools in California 
we find that teachers advocate one or the other of these methods, and that 
they tend to be "tirumds down" on any system of phonetic training, and so 

in this region we have came to rely more upon a motor or kinaesthetic 
method for the presentation of material to children who cannot learn by 

the look-and-say or the hear-and-say methods. In this recognition of the 
motor-minded or kinaesthetically responsive child, I believe that we 

are a step ahead of most soctions of the country in reading methods, thanks 
to Dre Fernald and her associates at U.C.LeA,, to teachers of the deaf; 

to speech clinicians representing the kinaesthetic and motor speech training 
as at U.S.C and to Marion Monroe, author of the diagnostic reading tests. 


We find that crippled children, delayed in the use of the larger, 
fundamental muscles, usually do not reapond to meech training until after 
either surgical intervention, medical treatment, or something which produces 
an improvement in the mental and physical status of the child. Once the 
child has begun to make walking movements, to use the arms more freely in 
gesture, to develop the muscles of the face more actively showing improved 
understanding and increase in perceptual ability, then we may expect to 
help him if he is referred to the clinic for remedial work. At the Ortho- 
paedic Hossital, relaxation. pool therapy, physio-therapy or glandular 
treatment in various cases, is already in progress when the child is re- 
ferred, and he usually responds better to specch training following such 
treatment, than when he comes to the speech clinic first. Rolaxation cf 
the habitual tensions, improvement in posture, and intellectual qu=cloning 
seen to be the results of his prelininary treatment before ne has even be- 
gun his speech work. I believe this idea of physical relaxation, freedom 
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from undue tensions, worries ond fears are very inportant to improvement 
not only with spastics, infantile paralysis cases and the lilte, but to all 
types of special handicaps, and so we begin with this, in all of the reme- 
dial work. 


Those of us who are interested in speech believe that modern reading 
systems have eaphasized the silent reading methods rather to the detriment 
of oral expression. Children of the non-werbal type suffer more from this 
emphasis upon silent reading than do well-socialized children. Sometines 
ewphasis upon handedness is unfortunate, as a child changed from left-to- 
right at about the time he enters school and begins to learn to read, may 
confuse his manual habits and motor sicills, and experience a speech diffi-~ 
culty as well as confusion in letter recognition, sound recognition, blend- 
ing of sounds in writing and reading as well as in oral speech. 


Mary, a Norwegian child illustrates this point. She was naturally 
left-handed and at beginning school was changed from left to right, and 
immediately became disoriented as to letter order, digit symbols, word 
recognition and could neither spell orally nor in written form more than 
30% of the words in the Ayres Spelling test for her grade. Her native 
tendency to read from right to left became intensified, and she continually 
reversed words and letters, reading--"was" as "saw," "of" as "for," and 
also inverted some letters, reading A as V, Was M, P as Q, and inverted 
the digits 6 and 9 in reading giving 69 as 96, writing 7 in reverse, writing 
many digits back-handed and at the time wnhen she entered third grade her 
reading score on the Monroe Diagnostic tests Hageerty Reading and Detroit 
Word recognition tests gave her grade placement of only IA. Her difficulty 
had become so intensified, however, that it seemed unwise for her to con- 
tinue in third grade without remedial training and so a course of insvruc- 
tion wae undertaken with the cooperation of those who referred her. In 
half a school year she showed considerable improvement, and at the end of 
the year was up to the norma for Grade 4B, to which the school authorities 
had promoted her at the end of the school year. 


We believe that insufficient attention has been paid to the moto- 
kinaesthetic factors in language development, in reading and in writing. 
The muscular sensations formed as the child goes through the process of 
reading a word, saying a word, writing e word, are en inportant part of the 
learning process. Some children seed these muscular sensations more than 
others, and need training in blending sounds through uniting visual and 
auditory impressions with the motdr and kinaesthetic images. The kinaes~ 
thetic is aften effective where the visual (look-and-say) or auditory 
(hear-and-say) methods fail. Some children acquire language more ecsily 
than others. Auditory and visual impressions may guide the majority of 
children, but we find exceptions among children who respond yore readily 
to moto~kinaesthetic impressions. Thess cuildren mst know more about the 
details 6f HOW to form the letters, HOW to road the word,. FOV to reproduce 
it, and as they fail in responses to auditory ond visuel. stiioli,. the 
logical thing is to make use of th> reasining sensory impressicns invoked 
through motor process of learning by doing, “roving just how to eay it and 
where to form the movements, whether i1 spoech or in ri‘ ing--where to be- 
gin to read tae word, and how to reeducsie ine moter pathways which have 





been responding to habits waich have been functioning in reverse. 


When the traffic officer intercepted me the other evening for driving 
without ligaots, it was of no use to tell him that I had been unable to get 
a fuse at any warside station, it being late and a holiday, and that I 
had not wilfully violated the law; tne facts remained that the driver was 
in the wrong. I could not get an electric~current through because of a 
short circuit, etc. So witha the non-reader, the facts are evident--that 
there is a short-circuiting somewhere, and the duty of the educator is to 
remedy the situation as quickly and as effectively as possible, lest the 
child's wuole educational career be endangered. It doesn't always matter 
so much which method is employed, provided he learns to read, to observe 
the reading-traffic-signals as to where the word begins; to obey the 
traffic rules in reading words in sequence, and in writing them, so that 
they convey the thought which the writer had in mind. Most of us are in 
agreement as to the value of the tracing method in writing, as formulated 
by Fernald and her associates. Many of us also find the Monroe reading 
tests very helpful in diagnosing the difficulty without delay, before we 
apply the remedy. 


We may succeed in securing permanent waves for adults and security 
pensions for the aged, but there is no permanent wave by which we may 
educate all children, after any one fixed pattern, because of the indivi- 
dual variation, difference in speed of learning and memory span, differenace 
in eye~voice span and power of attention. 


At the White House Conference of 1930 it was reported that for every 
person who is committed to »rison or to hos»itals for mental diseases each 
year, there 1zre several at large who are beginning to be maladjostad to 
the difficult social or industrial conditions under which they mst live 
through no fault of taeir owne We used to blame these failures on the 
individual, now we are placing it squarely on society. When some inner 
urge or impalse is thwarted in the child, adults aften fail to understand 
his point of view. The child is inexpressive and an emotional explosion 
may occur because the impulse could not find a normal outlet. Frequently 
the difficulty is found to be due to some serious sandicap, special 
limitation, or drawback, which might have been prevented, had the difficulty 
been earlier diagnosed and dealt with. 


The difference in the psycuology of the normal and of the specially 
handicapped child has not been sufficiently realized. That there is a4 
difference, is becoming increasingly apparent aé we study the individual 
child. Once the child has found ais way out, he responds much like a 
little friend of mine who has been doing remedial work this year. Instead 
of finishing the school year at the lower end of the grade, as for tue 
past three years, he finds himself for the first time in his life up to 
the grade level in his various subjects, and he will enter school in the 
fall «ith a wuch happier prospect than ever before. We are not allowing 
his present status to lapse, however, during the swomer, but all through 
his vacation oway from the city, ae is corresponding with the speaker who 
Points out the words misspelled in his weekly letter, writos it in large 
script, sends it back to him, and under the direction of a cooperative 





mother, he will trace these words till he masters them write them in his 
own indexed speller, and then write another letter, and so on. This is 
alsc the first time thet he has ever received personal letters adfrersad 
exclusively to himself and the desire to do this is in itself a form of 
motivation which keops the ball rolling and reduces resistance against 
hard work. 


Dr. Douglas Thom the psychiatrist has said that the security and men- 
tal health of the child is not so much in the hands of the psychologist, 
psychiatrist or other specialists, as in the hands of the parents, pedia~ 
tricians, teacaers, and others who come in daily contact with the child 
over long periods of time. We need not so mich highly specialized labora- 
tories, asp an intelligent medical public who will train parents in the 
eseentials of mental and physical hygiene and make the training of practi- 
cal value, 


In a beautifully illustrated and rare edition of books written by 
Luther Burbank I recently saw two pictures which illustrate the point 
that it is not always from the physically sound and mentally superior 
that we secure our best results. In the book referred to, there was a 
color=plate showing the modern luscious plums which we find in any market. 
With its picture appeared also the wizened, tiny "runt" of a plum which 
was its progenitor. There were qualities within that wild little plwm which 
@ genius like Burbank could develope To the ordinary man it was only 
wastage. We sometimes forget that out of handicaps come some of our 
greatest inventions and most important achievements. In work with children 
having delayed speech we are finding that the I. Qe may jump not only the 
few conventional points which we all allow, but ten, twelve, or even thirty 
or more points, once the child has begun to function thru special training. 
The rules regarding the constancy cf the I. Q. often fail to apply, we 
find, to specially handicapped children. 


Experiments on reading which are worthy of note are those of Buswell 
at the University of Chicago who finds great variations in eye-voice span 
in different individuals. It is minimal in small childrens Good readers 
have a longer span than poor readers. Dearborn and Catell at Columbia made 
tachistoscope studies of eye movements and found many regressive movements 
in slow readers. Book of Indiana University found great individual differ- 
ences in college students. His best readers were seven times as good 
as slow readers. In our selected group of girls at Mte Holyoke Ccllege 
entering on the college entrance examinations, we found our good readers 
ten times as fast as the slow readers. Our medians there for college 
freshmen in reading rate were somewhat above those for the average student. 
Slow readors were usually slow in oral and silent reading. Many of the 
girls referred for spceeci correction on the basis of the freshmen speech 
tests were in tne slow-reading group, each year. Although there was found 
to be some gain in reading ability through the college years, there is a 
great range in ability still present in Junia year as was shown by re-tests 
given to Sophomores and Juniors who had been originally in the slow reading 
group. The gain was less than might have been expected. When remedial 
reading was given, the gain was more rapid than without such remedial 
training. Our averages were above those given by Bock and Whipple for 
college students, and yet we had many cases needing remedial training. 





The median grades received in college courses by our group of poor readers 
were below the medians for the grades of their respective classes. 


As to remedial work undertaxen with college students, our plan was to 
give individual conferences to each student, talking over the problem of 
her reading difficulty and stimulating her interest so that she desired 
rewedial work. Practically all were desirous of trying to make improve~- 
neut by training. History and Economics were the subjects most frequently 
mentioned in connection with reading difficulty, as these called for a 
gooé deal of skimming of supplewentary reading. Many reported difficulty 
in digesting notes, in finding essentials in reading, in concentration, 
in meworye Special topics were prepared and the girls met ae a class for 
practice in reading rapidly and in written reproduction of materiel read, 
by use of questions prepared by the instructor. The reading assignments 
covered such topics as; 


The value of rapid reading 

Reading and Comprehension 

Scimsing and its use in reading 
Concentrstion and attention 

How to get imvortant points in reading 
Improving one's vocabulary 

How to keep mentally fit 

How to keep paysicall) fit 

Learning ind remembering 


Tae most effective elements during the training periods were: 

(1) Motivation thru conscious effort to improve 

(2) Practice in skinning assignments. 

Some of the most effective study devices were: 

Studying and reading with a time linit. 

Keeping a record of pages read. 

Using a text book for reading-practice material. 

Keeping notes as to environmental conditions, and bettering 
them waen unsatisfactory. 

Reading without taking notes and then making notes after 
the reading was com leted. The details of this experiment are 
on file in the U.S.C. library for use of my students in Southern 
California, if any of you are interested. (1) It is also dis- 
cussed in my book on Speech Disorders. 


(1) Thesis on Rensegial reading by Mary Ellen Hayes, U.S.C Library. 
(2) Speech Disorders, Sara M. Stinchfield, Harcourt Brace Co. N. 
Y. 1933, pp» 239-275, Oral and Silent Reading. 


In closing I have some slides to show you which illustrate the reme~- 
dial work done in the Child Guidance Clinic of Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
the Ortaopaedic Hospital Speech Clinic, and the Hill-Young School of speech, 
& nursery school dealing with cases of delayed speech. 





A DEVELOPWENTAL AND REuEDIAL PROGRAM OF HXADING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The rajidly growing and intense interest in the remedial phase of 
education in the past few years nas done a greut deal to lay our methods 
open to very just criticism. The lengthening of the educational careers 
of children, child labor laws, and economic conditions wnich keep children 
in school longer, have had their effect on the school program and organi- 
zation. The criticism made by each succeeding unit in the system of 
orzenization of the groups sent to taem, and the natural tendency too of 
lumans to defend a product for which they are responsible, has led to a 
more or less definite attempt to analyse tae field for causes for criticism. 
This analysis, first in the elementary field, and now in the secondary, 
has led to some very interesting reasearch and experimentation. It has led, 
too, to some very radical changes in educational practice and organization. 


Among other things of value, the conviction that most of our educational 
maladjustzent is unnecessary, is gaining more and more credence. It has 
been, and still is, caused dy our rigidity or organization; our uniformity 
of method, our lack of attention to piysical and mental development in its 
relation to learning; our mistaken idea that courses of study are the 
curriculum, rather tnan tae experiences of children; and the comaon assump~ 
tion that children learn by association wit facts, rather than by associated 
experiences. It is the opinion of the writer that 90% of our remedial 
problem could be taken care of in the ordinary classroom, provided the teacher 
had the opoortumity and «mowledge, aud the facilities for making proper 
diagnosis of individual cases, and the skill necessary to handle individual 
needs. This would involve better trained and more competent teachers, 
probably more clinical workers, caanges in metzods to meet individual needs 
and a redirection of the teacher's energy. Tue idea that maladjustment is 
a@ necessary by--roduct of education is being discredited in practice where 
effort is being spent on tae problem. The load of the small number of clin- 
ical cases w.iich are found in our scaocol population, probably should be 
handled in a clinical way, where expert imowledge and skill can be employed 
waich a teacher should not be expected to possess. 


Assuming thet at present we have a problem of maladjustment to solve, 
there are several vossible ways of going at the solution. Special reading 
Classes may be established which a child may attend for a certain period 
in the day. Special rooms, called Adjustment Rooms, may de >rovided, which 
children may attend all day or pavt of the day. These rooms may have both 
types of pupils, some who seem better served to stay full time, and some 
who can profit better from a part-tiue experience. The advantage of a part 
time experience is that tae pupils kee in contact with the activities 
going on in the room and have such experiences as music and games with 
their own group. However, some children are so maladjusted that they 
need tue special attention which it is possible to ,ive in a smaller group. 
None of these situations should be maintained to take care of merely 
discivline cases or low intelligence cases waich give other teachers trouble. 
That is another tye of special work, snd saould not interfere with the work 
of a reading teacher. 


Another way of going at the problea is to give the regular teacher some 
expert assistance. Thais would involve more adequate puysical and mental 
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examination and help in follow up work in the event the cnild needed 
correction. Also more facilities for adequate programs of rest, feeding, 
posture correction, home contacts and educational and psychological diag~ 
nosis than now is provided. 


It goes without saying, that any system considering a remedial pro- 
gram should at the same time consider one of prevention. All the above 
mentioned facilities should be provided for this purpose. There is much 
to be desired in the matter of research to determine what constitutes 
prevention, as well as what constitutes remedy. We are in grave danger 
of preventing progress in our arxiety over maladjustment. We have very 
vague notions as yet abuut the natvre of readiness for learning at any level. 
Gates and Bond in their study of Reading Readiness, reported in the Teachers! 
College Record for May 1936, conclude that reading deficiency is caused 
more often from teacuing deficiencies than by lack of readiness in the 
child. 


_ In the event that the problem of retardation in a school is to be 
taken care of by the classroom teacher, her first move should be to study 
the facilities at her disposal for help. Most schools have some form of 
nursing service, medical advice, clinical service (however slight), local 
doctors, parent organizations, service clubs, and the teacher's willingness 
to give of her time and energy. 


While this survey is being made she can carry on testing program or 
collect data from one previously carried on. The information which such 
@ program yields can be collected in chart form, with such other information 
which a teacher can get as to home background, reading habits outside of 
school, travel experience and etc. Vision and hearing tests should be 
given with what additional physical examination is possible, teeth, heart, 
lungs, and in some cases, even a metabolic test and tests for allergy. 
We have only begun to appreciate the myriad of conditions which may pre- 
vent.a child's well being, and consequently the maximum use of his ability. 


After as complete a picture is made as is within the power of the 
school, the class can be divided into groups and materials and instruction 
provided according to the needs of each group. The following suggestions 
are at example of what has been done in one situation. The class was a 
B6 group whose reading achievement was too far below their mental ability. 
The median 1.Q. being 108; the range, 146 to 85; the readng grade-placement 
ranging from 3.9 to 82 while the range of ability in grade placement 
based on mental age was from 49 to 9.6. 


From the class chart, which included the following items, a grouping 
was decided upon, based upon the reading scores. The chart checked the 
following items: 


Chronological Age. 
Men’al Age. 





Reading Grade Placement (Stanford Ach.) 
Growp number (In this case 1, 2, 3, 4) 
Gray Ural Check Test (Grade Placement) 
Vision (Telebinocular Test) 
Hearing (44 Audiometer) 
Gcneral Health (From health card) 
Interests 
Biography 
Travel 
Science 
Fiction 
Animals 
Adventure 
Otaers 
Background 
Reading at home (Types) 
Read to at home, or had been read to. 
Uses the vublic library 
Poor (Physical and cultural) 
Good ( " ) 
Pravel ( " " Ce ) 


The material was obtained from school record cards and from a question- 
naire given to cach child to fill out. The matter of poor or good back- 
ground was taken from what teachers and the nurse knew about the condition. 


After the material was collected in chart form the children were group- 
ed in the following manner and the recommendations made for the activities 
of cach group. 


Group l. Reading Gr. Pl. Gray Oral. 
Case..l. 7el B7 

2. 73 A6 

3 703 B7 

4. 763 B6 

5. e A6 

6. * 37 

7. ° A6 


Recommended program: 


1. Silent reading for pleasure in widening fields of interest. 
2. Sileat reading for developing knowledge. 
3e Cppertunity cor sevelepang ont expressing judgment. 
4. s appreciation based upon 
accurate sibel, 
5S. Oral reading in audicnce situations. 
6. Help in developing reading oral skills in groups 2, 3, 4. 
7. Organization of material for class use. 
Bullotin bdoards 
Plays 
Reports 
Research in sources suited to the ability level of the 
group. 





ADODA aA og 
eeee#e#e 
NOrwnrnovo 


Recommended program: 


Points 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 given for Group 1 apply to this group. 
The pupils starred should have more oral reading to develop sxills 
and reading habits. This reading should be done on a level at least 
one year below the level indicated by the Oral Check Test score, check- 
ing at intervals and increasing the difficulty of the material used. 
Pupils not starred may help in developing sicille in groups 3 and 4, 
Some work type material should be given to aid in developing ability 
to evalute and to get meaning from content. 


Group 3. 
1. 5el 
2. 5.3 
3. 5.2 
4. 5.4 
5. 5.0 
6. 5.7 
Ve 5.3 


BREREBS 


Recommended program: 


Points 1, 2, 3, 4 given for Group 1 apply here. Orai reading 
recommended for Group 2- Wrok type reading should be given every day 
until pupil is made conscious of content and the need for careful 
study. This work type material SRould include the development of 
means for getting new words, sight vocabulary and meaningful vocabulary, 
in addition to appreciation of content. 


4.7 
tet 
309 


Recommended program: 


If this group cannot be handled in a special room or by a special 
teacaer, they should be sandled individually in the room. Case 1 needs 
to learn work habits, how to study for content, how to attack new words 
and to develop an interest in reading. : 


Case 2, needs to have his eyes attended to before any intensive work 
in reading is started. 
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Case 3, is a glandular case, who needs physical attention as well as educa~ 
tional. 


York for all these cases should be on a level on Which they can succeed 
easily. 


As a matter of fact the pupils in Group 4 in this case were taken care 

of in a special room. Case 3 in Group 1 tanght Case 1 in Group 3 for an 
hour a day in the special room. He did a very excellent job, and one from 
which the special teacher learned many things about how children learn to 
attack readinge The special teacher took Case 2 to the eye specialist. 
It was found that his eye difficuity was pathological and the apparent re- 
fractive error cleared up after treatment. Case 3 was receiving treatment 
for his hypothyroid cdndition while remedial teaching in the special room 
was going on. He showed a great deal of improvement, and will continue in 
the fall. 


Beside the recommendations given above, an analysis was made of the 
oral reading deficiencies of those needing help and this was put into the 
hands of the teacher for her nelp. Many of these deficiencies will clear 
up in the course of events, witaout very much attention, but sometimes a 
child can consciously help himself if he «nows how and is interested. 


Some of this group, although reading fairly well, needed attention. 
One girl‘ who made the highest score, 8.2, is a glendular case, being much 
overweight, and is being treated for that and a possible accompanying poor 
visual condition. There is no way of measuring the cost to this child in 
nervous energy to maintain the hizh standard which is hers. Another girl 
has very poor sight, is 2 very poor oral reader (A2), but has very lit‘le 
vitality. An attempt is being made to build her up physically, in the hope 
that this will correct the vision. 


Along wita the tests of vision a survey was made of the illmation of 
the classroom. From this survey e teacher may make a study of the possi-~ 
bilities for better light arrangement in her room, poor as they probably 
are at best. This survey was mwede with a borrowed light meter, the lighting 
being checked three times o day and on three different types of days: surry, 
semi~cloudy and rainy. In another situation where this was done over the 
entire school a great deal of interest was aroused in the study of light 
in general, three rooms taking this topic as a science unit of study. 

This makes children and teschers much mere light conscious and better con- 
ditions can be worked out by the children than have ever existed before. 


Another feature of the savironnent which the teacher can control to 
some extent is the type of furniture waich the children use. If it is not 
possible to have adjustable, slant top tables, or, if the pupil has to use 
screwed down desks, it is at least vossible to make reading racks for the 
pupils use. There is a small metal one on the market, or they can be made 
of wood in the school shop, or the pupils can mala them out of apple boxes. 
The use of these racks automatically improves postures 


If the Remedial Teaching is to te done by a special teacher in a school 
the organization is from a different angle. If the school has a testing 
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program recruits for this type of work can be chosen from this datae Any 
child who is fivo months or more retarded below hic mental age possibility 
woald vrofit by special attention. I* is well to take tne mest needy cases 
ficste These wuld be childrer o% aormel or better iuteliigence, who, for 
any reason, are retarded one or more years below ability if normal or below 
grade if of high I.Q. This will clear up the situation faster, give the 
work favorable prestige, and give the teacher op ,ortunity to get oriented 
to the situated. 


If the organization permits of an all day class the chronological spread 
of puvils in a room should not exceed forty months, and the grade spread 
should not exceed three consecutive grades. This makes it possible for work 
to de carried on with community of interests imvossible in a wider range. 


The diagnostic work which can be carried on by a special room teacher 
is more detailed than that carried on by a classroom teacher. The disability 
of the population of a special recom will be greater than thet of an ordinary 
roome Tha diagnostic program should include pnoysical, mental, educational 
and emotional analysis of the individual child's conditione If all of the 
physical tests mentioned for the regular class ,u il cannot be given there, 
the puvil wao has become a disability case should by all means have these 
facilities at his disposal. de should have a diagnostic reading test, an 
oral reuding test, by means of which a teacaer may discover habits wnich 
prevent acceptable performance. A contact should be made with the parent, 
usually the motaer, to explain to her what we nope to do for her child and 
solicit her nelp. The cooperation and help of the aduwinistrator in a school 
is very necessary. The success or failure of a special room may depend 
on the attitude of the adwinistrator in charge toward this section of his 
organization. Tle principal can set the stage for a ready acceptance on 
the part of cnildren and parents for this type of room. On the other hand 
if such a room is used merely as a dumping ground for troublesome cases the 
room soon gets a stigma which the best of teachers cannot overcomes 


After the diagnosis is wade of each pupil in as complete a manner as 
possible the next step is the olan the individual programs for each child 
best suitod to his needs. The work should be planred to have as much 
reading content and language development as possidle. Such things as 
written directions on the board, or to individuais, each day, multiplies 
tne practice gotten many times that gotton in the way of oral directing. 
Situations for expression which have a use uust be introduced. A class 
newspaper, a community story book, story books ior lower classes, or books 
for one's own use are examples of this sort of thinge The chi) dren write 
the stories, which provide vocabulary development, melling lessons, written 
expression for deve]opmental work. One method of tying all these activities 
together is to give each child a box dictionary; with an alphabatized file 
in it. This must be at least nine and a2 half inches long so that he may 
file away words which he needs for his written work, end which the teacher 
gives to him in large script. He traces tuese words with nis fingers, 
souncdag then as he does tuls, then writing the word as a unit, repeating 
this act unt:1 ne, at least tempoccrily lmows the word. He files it in his 
box for ivture reference. These words compriso his spelling work for the 
day, using about three new words and three oid ones. This method imporves 
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written work very much, but does not train the child to spell words in lists, 
as the usual spelling lesson is given. 


The expression work in a room of this type should have some center of 
interest, with which the child does research or some type of reading cr 
listening activity. Litble time should be given to types of activity which 
have no particular developmental value. Reading may not involve books, (1% 
may consist of judging and evaluating situations and product, or learning 
to react in an acceptable manner in a «aroup, 


- 


The development of oral reading skills may be carried on with the 
help of tutor help from other rooms. The method which has proven success~ 
ful and very acceptable to the other class teacher is to arrange the oral 
reading period to coincide with the language arts period in the room from 
which tutors are sent. Children who need little help, none in skill 
developing, are sent in to hel» for twenty minutes. This leaves the other 
room teacher free to help her less competent pupils. The tutors listen to 
the children, one child with each tutor, reading easy material, telling 
them words as tiey go along, but not attemyting any word analysis or other 
type of word study. After the selection is read the tutor may ask the 
child a few leading questions to be sure the child has understood the 
reading. This, with the oral reading of a study type which the child does 
with the teacher is sufficient practice in oral reading to meet the needs 
of most cases. The oral reading with the teacher involves word study, 
such as incidental phonic work, analysis of words, correction of faulty 
expression, faulty eye movement to a certain extent, increasing eye span 
and other habits which need to be changed or built up. Methods for doing 
these things are given in such books as Gates, "Improvement of Reading." 


The work type reading done in a special room ideally should be based 
on the individual needs of each pupil. This is impossible when working 
with twenty-five children, so the practice can be made with the most needy 
cases and a more general treatment given the rest of the class. If a child 
has been exposed tobooks for a year or two without feeling success he 
should be started on making a book of his own. The best method is to have 
the child dictate a story out of his experience to the teacher, who takes 
it down in long hand, later typing it with primer type. This story has 
@ vocabulary equal, or nearly so, to the child's verbal vocabulary. His 
written vocabulary is much less mature and so much less valuable to him as 
reading material. Even if a child has had very >oor success at reading, 
or has not read at all, for some reason or other he is able to read this 
story. Work sheets, called game sheets, and phrase cards, used as recall 
flash cards, are made up by the tercner based on this story. The child 
may or may not illustrate this material. The writer has not found that it 
makes very much difference in the ability to read the story, but it will 
add an element of interest if the child likes to draw. The phrase cards 
can by t:ped on tag and cut apart by tho child. These are to be used 
for review very often. Other children may help with this. The effect of 
being able to read these stories so readily, both on the child and on his 
parents, is the most helpful element in the method. This method can be 
usea for extreme cases in regular classroom. It takes about ten minutes 
per day for the preparation of material for eaca child involved. 
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In making up-work sheets, or game sheets, of a more general nature 
both the reading ability and the social maturity of the child has to be 
considered. Most children of, say, third grade social maturity, but with 
first grade reading ability, will not enjoy the commercial work books put 
out for the use in first gradee They will not object to the use of the 
first reader, but like a more mature type of game. Types of works sheets 
with their developmental possiblitites are given in so wany books I will 
not go into detail here. 


The use of unrelated flash cards, or mrer drill, is more or less futile. 
Their use may be excused in the mane of play, but not study. There are 
word games which have some value played like authors or such games as Monoply 
but these should not be used to replace developmental materials having more 
real value. 


In some instances in a group of this kind a child appears as a reading 
disability case, but is in reality more in need of some other type of ad- 
jaustment. He may have a vision or hearing defect, or an emotional malad- 
justment, which can be cleared away by a feeling of security and recognition 
of the interest on the part of someone in something other than his lack of 
interest in studies. Or, a child may need some form of muscular development 
Or coordination, or he umy be suffering from a form of allergy, which uses 
up all his energye A child may not be properly nourished, or have adequate 
opportunity to sleep at home. It is useless to expect a reading program 
to do very mach for a child if he has one or more of these difficulties 
with which to contend. Qn the other hand, it is quite possible that a 
child may have now reached a level of maturity upon which he can adapt a 
method to meet his own needs, and would do so in the regular class room at 
this time. Or, it is possible that the-methods used in the regular class 
room cannot be made to meet his needs, but the busy teacher does not realize 
this and the opportunity to help this child passes by. It is also possible 
that the child may have, up to now, been visually unable to accomodate his 
eyes to the reading act because of excessive far-sightedness and disinterest. 
This is especially likely to be possible in the case of the dull child, who 
has very little personal drive, or the bright child who physically has been 
unable to do this. Or, it is possible that a physical or an emotional 
condition, of which the parent and the teacher have been unaware, has cleared 
up for some reason; outgrown, change of diet, change of geographical 
surroundings, arousal of interest, contact with a differant personality, 
or any other of the numberless reasons for such changes. 


After years of experimenting in this field, the writer has come to the 
conclusion that in correcting maladjustment the following elements in the 
program are useful in this order of importance: 


1. Opportunity provided for the child to succeed. 
2e A feeling of security and worth, in the child. 
3. Facilities for making complete diagnosis. 

4. Home cooperation and understanding. 

5. Constructive administration help. 

6. Teaching techniques. 

7e Adequate materials with which to worke 

8. An appealing environment. 
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This is assuming that tho teacher has some skill in manipulating a program 
of this sort and has the personality to put it over. 


To one working in the rezedial field it becones more and more apparent 
that the problem is not one of reuedy, except as an imnediate filling of 
a breach, but rather one of prevention and a reorganizing of our stressos 
in educational practice. If we can be pursuaded to redirect our attention 
from the institutions and traditions which we worship, to the problem of 
discovering "the whole child," who after all is the maker of the institue 
tions which society will enjoy or suffer in the future, we will find the 
whole educational picture changing, taking on new meaning and life. We 
will stop breaking our hearts over caildren who cannot fit into an adult 
made pattern at any given level and give our attention to the pattern, 
forming one which will enable every child to live fully at his level of 
maturity. 
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THE READING PROBLE« FROM THE ViEW POINT OF A SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


by 
JAMES HOULOOSE, M.D. 


If one views education as a dynamic instrument through waich certain 
goals are reached, that one, of necessity marches ever onward. For him 
learning never ceases, Graduation, degrees and achievements are but stepping 
stones to greater opportunities. The general dynamic trend of public education 
is illustrated by the term ‘school physician’. Only forty-five yeare ago, 
in Boston, the public school sougat the aid of a physician and school health 
service was born. It is true, that it was the result of a very pressing 
need, a severe epidemic of an infectious nature that tais forward looxing 


step was taxen. 


Today, this function of the school paysician has grown through this 
dynamic attitude from a ourely medical service to one of much larger 
educational concept. You see now departments of Health Education waich are 
res2onsible for (1) Healthful School Living; (3) Health Service; and (3) 
Healta Instruction, in our school systems. As you view these three sub- 
titles of a well-balanced Health Education Department, you immediately get 
a vision of a department of medical service which has integrated itself 
into an educational system. 


It is from this »oint of view that I am bringing you my answers to 
the questions which may have or now rise in your mind by the subject, 
"The Reading Problem from the View Point of a School Physician." 


; Tais new concept of healtn in education has changed its emphasis from 
disease to health and from defect to the prevention of abnormality. Health 
authorities have become conscious of the fact that the very artificiality 

of the average school program may and probably does produce abnormalities 

in children who are compelled to learn under mass methods. Not only are 

we interested in the prevention of dipat.ueria, childhood tuberculosis, bad 
posture, accidents, fatigue but also in the prevention of failure. Therefore, 
the school physician becomes more and more interested in the prevention of 
abnormalities. 


The sc:00l paysician's first attack must be the school enviroment. 
Does the school present a picture of healthful school living? From the 
standpoint of the reading problem, then, the school physician must be 
conscious of factors of adequate lighting, of glare and facilities for tne 
maintenance of a good reading posture. 


Adequate ligating in the classrooms, library and the home are the 
unusual rataer than the usual findings. Those of us who have used the 
"Sight Meter" in surveys of schools have been astonished at the inadequate- 
ness of the ligiting facilities. The best work along this line has been 
done by and through the Bureau of Nutrition and Health Bducation, The 
University of Texas, Extension Division, Austin. They found, after a study 
of the lighting of 203 classrooms, the following: 


"On clear days approximately one-aalf of the working points on both 
reading and writing material was subminimal (less than eight foot candles.) 





On cloudy days about two-thirds of the working points investigated were 
subminimal. On cloudy days wien all available light was used, about four- 
tenths of the working points were below eight foot candles. The majority 

of front blackboards on clear days, cloudy days, when all available light 

was utilized, showed taat the working points had readings of subminimal light 
intensity." 


Under artificial lighting taey found: "No rooms had indirect artifi- 
cial lighting; 130 rooms had direct artificial ligating; 64 had semi~in- 
direct lighting; and 9 had no artificial liguting at all. No rooms had 
special ligating of the blackboards, and 108 rooms had only one Luninaire. 

The Luminaires were “ung from four feet and two inches to twelve feet above 
the desk tops, and were generally above tue vision of the teachers and pupils. 
One hundred sixty-eizat of the rooms nad only one switch. Bighty of the 
rooms had translucent globes. Of the 327 electric lamps in the roons, 69 
were 100 watt or less and 74 were as much as 200 watt. On the whole the 
Cleanliness of the lweinaires and windows was poor." 


Onl You say that's in Texas. If you iiaven't snooped around with a 
"“Signt Meter” you way have a surprise coming. In a neiguboring city, the 
surveys saow from 90 - 15 foot candles in row number one, which is next to 
the source of natural lignt, to from 4 - 14 foot candles in row aumber five, 
Wuich is furtserest from tne source. Wita five 100 watt Light oa this 
raised iae foot candles to 5. This save school system had library roons 
where wits all the ligats on - five 100 watt bulbs - the maximum of light 
on the reading points on the library tables was from 5 to 34 foot candles. 


In the 1936 edition of the American School and University, Winifred 
Hathaway, Associate Director, National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has an article entitled "Room Design and Equipment Requirements 
for Sight Saving Classes." In ti:is article there is a graphic illustration 
of artificial lighting at levels obtained witn 300, 500 and 750 watts 
respectively. 


The Texas Survey recomaends twelve foot candles as the minimum of the 
average childs Do you have that for every child in your building? If not, 
do you think you can get it? 


The next problem within tae school environment is the prevention of 
glare. Luckis and wose define glare as "A certain factor in lighting 
Situations waick gives rise to expressions of discomfort, distraction, 
irritation or pain from the person exposed, referable to brigatness in the 
visual field which is absolutely or relatively nigh." The Texas Survey gives 
a table entitled ‘Sources of Glare.’ In 203 classrooms, these are given as: 
Painted Doors 2, Pictures 358, Windows 8, Glass Doors 8, Globe of World 1, 
Glass Case 1, Piano 1, Arenoid Barometer 1, Instrument Case 1, Adjacent 
Buildings 3, Desk Tops 137, and Siiny finish to walls, ceilings, black- 
boards, woodwork and furniture 247. To this group may be added the artifi- 
Clal light source when they are direct or when unfrosted. | 
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Adequate sitting posture in the school requires tue adjustment of the 
geat to the child. For reading tais means an adjustable seat as well as an 
adjustable desk. The seat snould allow the child's feet to rest securely 
won tae floor, saould not grip or rub the popletial space, and should give 
support to the small and curve of the back. The desk snould be tilted to 
an angle of from 45 to 70° and should be about fourteen to eiguteen inches 
from the eyes. It is ayparent tuat tae tipe of seat that is generally used 
does not fit the majority of caildren, no more than that any one pair of 
glasses would fit all children. To take advantage of the source of light, 
a change from the orthodox seating is also in order. Bennett in ais book, 
"School Posture and Seating", Henderson and Rowell in taeir book, "Good 
Byes For Life", and Winifred Hathaway in the article just quoted illustrates 
new seating arrangements which give tnais advantage. 


We must now step to the second phase of the Health Education program 
and that is, “Health Service." Under Health Service we should find the 
medical, dental and nursing divisions. We way leave the dental program 
out of tais discussion but we are very much interested in the nursing 
service for it is through tais group that the ocrogram must be inaugurated 
and carried tarough. The nurse is just as responsible and should de just 
as interested in tae preventative program as tae remedial one. Her training 
tends to empansize the reaedial one only occasionally do you find a nurse 
Wao is preventative minded and rarely, one who is educationally minded. As 
far as the actual reading problem is concerned, the nurses! greatest 
obligations are the examination of eyes and hearing, correct posture, pre= 
vention of glare and adequate lighting. 


It is to be understood tiat tne Snellens test is quite inadequate be- 
cause it only tests visual acuity. Yet, it is practically the only technique 
available to the largest number of scaool nursese Tue Texas reports give 
us the following as regards to vision: Using the Sneller tost. 


"“]. The study included 5,748 caildren, 2,888 girls and 3,860 boys. 
Of the waole group, 15.6 per ceat sxowed syzptoms of some abnormal aye con- 
ditions. 


"2. Of the 5,748 caildren, 686, or 12 per cent, were unable to read 
the standard vision line. Besides this inability, the defects for which 
the Supils were referred to the eye paysician most often were defects of 
conjunctiva, sym tors of eye-strain, and muscle imbalance. 


"3. According to the doctor's examination, 673 children, or 11.7 per 
cent, had significant refractive errors; 433 eyes snowed hyperopia; 415 eyes 
shoved »lus cestignatism; 201 eyes were myopic; and 103 ayes nad minus 
astigmatism. The grade distribution of these eye abnormalities shows higher 
degrees of hyperopic errors in che early grades and a reduction in the degrees 
of error wita increase in grade level. iyovia begins to assume importance 
about the second or third grade and increases in frequency and in degree of 
error with each grade level. w«yopic wigii-school wvupzils tend to have relative- 
ly large refractive errors. Astigmatisw is present in about the same degree 
and proportion in »,lus errors in all grades, and tends to increase slightly 





in uinus errors through the signth grade. Very few large astignatic errors 

are found in school children. More girls than boys have significant refractive 
eye errors, and the over-age group in all school grades has nore refrantive 
errors tian eitaer the under-age or the normal groups. 


"Glasses were being worn by 332 children, of whom 121 had been examined 
by an eye piaysician before being fitted; 81 of the 332 were in urgent neod 
of changing tue lens in their glasses. About 10 per cent of those fitted 
by physicians were found to be in error at the tine of this exaiiination, and 
about 60 per cent of those fitted by others but not checlsad by eye physicians 
were in error. There is a significant correlation between visual acuity and 
refractive error--about plus .57 for plus refractive error and about plus 
77 for minus refractive errors. 


"4. About 2.8 per cent of the school children tad patological eye de- 
fects, and :any of these had nore than one defect. Acquired defects were 
greater in number than congenital defects. Of the acquired impairments, in- 
juries were ost prevalent. The congenital defects included cataracts, 
fundus lesions, snd nystagmus. 


"There is a fair degree of correlation between refractive errors and 
reported headaches as a synptou of eye-strain." 


These findings are in very close agreement with the report of Dr. Frank 
He Rodin of Sen Francisco in his paper on "Rye Examination of School Children” 


in the Journal of Auerican Medical Association for September 21, 1929. The 
American Child Health Association publisned in 1934 a study entitled, "Physical 
Defects; the Pataway to Correction." In Chapter IV, "Defect in Acuity of 
Vision," they report 14% of children reaching the fifth or sixth grades as 
having severe vision defect and onl} about one-ualf of these wear glasses. 

The basis of defect is 20/50 vision or worse in one or both eyes. 


fo the nurses! technique has been added the Keystone Telibinocular which 
gives a much more accurate insight into the visual condition of the child 
than any thing short of an oculist's or an optonetrist's examination. This 
instrument tests visual acuity, binocular vision, near and far fusion, vertical 
and lateral imbalance, stcreopsis and ametropia. 


As the nurse is the contacting agent between the home and the school it 
is part of her duty to notify the home of the defects found and to so interest 
the howe in the problem of this situation that correction will be provided. 
To what extent this follow up is unsuccessful may be judged by the study of 
100 uncorrected vision defects by the American Child Health Association, 
"Physical Defects; The Patiway to Correction.” The principal source of error 
lies in the attempt of the school health staff to select too wany cases for 
follow up and correction when their facilities are not sufficient to care for 
suc: large numbers. Through a scattering of effort many of the severe cases 
remain uncorrectede A second source of error lies in the inaccuracy of measure- 
menv.« Almost a fifth of the really severe cases are misnmeasured and recorded 
as cormal.- These two types of error account for the failure to gain correction 
for wwe-thirds of the severe defect group. The remaining cases are not 
corrected because the follow up has failed to produce articulation 





between the parent and corrective facilities. 


There should be available for every child a vision test at the first, 
third, seventh and eleventh grades. This test aay be the SneJlens. This 
test may as well be done by the teacher as the nurse. If there is reading 
disobility or comslaint of any kind, he should be tested with the Keystone 
Telibixocular; contact with the home should be tiurough the nurse, and if 
that fails to get the needed correction, the nurse and the teacher may call. 
If they can not produce the correction, certainly the school has carried 


out its obligation. 


The second problem the hurse faces as far as the reading problem is 
concerned is that of hearing. Here we encounter a nost of factors —- infec~ 
tion of childhood, nose and threat colds, enlarged and infected tonsils and 
adenoids, enlarged turbinates otstructing the custcnean tubes, acute and 
chronic infections of the middle ear and the mastoid, congenital and heredi- 
tary anomalies, hearing allergies, and various degrees of deafness and mutisn. 
These factors produce many temporary conditions of hearing wnich not only 
test the teacher and the school nurse's pasience, training and intelligence 
but ingenuity. Because of this situation test must be made repeatedly and 
often are invalidated by pupil-nurse relationship or emctional difficulties 
in the cnild. The test available to the nurse is the inspection of nose, 
throat and ears, the vatch test, and the whispered voicee In some schools 
the audiometer test con be given to individual children with the 24 Audio- 
meter. In our exnerience 80% of these specially selected cases sent to the 
office by principals, teachers or rurses have normal hearing acuity accord- 
ing to the 24. Rodin in his work at fan Francisco found that nine per cent 
of the children tested with the Audiometer 4A had sufficient hearing loss 
to be referred to en aurist, three por cent of those referred required help, 
varying from improvement of hygiene, to automatic hearing aid and lip read~ 
inge The Audiometer is the most reliable tecanique that we have; the inter- 
pretation must be made by 2 rather experienced or skilled individual. 


Any attompt at detection and conservation of vision and hearing must, 
of necessity, be initiated by the tencher. The teacher must be vision, 
hearing, health as well as oducational minded. This does not mean that she 
must know all the techniques of examination and physical inspection. It 
should make her koen in observation and when Johnnie asks, "What did you 
say?" or doosn't pay attention to her instruction. Johnnie should be moved 
to the front of tae class. If he continues in not hearing, the watch or 
Clock test will give her an insight into the extent of sending hin for 
examination to the school nurse. The same is true for vision. If he skips 
letters, mispronounces words, squints, complains of headache, holds his book 
in a poor position, any of these should be clues for investigation. The 
teacher's observation should never be regarded lightly by nurses or school 
physicianse They ray be nistaken but if records are properly made, it will 
be & reassurance to the next teacher that Johnnie has been tested and that 
ois difficulties may be emotional or psychological rather than physical. 


In some schools there seoms to be a definite school nurse-teacher com~ 
plex. On the one hand, the nurse resents her routine veing upset by having 
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teacher X sending ner »upils to be examined for this or that wiile the 
teacher resents having the nurse revort taat Johnnie's hearing, vision, 
Weight, posture or teeth are within normal limits. To avoid tais complex, 
we Will inaugurate a method of naving the healta card in tae hands or tne 
desk of the teacaer instead of in the nurse's desk. The nurse will be re-- 
sponsible for tae health inspection notations bit the teacher should make 
either progress notes or other notations which rill be of interest. The 
nurse will have a survey sheet waicn will give here immediate insight into 
the child's physical condition. Tais change of responsibility of health 
card, I believe, will break down tne com2lex somewhat and will make for a 
much greater use of the card. 


Waere does the school physician come in? He mst first of all keep 
abreast with the times, teacu nis nurses new procedures, recheck their 
findings and be willing and able to interpret to the nurse, teacher, pupil 
and parent the school's attempt at caking education a reality to tne average 
individual. 


Under our California School Code the Health Service is obligated to 
find defects and reyort trem to the parent or suardian. A wide awake 
Health Service will also have available sources to which parents can turn 
to sect vemedial service for defects found. When parents are referred this 
should not be a haphazard technique but a very definite, self explanatory 
services 


Tais brings us to our third function as a Health Education Depart- 
ment that of Health Instruction. 


The current mode of advertising in the health field is through pro~ 
paganda. The radio, tue press and the billboard, through the avenue of the 
ear and tae eye vour zalf trutas at tre unsuspecting individual to such an 
extent that ne is soon conditioned to reacting in an automatic way. Through 
advertising he accepts without questions, argunent or thought, Bayer's 
Aspirin, Alkaseltzer, Lucky Strixes, Fitcnes' Snampoo and lessons in >er~ 
sonality. The words, slogans and purases of the advertizers become the 
criteria of the nome and individual. Thus are paraded before the individual 
oreakfast foods, dairy oroducts, meats, vitamins, wearing apparel from shoes 
to hats, the lutest in furniture, Fords and Buicks, religions from Yogi, 
Christian Scinnce, Four Square to the Orthodox, and others. This comes to 
411, free, but with one master wotive, sales oroduction, and through the 
greatest appeal, your nealth, dear public! Thus, we have become automa- 
tically and unconsciously healta indoctrinated, and because we are so ill 
prepared, or because we are so lacking in the scientific attitude, or 
because we are unwilling to think, we as a nation of undiscriminating indivi- 
duals are victimized to the tune of billions of dollars annually. It is 
rataer paradoxical waen social science and biology teachers with master de~ 
grees, will discuss, as adequate health information materials, the health 
column of the Sunday Times Magazine of McCoy Radio talks on diet. Ye 
become too easily and too readily indoctrinated. Perhaps, we haven't moved 
as far forward educationally as we tain we have. We may still be bound 
to the stumbling block to truth which Roger Bacon laid down in the thirteenth 
century. Said he, "there are four principle stumbling blocks to comprehen- 
ding truth, that hinder will nigh everyone: depending upon unworthy 
authority, yielding to routine, following comuen opinion and aiding ignorance 
under the pretense of knowledge." 
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Health instruction nas in wany of the schools become a part and parcel 
of the curriculum. The aim in ost of these health curriculae is to separate 
fact from fallacy, normal from fad gractices and science of physiology from 
mystery and magic.e The ovject is to give to the student a health information 
based on the broad aszects or science, and to thus develop a pattern of ade- 
quate discrimination. In order to build a curriculum to do this, tae health 
trained individual shovld be given a »lace in the construction of tae 
curriculum. This will, of course, require of the healtn staff, i.e., the 
onysician, nealth coordinator, the nurse, the visiting teacher, tue vsychia~ 
tric social worker and the puysical educator, a dynamic educational attitude. 
These individuals as practical healtn advocates saould be acquainted with 
the recognized, reliacle sources of materials. They should be conscious 
of the nistorical; the social, tie economic as well as the scientific basis 
of the facts th.t go into the healtx curriculum. Thus, they can serve as 
experts and integrate into the process of education, a health curriculum 
Wnich will not be dogmatic but a living, dynamic, authoritative source of 
healtaful living. Only tiuus can the isolated facts such as the discovery 
of the microsco»xe by the Dutch storeixeeper, Van Leewenhoek, tae failure of 
tae Crusades, t..e discovery of America by Columbus in 1492 as cistorical 
facts nave value for uealth. Uson Van Leewennoek's discovery is based 
cae science of dacteriology, microsco»ic anatomy, pataology, immunology 
and I suppose tue structure of the atom, and the understanding of heredity 
tirough the chromosome and the gene. The Crusades failed not because of 
lack of religious ent:usiasm, valor or because of battles, exoosures or 
tre femme de gares, out because of the lack of vitamins. King Scurvey 
was the decimator of he Crusaders. The discovery of Columbus not only 
means American but tne syonilization of the civilized world, a change in 


destiny of nations tarouga such an infection in a Henry the VIII of 

England, a ilietche of Germany and a Lenin of Russia. Tobacco was introduced 
by hin in Burove, throug: aim to Nicot, end from Nicot to Catherine De 
Medici and because she 20t so ill from its use tae word, Nicotine. 

Colunbus brought beck herbs that the natives used to check fevers, and thus 
was discovered tue svecific for aquee Thus we have cinciona or quinine 

for maleria. 


Taere is no excuse today for lack of integration of the healta curri- 
culum, witn such sources as Haggard, Garrison, Dedruif, majors, Cannon, 
Haven Euerson, Zweig, Bottamly, The United States Public Health Service, 
Tae National Comaittee for Mental Hygiene, The American Social Hygiene 
Association, The American Child Healta Association, Carnegie and Rocxe~ 
feller Foundations, and as we are concerned witu vision, The National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


It seems to tiis scaool puysician that health instruction, as such, 
suould be the primary attitude of all members of a health education staff. 
That this attitude should permeate all techniques, procedures and program, 
wita pupils, teacsers and parents. It is our view that a health inspection, 
& paysical exawination, a first aid, a home call, a consultation or inter~ 
view with a pupil, teacher, or parent regarding health matters should be 
an experience and the incidental avenue to set up the stage for health 
instruction. This should flow normally out of eaca situation for I be 
lieve thet we teach by practice as well as by precept, preachment or in- 
doctrination. There, the correct teciinique, the accepted procedure, the 
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wholesome health attitude, the ex>lanation of the why is of greater teach- 
ing value than a great disvlay of instruments, first aid supplies, exci*te- 


ment or glaring postures. 


Health instruction should ve an every day orogressive program in the 
home, the school and the community. I should like to illustrate how this 
is possible. The local Tuberculosis Association is planning to promote a 
tuberculin testing program. It announces its plan through the local 
newspapers. The City Healta Department becomes interested and offers its 
support and advises the Tuberculosis Association that it will be willing 
to cooperate and that through its laboratories it will furnish the tuber~ 
culin and will examine specimens of suspicious sputum. The Junior Charity 
League becomes interested through its Child Welfare Department and offers 
financial aid for X-rays, extra nutrition to undernourished children and 
placement in reat homes for needy. The Board of Education offers its 
Health Service to aelp in the campaign. Trhough ite service the tuberculin 
test was offered to all kindergarteners, first and tenth graders. Adequate 
information was first sent to »rincipals, then to teachers and nurses, 
then to parents and children, then the tests were given. The test itself, 
the reading, the X-ray, the vhysical examination, the clinical and social 
follow-up and treatment program all were treated primarily as tools of an 
educational program. 


It is necessary that we again return to the reading problem. It is 
our ovinion that this too must be a community interest and responsibility. 
It is not so long ago that it wes quite comion to hear the remark, "What, 


you reading again, can't you find a better way to waste your time?" The 
res.onsibility for failure in school, because of inability to learn to read 
must and should not ve placed entirely on the child or the teacher. The 
ressonsibility must be a sasred one, the caild, the parent, the teacher, 
tae school, the health service and the community. All of these agencies 
can be made sensative to their resoonsibility and tarough that responsi- 
bility the teacher can create an eavironment which will be conducive to 
learning. 


I should like to close with a quotation, "Only waen educators show 
to tue remainder of society that in their own profession they use the 
metnods of education as ueans for obtaining desired goals will society be 
convinced of the efficacy of education as a means of social vrogress. 
Education suould put its trust in education.” 





Allergies and Human Behavior 


Robert W. Lamson, Ph.D., M-D., Los Angeles 


As the term "allergy" is most commonly used, it refers to & group of 
Clinical conditions; the most characteristic of which are asthm, hay 
fever, eczema and hives. These alone do not make the diagnosis of allergy 
-- a distinction appreciated by few physicians and fewer lay persons. It 
is pertinent to our subject this evening to enlarge somewhat upon this 
definition. The original meaning of the term was a "changed reaction", 
and it included also a reference to the excitant; namely, to a substance 
not producing the reaction in a normal individual. Such an allergy is 
demonstrated by a positive skin reaction to tuberculin in an individual 
who now has, or has had, tuberculosis. The tuberculin produced no such 
response in a non-infected person. We cannot take the time to trace the 
way from the original application of the term to its present misuse. It 
retains a vestige of its original mcezing--the changed reaction to 4a 
substance innocuous to the normal. A still more interesting qualifying 
factor has been introduced into the clinical concepts of this term. I 
refer to the factor of heredity; a tendency for one or more of these 
traits to be found in the patient's ancestral tree. One worker is much 
disturbed by the recent misapplications of the term "allergy" and es» 
pecially by the emphasis upon heredity which had no counterpart in the 
first use of the word. He has suggested the term "atopy" (a strange 
disease) which emphasized the heredity factor and carries the other 
features which I have and shall indicate for allergy. This should be 


sufficient to impress upon you the confusion that exists and the need for 
a definition each time the word is used. Unless one is conversant with 
the scope allotted to it by a speaker, one my not recognize it as the 
allergy he has met: 


A few examples of my use of the term can furnish an anchor to which 
you can attack the points I my makes I wish to cite a composite case to 
include practically all features I have mentioned. A few days to weeks 
or several months after birth, Mry or John, as the case may be, develops 
a skin rash on the backs of the knees, on the anterior surface (bend) 
of the elbows, on the face, neck body, etc. The onset may coincide with 
the addition of cow's milk or other supplemental food to the diet. The 
rash may clear shortly after its romoval or it may persist until the age of 
13; to 2 years--and longer if it is perpetuated by too energetic local 
treatment. This is an example of the allergic type of eczema due to 4 
specific intolerance to a particular food. When egg, or peas or other 
item is added to the diet our baby may show an intense dislike for the 
food, but, of course, he is forced to eat it. It "stays down” long enough 
to produce gastric distress, cramps etc,., after which nature asserts her 
superiority over the mother's technic and the offending food is "returned", 
This baby is considered a tempermental one and the next time the egg is 
camoflouged so that he cannot taste it, but to no avail; nature repeats 
herself. This is a gastro-intestinal nani festation of an allergic make- 
up. A possible causative food has been indicated. 


At the age of a fow months our allergic child wakens in the middle of 
the night--and so d@oas the entire household--because of an attack of ° 
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"croup"; possibly truly a manifestation of what is lator called asthm. 
This attack may be repeated many times, or perhaps never occur, before 
typical wheozing, shortness of breath and a spasmodic cough appears. 
The causative agent may remin a mystery, or it may be any food, the 
household pet, etc. These signs and symptoms tend to recur in attacks 
or may be practically constant for months at a time, With these, or 
perhaps initiating them, will be symptoms of a "cold in the head". These 
recur very frequently, and not often are they communicated to other 
members of the household; hence are not true "colds", The child has 
marked itching of the nose, eyes, etc. Such a picture is protably 
identical with the more typical symptoms which anyone can recognize as 
hay fever, 


Possibly our composite individual has now reached the tender age of 

to 5 years, He has demonstrated scveral clinical pictures which may be 
allergic; namely, infantilo eczem, gastro-intestinal intolerance to 
foods, hay fever and asthma. An abnormal reactivo capacity to foods or 
inhalents scoms cortain and avoiding thom eliminates or decreases the 
complaints. Skin tests with these and other substances may be positive 
on this patient, yet negativo on normals; further evideme of the allergic 
make-up of our patient, Wo have yet to consider one of the most important 
features in establishing the allargic factor (one which has recently been 
the subject of a controversal study). Inquiry of the family might disclose 
that the maternal grandmother had recurrent "trouble with her nose” during 
the rose season, or when the "goldenrod" was in bloom, and that she had 
very sevore sick headaches until age 55 or 60. The paternal uncle may 
have had eczema in infancy and a few attacks of croup in mid-childhood. 
A brother or sistor of the paticnt, now age 15, has just begun to have 
severe asthma. This followed, by a few wooks, a severe attack of measles. 
Wo have thon a bilateral family history of allergy-like conditions and the 
presence of a similar trait in another sibling. It is now safo to say 
thet our original patient isan allergic individual and that he will remain 
so, potentially at least, for tho rumainder of his life. 


(Mention the new concept that Allergic Traits are not hereditery.) 


So much for introduction and an attempt to make it clear to you that 
not every wheeze represents an allergic asthma, nor every rash an allergic 
eczema. 


Let us consider the effect of these conditions upon the individual. 
Possibly sormp of you know by observation or personal experience just what 
these pationts endure. I might add tmt many consider the reastions to 
which I shall refer as the cause rather than the result of asthma etc. 

The earlier physicians thought of asthma as a nourosis, but I believe some 
degree of neurosis is an inovitable sequolla of protracted asthma. The 
eczema infant apparently suffers the tortures of the damned, and very 
likely his malnutrition added to his list of ailments. -The degree of 
hypersensitivity which my exist to come substance is unbelievable, (Cite: 
egg sensitivity, alleged sensitivity to wife's hair, movies showing 4a 
horse, and Dr. H. extreme reaction to slight draft.) As the patient gets 
Older these exaggerated reactions become more numerous and more acute, 
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Thus we see evidence of a highly organized easily disturbed makc-up. They 
have much greater fatiguability than normals; clthough their accomplish- 
ments up to the voint of overdrawing their reserve my excccd norml 
levels. A low blood pressure is usually found in the typical allergic. 
Add to this night after night of disturbed sleop, or none at all, due to 
one or more of these clinical complaints and ve have an adequate basis 

for a nourosis, Their inability to eat even minute amounts of certain 
foods, and the fact that indirect or direct contact with one or more 
domestic animals may initiate symtoms, marks thum as peculiar or even a 
littlc unbalanced. Somo have recurrent attacks of "colds" or asthm or 
both at such frequent intervals that they never ontirely recover from the 
previous one. Tho inevitable loss of school time presents further 
obstacles for them to surmount. It my be very presumptious of me at this 
time to offor my criticism of teach or other school .uthorities. It cane 
not be said that they know too much about allorgy, but rather that they 
have little or no appreciation of it. Thus the adolescont girl who had 
asthma for many yoars and rho returned to school after a severe attack 
and with a persistent cough, was "diagnosed" tuberculosis by tho nurse 

and teacher. In spite of the mother's explanation that the child ws an 
asthmtic and was boing troatod at the Childron's Hospital, she was 
throatened with action by the juvenile authorities. Another girl, of San 
Fedro, had eczom which saue lay person thought was scabios because of 

the child's scratching. Yoars later a recurrence causod the authorities 
to look at her card and the toacher said, "Are you sure tmt this is 
eczem, you know you had scabies at ono time.” I wish this teacher had 
had tho task of soothing the disposition of that mother and that patient-- 
now a high school senior, Before leaiving this point, I wish to emphasize 
the problem as applied to uthletic training. At times these children 

are unable to walk a half block without extreme shortness of breath, at 
others they have near normal exercise capacity. It is inadvisable 
psychically as well as physicclly to excuse them from all such activities. 
Most of these patients should be permitted to decide when they are not able 
to participute, 


I believe you are now sufficiently confused and probably mentally 
fatigued so that I my present a few brief facts bearing on the feature 
of especial interest to Professor Spencer. Let us first consider the 
physical type of an allergic individual. There are mny lay opinions on 
this subject; the mother of an dllergic child inevitably asks, "Don't you 
think my child would get over his asthm if he would gcin weight? If 
he has less asthma ho will go to his normal weight level. There are 
numerous well nourished and exceptionally well muscled individuals who 
have severe asthm:, so norm] weight and development of ones muscles will 
not prevent the condition. Certain roces are thought to enjoy complete 
or practically complete freedom from symptoms. The pure bred Indian his 
been said to be such an individual. This is apparontly without foundation, 
Several physicians have expounded the theory that the negro, having such 
large external nasal orifices, is not susccoptiblo to hay- fever, This is a 
very good example of desk rescarch; if he would leave his desk and como 
to our Allorgy Clinic I believe I could show him an oxample of these 
conditions in practically any race, age, degree of nutrition, color of 
hair, otc. The sexes share about equally, but of course one group of 





patients my give mn undue emphasis to one or more factors. Dr. Rackeman 
has studied the types of individuals coming under his observation. I 
would call your attention to what he characterizes as the school teacher 
type. 


Dr. Balyeat of Oklahoma City has approached two phases of what might 
be termed mental capacity in the allergic individual. He believes that the 
allergic child has superior scholastic ability as manifested by his keep- 
ing up with or exceeding the school requiraments in spite of the loss of 
1/3 to + of his attendance. On the other hand, he circularized the 
directors of several institutions for the cére of mentally deficient 
individuals and found no evidence of a recognized allergic asthma or hay 
fever among the inmates. During the past year an Associated Press report 
spread over the country supposedly giving the results of studies at the 
Brush Foundation in Cleveland. This report would lead on to believe that 
allergy is a very fortunate endowment. I have taken the trouble to 
contact one of my «od friends, who was in touch with this work which is 
as yet unpublished. They have had ropeated observations on approximately 
2,000 allergic children and about the same number of nonallergics. I 
quote him as follows: "The one thing we can say definitely is that no 
matter what the intelligeme rating of a child my be there is a dise 
turbance in the mental growth during the stage of active allergy so that 
the allergic children's rate of montal progress is not uniform, but varies 
up and down with the activity of the symptoms, These variations parallel 
rather closely the changes in parsonality and behavior which you notice 
in these children as you contact them in your office.” 


A Doctor Sullivan, from U. C. L. A. I believe, has made a similé> 


study on children which are under the care of Dr. Piness at the Children's 
Hospital. Their results are similar to those I have quoted, and reveal 
retardation rather than superiority as judged by such yardsticks. They 
employed not ane but several intelligence test. Cf course there are going 
to bo outstanding examples of great accomplishments in spito of the ev..dent 
handicaps. One Helen Koller in our generation should't convince many 

that they would be more successful if they had impairments such as she has 
been ablo to surmount. The allergic is froquently limited in his ability 
to participote in recreational activities, Ho my readily develop an 
inferiority complex and may inevitably turn to cultural things if such a 
trait is present in his mke-up. I doubt that allorgy per se would 
engender onc. The possossion of this or any chronic ailment often directs 
ones interost toward modicine. Many of tho mon treating tuberculosis, for 
examplo, aro formor victims of the disosse. Possibly they study and work 
harder becuuse of a personal interest in it, but that is hardly to be 
strictly construed as an effect of tuberculosis, 


SUMMARY 


True allergic conditions usually begin early in life. 

They often appear in the following soquonce: eczoma, croup, hay 
fever and asthm, 

The constitutional "mako-up" scems to be inherited; but limited to 
no definite physical type or to no race. 

As 2 result of, or possibly the cause of, these symptoms, tho 
individual domonstrates nervousnoss--ospecially associated with 
attacks, oasy fatiguability, low blood pressure and oxtrmmo 
reactivity toward substances or physical agents innocuous to the 
normal, 





5. Allergic conditions my cause considerablo disability which is 
apt to result in loss of school, and thus adds to the load they 
must carry. Physical inferivrity is quite sure to be present; 
and an inferiority comple: my result, 


Rocont woll controlled observations on intelligence ratings 


disclose an irregular developmont, and the average is commonly 
below norm, 


7. This or other chronic ailment is pat to make one intorested in 
science; especially in medicine. The physical limitations my 
force the patient to devote more time than does the norm] to 
academic:or mechanical pursuits. This chango in emphasis is 
not limitod to the allergic patient, and I belicve allergy cndowes 
one with no unusual attributes, 





SUPPLENMEMPARY MATERIALS FOR 2TADING 
Marion Louise Israel 
Director of Visual Zducation, Los Angeles County Schools 


What we are roally going to think about for the next few minutes is 
*"supplemontary mtorials for understanding.” I should like to have you 
for this afternoon think of the torms "reading" and “understanding” as 
synonyms. In our everyday conversation we uso thom as synonymous torms. 
If you tell me that you have boon roading in the nowspapcr about the 
drought in the Middle West, you oxpoct mc to assume that you understand 
what tho conditions aro in that aroa and what tho effects are likoly to 
be. It is only in school that we think of reading as translating symbols 
into sontonccs or 1s covering _. given area of printed matter. In real 
lifc, roading is rocoiving the throughts of another parson; reading is under~ 
st.nding, or it fails to be roading. 


But sometimes roading troats of unfemiliar things, end tho understand- 
ing does not keep pace vith the eyee Such roading is irksome, and ve 
avoid it when we can; and what we do recd without understanding we usually 
forget © 


How much more likely cre children and young people in their reading 
to find thensclves -mong unfemiliar scenos, whon words and phrasos evoke 
faint imagcos or none at all. Let me try to illustrate this difficulty for 
you. At about the fifth grade vo besin to impose upon our childron tho 
study of the history of this country. They ro.d that the Pilgrims got 
into 2 ship and sailed across the stormy Atlantic, and that they landed in 
the dead of wintor on © desolate boich bordering a primeval forest, «and 
that they vont into that forest and frellod treos and built for thomselvcs 
houscs, and that they lived for some years in peril of the eloments, of 
wild animis, ond of Indians, This is the marrativo which teachers who 
my come out from thoso colloges will try to impart to boys and girls, 
some of them born and reared in Antelope Valley. Those boys and girls 
have not tho faintest conception of the stormy Atlentic, nor of tho wintors 
on the Eustern coast, and the primeval forost at thoir own front door is 
a forest of joshua troos,. 


This narrativo should be vivid and thrilling to thom. In same of our 
schools wo arc trying to umke it so by dramtizing it through the activitios 
of the children thomselvos, But they should find tho printed story of 
absorbing intercet. They should be able in imgination to put themsolvos 
in the place of those sotilers in that long-ago wintor, Over in Harper 
Hell I have put on the walls in Room D some pictures which I beliovo will 
help boys and girls to appreciate the oarly sottloment of this country. I 
hopo that during tho intormission or ct tho close of this program you will 
g0 ovor and look at these pictures; for without them the suggestions which 
I am going to mke to you my scom theorotical and incomplete. 


On tho first well, under the caption, The Land, you will see a smll, 
inexpensive reproduction of Homer i/inslow's painting, NORTHEASTER. I think 
that if I had a class about to begin the study of tho settlement of this 
country, I should want some such picture on the will. Scveral of our 
Americen artists have depicted the power and fury of the Atlantic. I should 





not talk about the picture, unless tho children wanted to, of course, 

I should hang it « little ahecd of the reading, so that when they came 
to the story of that passnge and thet landing, their imginction would 
be ready and competent to supply the mental images commensurato with the 
word pictures of tho toxt. 


I think that this picture of wild surf is more potent for our purpose 
then would bo on illustration of the actunl landing--little boats tossing 
on the waves, womon and old folk being helpod ashore, and all that sort 
of thing. Tht is tho sort of picture that the imgination should furnish 
as the story is rend, and if the immgination fails to furnish the picture, 
it is because it is not stored vith adequite images in preparation for the 
reading. 


Other picturcs in tho same group, chosen for thoir contribution to 
the story of the Eastern colonists, are illard Metealf's ICEBOUND and 
Wilson Irvino's AUTUMN. I like to use the works of our landscapo peinters 
to enrich tho study of geoogr= thy; that is, the doscriptions of the land 
itsolf; and, of course, we havo to bring somo geography into the study of 
history. 


It is tho knowledge of tho history and the art of Greece that you 
already have that gives moaning and color and movement to these lines. 
In other words, illustration is proverly for the social studies which 
precede the literature studies, 


Over thore in Harper Hall I have tricd to indicate the mijor aspects 
of American culture in fow ccnturies--houses, furnishings, utcnsils, 
costume, ¢.cgcts, convoyances,. 


A short time ago, while selecting some costwic prints for purchase, I 
was struck with the fact that I found costumes in the empire style dated 
all the way from 1800 to 16820. Can you im gine a »narticular style of dross 
remining in fashion for twenty yours nowadays? And thet little observa- 
tion added to my realization of the acceleration of life in our day, Miny 
Such reclizetions my come to your students through thc judicious use of 
pictures to supplcomont their reading. 


We may sometimes hang a picture on the wall for the purpose of arousing 
curiosity or interost. Moro frequently, however, picturos sorve as refar- 
ence material. They should be available us supplementary books are available 
and childron should acquire the habit of turning to them for answers to 
their quostious, 


You my fool in sane disagreement with me beccuso I have referred only 
to paper prints as supplementury mtorials for reading. There are other 
mterials, valuable oncs--there are experionces, such »s excursions and 
dramatizations; there aro visits to museums and art gellories; there are 
models and specimens; thore aro motion-picture fibas and lantern slides, 
Everything that widens the horizon of consciousness, overy sensuous 
experience as well as every intelloctual exploration, contributes to tho 
comprehonsion of what two are going to retd all through life. But one cane 
not talk about all those things 2t ono timo; thet is, not profitably. 
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And I have chosen to talk about tho paper print this afternoon because 
it scoms to me to bo but ono step removed from the bool: itself. From 
the book to the cinema is 2 fairly long stride; I think thot it is wise 
to take that stride in soveral stops. “hen agnin, a collection of 
prints and wall pictures cin be asscmbied for loss money than can any 
other ltinds of mtorials covering ocual range of subject mttor. Ina 
way, this is cn unimportant roczson; that is, it ought to be unimportent, 
Yet it carrios o great deal of weight in theso times. So, unless you 
have 2 Inrge sum to spend, you can sot under way to bottor advantage 
with prints than with more costly materiels. And you will be able to 
find prints on practically overy subjoct suited to children of every 
grade and maturity, and that is a range you will not be able to covor 
in other types of things. 


And for touchors vho h:.ve not had access to visual aids, prints 
aro the casiest to use, the locst likely to be misused. Nevertheless, 
there is a ‘wisdom to be acquired in the use of prints as aids to under- 
standing; the essence of this wisdom is rostraint, ‘Je need to select 
them with discriminction. “e scloect them to sorve 21 definite purpose, 
to make a definite contribution to a spocific objective. We cannot 
cecept thom ineroly beceuse they may be intorestins; they mst be intor- 
esting plute 


We mst scrutinize them for quality. Details mst be clear. Com- 
position must bo pleasing. Contont must be authentic. Not only must the 


picture appenl to the interest of children of the grade where it is to be 
usec, but also the amount of detail must be suited to those children. We 
do not talk to little children in peragraphs. We speak to them in sen- 
tences, short sertonces, And we cannot hope to convoy to them much in 
ono picture; ono or tvo figures, plain backgrounds, absence of all dis-~ 
tracting details, <voidence of fine lines and decorative drawing. 


Some nictures sre to be used for reference, and that means--for 
reference, liot in any certain period, not passed from pupil to pupil, 
not arranged on tho well frieze fashion, but kept on a table or ona 
shelf or in a file, to be taken to tho seat and studied by each pupil es 
he needs them, like a referonce book, unhurriodly. Studying pictures 
does not mean looking through a bunch of fifteen or tronty at a time. 
The child should loarn to use one or tro pictures at a time for intensive 
study in tho endervor to find ar. answer to 2 question. It is important 
that the quostion or the problem be in the child's mind before he gets 
the pictures, and with this problem in mind hoe refers to a picture in 
his effort to find an ansver. 


In my own work with pictures--and this is the basis for my faith 
that pictures will do so much for children«-my own mental vorld hes been 
tr:nsformed, Any teacher who will use pictures liberally not only for 
her children but also for working up her own background far a particular 
subject, will find her world more adocuately furnished, In seeking to 
bring more things, anc cleirer things, ind beautiful things into the 
mont21 life of her children, she will find her own inner lifo enriched. 





THE PROBLEM OF READINESS FOR BOOK READING 
Dre Me hiadilene Veverka 
Director Elementary Curriculm 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Reading readiness is the last area of reform in the teaching of 
reading. ‘ve are muoh concerned with this reform, because our practices 
are supposed to go along with science, This new need is throwing much 
responsibility upon teachers, In former times too, reading was taught 
as a separate thing, apart from other subjects, But today it is an 
inherent part or aspect of many other school experiences. Maturation 
of the child is involved in the beginning of reading in a way never 
before recognized and so has much to do with the whole problem of 
readiness, 


The rather univers:l failures of first grade children have been 
studied for many years. ‘“Ynen as many as 19% of our primary children 
were failing of promotion some years ago, we made a study of some 3600 
of such failing children. Several reasons for these failures were given 
by the teachers, At that time we had a large number of non-English 
speaking little children in our schools. So it is not strange that 
among the reasons given for these failures, the highest in the list 
was lack of the English language. So our first point of attack was to 
provide a program of no reading for these foreign children and teach 
them to understand and speak English. These groups were called "Little 
Bl” children. A minimum vocabulary of some 350 words was provided and 


methods for teaching this vocabulary were discussed and demonstrated in 
teachers conferences. In this way that group was cared for. 


But as time went on we began to feel disturbed because we saw that 
Inglish speaking children were failing as well, Then began our real 
study which resulted in establishing for our city a reading readiness 
point for primary children, Children may enter the first grade as 
young as 5 years and 9 months in California, or at a chronological age 
of 69 months. If the little fellow has a full 100% I. Q. he has this 
montal maturity. We all know how considerablo a number of the children 
are below that intelligence quotient, Their maturity is even less than 
the 69 months. 


The need of scientific justification is nowhere more apparent than 
in this whole reading field. ‘hile these questions were arising here 
and there locally, leaders in the field were making studies, carrying 
on research and arriving at well supported conclusions. One of these 
conclusions, briefly stated, is that a child below a mental age of 76 
months can hardly be expected to succeed with a reading program. There 
arg also social and emotional factors which are important and surely 
past experience is significant because clear, correct concepts for the 
words and phrases he is asked to learn are most vitule 


Ye then set up 1 very careful experiment in a section of our city 
comprising some 36 elementary schools. Reading was not given to children 
except where readiness was established. This exneriment has been written 
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up at length and is well-known. The result was that ready children 
did not fail except such few cases as could be accounted for. With 
this study as a background, we established no-reading, first grade 
groups in practically all of our schools and for want of 4 better name 
we call these the Transition Bl groups. 


It is rather surprising to see how many English-speaking children 
fall into these Transition groups. They may not need to learn the 
language mainly, but many of them come to school with so much else to 
learn nevertheless. They my need to learn how to play with other 
children, a most important thing in adjustment. The teacher is a new 
personslity. They must learn to get along with her, to understand her 
ways and behavior, The school plant is new, There are halls, steps, 
offices, clouk rooms, toilets, etc. Children are lost. They must learn 
these laces and how to find their way about. There is no end of new 
things in this new warld of school to be found oute Not all dveginning 
elementary children have had kindergarten experience. Considering all 
these things, we really havo been cruel to make them take on one of the 
most difficult arts, that of reading books when there is so much else 
they should be doing. 


The psychology which guides us has something in it about integrated 
personalities and that this personality acts as a whole. But reading is 
complex. The child must reckon with the content, the concepts, the 
pictures, and then he must reckon with symbols at the same instant. The 
content must be comething so intimate to his life, he must understand the 
flow; of it so well that he comes to his reading with the understanding 
and has only the problem of the symbols. 


if.ny studios of chilcrwn's unucretindings ond’ corcopts roveal the 
necessity for making sure that little children know what it is they are 
reading about. You would perhaps be surprised to learn that many little 
children of the beginning grade do not know what a cow or a chicken is. 
They do not know where milk comes from. That it comes from a bottle is 
final with many, or froma can. We have much to do to give children 
correct concepts about the most common things. Book writers love to 
begin primers with kittens and cows, chickens and goats. So we are 
seeking much more experience for children. Tho pictures in their minds 
be correct. When the time for associating the concept or picture comes, 
it must be true, 


Many children, through no fault of theirs, have habits which must be 
changed, unlearned before further progress is possible. Some still use 
baby talk, enunciation is infantile, there is meagerness of oral 
vocabulary to expreas even such concepts as the child has, 


In recent years we have given attention to eye span, to movements 
of the eye across the page, to recessive movements, to pauses all very 
Significant in reading. Now we add to these concerns that of coordination 
of the two eyes, It is possible that children on occasion have been 
asked to read when each eye still registered its own separate image. 
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So we need to extend tests to include som of these more subtile phases 
of vision. Mr. Lewerenz of the Los Angeles school staff has done a 
great deal of work with stercopticon picture tests for little children, 
We really have been able to determine whether a child's eyes really do 
focus on one spot. 


Reading instruction has its social aspect, in that the times are 
just different now, fYormerly we stressed reading instruction early in 
the program bocause the child had little else in his empty school but 
his little book und slate. But school life is so rich in opportunity 
to do many worth thile valuable educative things, All growth andi all 
learning is not limited to reading. Then children of a past generation 
did not have tine to remin in school as long as they do now. Many 
things resorved for a later .ge had to be crowded into the early years, 
Then we have adult classes, If ons does not learn a thing now, he my 
develop an all-consuming purpose and need and learn it later. 


The olemertary school has been dominated by the high school, just as 
the poor, cowpluining high school is dominated by the university. So 
teachers in high school are constantly complaining that pupils come to 
them with no morc than 3rd or 4th grade reading ability. Well, suppose 
this is true. To have taught a child to read oven so well is an ace 
complishmont of some werit for mny. They came to the elementary school 
only a few yoars azo knowing not one symbol, and now they read books. It 
should be the pleasure of the toachors of this higher level to take these 
children and teach them from there on. The elomentary school should be 
congratulated on its vory remarkable achievement. They are giving the 
high school teachers lessons on how to teach reading, and high school 
teachers by that act are appreciating the elementary school teachers’ art. 


The success of a reading program with small children or its failure 
is no longer laid to the teacher alone, The child's health, his maturity, 
his oral speech, his eyes, his concepts, his needs and purposes at the 
time are 111 factors, Just time is such 4 significant thing. It takes 
time to grow into all these aspects of readiness. How privileged today's 
child is to be able to go to the Ist grade for as much as 5 months without 
having to learn to read willy-nilly, for he can be groving-becoming under 
the oyes of an undorstcnding, sympathotic teacher. 


Method itsolf is no small part of this whole reading field. Formerly 
we thought of method-as something apart from the child, independent of 
him. So "method courses" taught mothods of how to teach any child, at 
any time, and any book. Tod:y, method is the child himself, as he and 
his necds blend into the subject mattcr or watcrial to be learned. 
Children's experiences and interests are not to be torn apart from the 
children. Reading grows out of theso so that they in turn my be ex- 
panded and enriched, In this way only does reading become a tool skill, 


As we progress we find that difficultios and problems arise in the 
process of expanding reading skill and ability. Larger thought units 
must be encompassed, longer phrases como to be regarded as units, new 
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words never encountered before enter the text. It is with these that the 
teacher concerns herself, We may nevor overwhelm the child with dif- 
ficulty, so that strain and work over-balance the content and completely 
banish it. Telling is too often the only technique the teacher knows. 

We lnow that telling is not teaching. To tell a child a word, merely, 
does not teach it to him, but just at that point we need to do something 
else. A stonographic report of a number of reading lessons recording 
what the teachers said and did when children came to a new word makes 
entertaining reading. 


Most primary teachers develop charts of one kind or another, but 
even when a chart has been produced from the children’s experiences there 
is still that ticklish, delicate step of passing from chart reading into 
book readinge Here is where the choice of the book enters. Not every 
primary book is good. Some are better than others and surely all 
primary teachers are heartened at the number of fine little books for 
children we are getting, All of us concerned with reading for little 
children owe a vote of thanks to our publishers’ fraternity. They are 
trying most sincerely to supply our needs and are seeking writers and 
encouraging them to produce these much noeded new materials. 


We have children of varying grades of mentality. It is hopeless to 
give the under-privileged books dealing with ideas and abstract concepts. 
We need to know ow mterial and temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

We give them reading about dramatic, concrete things--things which their 
thinking and imegination can reach. Intelligence, when it is low, is 

not merely low, it is different in quality as well. It grows and thrives 
not on less food but on different food. Let us not be discouraged with 
these children, nor minimize them. Let us better serve thom. 


Remedial reading is, shall I say, a popular theme. Much has been 
said and written about it. But why have it? When children begin to read 
let us see that they do not regress. If the growth continues, there will 
be no need to romedy anything. Neglect is the cause. Difficulty ac~- 
cumulates until the child and his teacher are both paralyzed in an effort 
to do anything about it. As for departmental reading we can hardly defend 
that either in these days of an integrated program. 


Reading in the last analysis cannot be forced upon a child. He must 
a@pproach it mature, ready, and with purpose. He must be carefully guided 
and kept successful. This can be done only when reading has the right 
sotting in a total program of instruction. We need to study children's 
needs more and prepare ever more suitable and adequate mterial. Much 
reading is traditional. We need materials on present and local interests 
where concepts can be guaranteed. We need more humor for children. Fun 
releases responsibility and puts the task on a play level. We need 
teachers to move on with children so they know them, 





THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF A PROGRAM FOR READING INSTRUCTION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By T, Stanley Warburton 
Junior High School Supervisor of Reading 
Contra Coste County, California 


In attempting to consider in the time specified a topic as broad as 
the one assigned, there are two limitations which mst be recognized; In 
the first place, it will be impossible to discuss in any detail the psggh- 
ological background or theoretical principles involved in mary of the sug- 
gestions of methods to improve reading ability, Fortunately, perhaps, the 
discussion will have to focus upon practical aspects of the problem, Sec- 
ondly, it will be impossible to acknowledge adequately indebtecness for 
mich of the material presented which has been obtained from a variety of 
studies and publications in the field in addition to the writer's experience, 


The Testing Program 


One of the first questions that occurs to the average secondary 
school principal or teacher who has heard about the need for remedial 
reading instruction is: “What is the reading ability of my students? Is 
this a problem that concerns me, or is ay school immne?" Or even-- "Does 
this explain why many of mystudents have not been doing better work both 
in school here and later when they went on to college?" These questions 
may be answered, in part at least, rather readily by administering a test~ 
ing program based on one of several available standardized tests of read- 
ing ability, 


The list of tests recommended by the Division of Administrative Re- 
search in the office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
is satisfactory for working purposes, On the Junior High School level 
it suggests the following tests: 


Progressive Reading Tests, Intermediate 
Sangren-Woody Reading Tests 
- iJIowa Silent Reading Tests 
- New Stanford Reading Tests 
2 Ingrahem-Clark Diagnostic Reading Tests (Grades 7 and 8) 
- Gray S andardized Oral R,ading Check Tests 


The recommended list for the High School includes the following: 


1, Progressive Reading Tests, Advanced 

2, Towa Silent Reading Tests 

e Nelson-Denny Reading Tests for High School and College 
. Haggerty Reading E amination, Sigma 3 


IT am particularly partial to the Nelson-Denny tests because of their 
ease in administering and scoring, The Nelson-Denny Reading tests measure 
vocabulary and reading comprehension with a reliability of 91.4, P,B,, ,013. > 
These tests may be administered to a group in thirty-five minutes, 
An ingenious use of carbon paper makes it possible to score the answer 
blanks in one minute each, The disadvantage of this test is that it is 
normed for grades 10 to 16 only, 
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Excellent tests other than those listed above are, of course, avail- 
able, Only a detailed study of the situation in which the test is to be 
used and a careful analysis of the tests will indicate the elements of the 
tests and of the situation which determine what tests one should select, 

A number of “home made" tests have been used, but it is difficult to com- 
pere scores on these texts with those obtained from standardized tests, 


The result of any testing program will very widely, naturally, but a 
small sempling of the graduates of a auaber of high schools attending the 
Citrus Junior College mighn well be presented to indicate the divergent read- 
ing ability of high school greduates, 


In February, 1934, fhe Nelson Denny Reading test was given to thirty- 
one college freshmen who vere enrolled in the Subject A English class be- 
cause of deficiencies in their ability to write English, Of this restrict- 
ed group, 25, or 80%, scored below the national median for college fresh- 
men, Of these, 12, or nearly 40%, scored below the average for high 
school sophomores, aud a retardation of three years or more, 


In September, 1934, the test was given to all students who took the 
Subject A Examination at Citrus Junior College, a fairly representative 
group from several high schools -nd academies, Of this group, 30 scored 
higher than the nrtional average, whereas 34 were placed in a class for 
remedial reading vtecause they scored below average, Ten students were 3 
or more years retarded, 


The sampling in September, 1935, was again random, and 51 passed, 
while 37 failed to achieve average ability for high school sephomores, On 
the other hand, 25 students in the group tested scored above average for 
college seniors, partially because of instruction in reading given by two 
of the high schools from which these students came, 


It is imoortant to note that the average in 1934 and in 1935, 73.7 
and 75,5 respectively, was significantly above the national average of 
70,0, and this might have given rise to the belief that no serious problem 
existed, The large percentage of students at the lower end of the scale, 
however, had deficiencies thich would impair if not make impossible sat- 
isfactory accomplishment of college work, 


The wide vari-tion in ability of well over six yoars withinga given 
Class indicates the problem of supplying textbooks which will be suitable 
for all members of the class, It also suggests the desirability of the 
present trend towards greater flexibility in reading assignments and the 
emphasis upon supplementary reading for superior students, 


Tests of high school students revealed similar variations amounting 
to four or more years difference in reading ability within a single @glish 
Class, a condition wuich was the rule rather than the exception in the small 
high school, aA comprehensive program of testing reading ability will re- 
veal the truth of a statement made by Miss Carol Hovious that there are how 
6,148,000 high school students in the United States, every one of whom needs 
Gefinite training in reading, 





Less objective but none the less real evidences of a need for a read- 
ing program are the constant complaints directed at English teachers, usu- 
ally, from members of other department, Students cannot follow instruc- 
tions in the laboretory manuals, Jonn Jones is failing algebra because he 
cannot understand the wording of the problems, History collateral reading 
is causing the downfall of some other potentially strong student, This as- 
peck of the problem took on a new meaning for me last summer when I started 
going the wrong direction on a one-way street in New York and an officer ask- 
ed me with typical candor and enthusiasm, "What's the matter? Can't you 
read?" 


Motivation 


Having recognized the need for a program of -training and improving 
reading ability, the first step toward organization is motivating the stu- 
dents, In the few classes which I have taught in remedial reading, it has 
proved both stimulating and helpful to think of reading in a somewhat 
broader. sense than many of us normally use, The definition which has prov- 
ed most productive of results in the development of reading ability is 
thst of Dr, Peter Ll, Spencer of Claremont Colleges, who defines reading as 
@ process of making discriminating reaction to stimuli, Thus one reads a 
painting, a msical score, the weather, and a difficult situation on the 
athletic field just as surely as one reads a book, This is a helpful. con- 
cept, because it makes it possible for the teacher of reading to say to a 
retarded student, "You read well on the athletic field, or in the auto 
shop, or in a kitchen, but your reading of printed material is inferior to 
that of the average stddent in your class and represents a needless handi- 
Cap to your educational and vocetional progress," This approach interests 
the student, Snowing him his relative position in the class also acquaints 
him with the seriousness of his problem, Explanation that his reading a- 
bility may be improved, and that it will be measured again from time to 
time may serve as an additional incentive, One device that has proven al- 
most universally successful in motivating work in reading has been the 
charting of progress as measured by successive tests, Most students weak 
in reading ability readily aclmowledge their deficiencies and are grate- 
ful for any suggestions as to how they may improve, 


instruction 


Once the group which is to study reading has been motivated, there 
are. a varicty of tecanjques available to the person who would ettempt to 
aid students to improve their reading ability, aA good point of departure 
is to instruct the group in the mechanics 2f eye movements, ‘the student 
should be informed of the desirability of increasing eye spaa in order to 
reduces the nuuwber of fixations to three or four per line, The undesira- 
bility of habicual regressive eye movements is apparent to most students 
once it is called to their attention, %y placing a mirror on one page and 
reacing from the other, it is possible for a person standing behind the 
reacer to observe eye movements readily, Once students have done this, 
thoy have a vastly improved understanding of what the eye should do in 
reading, 


a second fault many readers have is vocalizing the words as they read, 
This tendoncy forces a much loswer reading than is desirable, Timing the 





students as they read a selection silently and orally will convince them 
of the slowness of oral reading, They will then be ready to stop forming 
words as they are read, 


Excessive attention to unimportant words such as articles and minor 
prepositions is also a bad mechanical habit, because in addition to need- 
lessly slowing down reading rate it detracts from major emphasis on the 
worils which carry the thought content, Reading specially prepared materi- 
a) from which most unimportant words have been omitted will show even the 
sceptical student the truth of this principle, ood examples of this ma- 
terial are found in 4 Manual of Reading Zxericses for Freshmen, by Luella 
W, Cole, 


Althoug:: oral reading should not be done too often, because it slows 
down reading rate, nevertheles I belicve that it should be a regukar part 
of a remedial program, Without occasional reading orally by every member of 
the group, the teacher will be unable to note many individual difficulties 
which become obvious when the pupil reads aloud, Moreover, oral reading 
is an ability which is frequently required in life, As such it should re- 
ceive some attention in the secondary school, 


In attempts to increase the speed of reading, one prejudice must first 
be broken down, Most students feel that the slower they read, the better 
they read because they understand, Studies have shom the reverse to be 
true, The fastest readers usually understand better and retain longer the 
thought of a literary selection read, At the same time that this concept 
is being ceveloped, the student should be taught the difference between 
rapid discriminating reading and skimminz, and a survey process, Skimming 
should be taught as a ceparate ability, because it is a desirable way of 
reading for pleasure, or of locating meterial for term papers, reports, 
and other projects, 


In developing spced in reading, simple material should be used at first, 
Frequent tests of reading speed arc valuable, In these tests, competition 
should exist between members of thd group based on both gross reading rate 
and net improvement in individual reading rate on successive tests, 


Hand in hand with the development of speed in reading should go work 
in improving the comprehension of material read, After a test of reading 
speed, it is well to ask a number of questions to determine how well the 
student is understanding the material read, In practice, most of the tests 
are objective, usually being multiple choice, true-false, or completion 
tests, It is highly desirable, however, to give occassional subjective tests 
of the essay or free-recall type, because thewe give the student no clue to 
the desired answer, They serve to develop both thoughtful and retentive read- 
ing ability, 


The factor which most frequently limits development of comprehension of 
development of understanding is vocabulary deficiency, “his is a difficult 
problem for the teacher of remedial reading, The first step toward reducing 
it is to teach the students how to use a dictionary, After patient and de - 
tailed explanation, which frequently includes teaching the students the alpha- 
bet, use of the dictionary may be practiced by word treasure hunts and sim- 
ilar exercises, 
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Teaching the most common prefixes, roots and suffixes also enables 
the student to understand the meoning of a great many unfamiliar words 
by breaking them into their component parts, A notebook of unfamiliar 
words encountered in any of the student's reading provides a valuable 
source of words for vicabulary building exercises, A non-technical discus- 
sion of tho history of words, word families, and the developnent of lan- 
guage also proves helprul, 


Another requirmment that succeeds in making many of the students con- 
scious of their reading ability is the keeping of a daily diary in which is 
recorded all reading done, The nature and amount of material as well as 
the timo spent in reading are listed in detail, “his record furnishes the 
teacher with a valuable insight into the reading habits of his pupils, 


Also of advantage in developing comprehension in reading are discus- 
sions of titles, chapter headings, captions, topic sentences, tables of con- 
tents, indexes, charts, illustrations, tables, and graphs, Talks by the 
librarian on reference books, card cataloging, and arrangement of materials 
in the library aid students in finding desired references as well as devel- 
Oping a desirable feeling of confidence in their ability to use the li- 
brary. Instruction in correct lighting, posture, and environment for read- 
ing is also beneficial, 


That these techniques proved heipful was demonstrated whan classes 
with whom they were tried improved on the average 11,4, 6,8 and 11,1 
points on the W#elson-Denny Reading tests after 17 hours of instruction, 
This is no cure-all, however, for althouch many of the students gained 
mich more than the average and reached a degree of reading ability well 
above their grade placement, apparently several students were helped very 
little, In fact, one girls lost fourteen points in the process of the course, 
(My only explanation is that she is red-headed !) 


Largely as a metter of personal intercst, I have followed the activi- 
ties of the meabers of my 1933 class in reading comprehension, Of this 
group, four toox three years to complete their work at Citrus Junior Col- 
lege, One transferred to Compton Junior “ollege, where he completed his 
program also in three years, One hes comploted her Junior year at Pomona 
College but is .t present attending summer session to build up grade 
points lowered partially by reading handicap but even more by a some- 
what strenuous social program, Andther has achieved an enviable athletic 
record at San Diego State College, where he was voted the most valuable 
member of. the football tean, As yet, however, he has not been invited to 
join the scholarship organization, Another has had trouble keeping eligi- 
ble to play footbali and baseball at Whittier College, One recently trans- 
ferred to Oregon University, where he has an athletic scholarship as a 
quarter-mile runner, None of the above students are going better than av- 
erage in their scholastic endeavors, 


Following closer to the pattern of what one might expect from stu- 
dents weak in reading ability are the records of those who have not gone 
on to college, One of the wen is working in a routine job in a packing 
house, One has found himself in a C, C, C, camp, Another is working on 





ranch after failing at La Verne Colleze, One is an attendant a t a rural 
rest howe, One is working as eae laborer for a cement contractor, Another is 
the proverbial service station operstor, The person with the best position 
is the red-headed girl who lost fourteen poiats while taking the course; she 
is receptionist for a dentist and pitches for a night baseball team on the 
side, 


Administration 


Ideally, from an administrative point of view, the process of read- 
ing printed syubols should be teught s> well in the elementary grades tiat 
only incidental attention to remedial work. would need tv be paid in the 
secoudary schools, Practically, however, with the constent approach to 
more nearly universal education through the senior hizh school many stu- 
dents are being kept in «school who are in serious nedd of remedial instruc- 
tion in reading, All students, no matter how godd, may profitably spend 
time aimproving their ability to read, 


The administrator usually assisns the solution of this general prob- 
lem to the English departinent, This is cuite reasonable, stance the major 
objective of the precressive English department is to develop students who 
can use and understand En¢lish well, The bulk of the instruction in read- 
ing should ve given oy the English teacher, Supplementary conferences, clin- 
ics, and individual instruction should be vrovided where possible for the 
most difficult cases, 


Every teacher in the school, however, should be aware of the problem 
of reading, and should play his psrt in reducing failures attributable to 
poor reading, Instead of rationalizing his inability to teach mathematics 
or science because tne student is unable to read, the alert teacher will 
realize that a specialized type of reading is required in many of the sub- 
ject fields, He will spend time introducing the student to this new field. 
He will exolain how to read the textodook and collateral material most ef- 
fectively, He will introduce the vocabulary load gradually, explaining 
difficult concepts as they are encountered, All assignoents, particular- 
ly those calling for much reading should be carefully explained in advance. 
Periods of supervised study offer opportunities for checking reading habits 
which the busy instructor often overlooks, 


4 detailed educational record of the student's ability and achieve- 
ment beginning with earliest schooling is highly desirable, This is partic- 
ularly true of students who show superior reading ability, Frequently 
this reading ability, good as it may appear to be on the surface, is de- 
ficient in relation to what micht reasonably be expected when the teacher 
knows the student's potential ability, At the other end of the scale, the 
permanent educational record often sives a clue to the most difficult cases 
of reading disability, 


In the last analysis, the success of the administration of any read- 
ing program on the secondary level depends largely upon the initiative and 
understanding of the individual teacher, Although many questions remain 
to be answered by research, mich good has and is being done for deficient 





readers, Modern movements, suck as the emphasis on guidance, integration, 
articclation, gestalt psychology, and current philosophies of education, 
aij. center on org:nizing a school which will help the student to succeed, 
In that readin: is fundamental ‘3. successful living, the present humbée 
and admittedly inadequate attempts to improve reading ability are extreme- 
ly significant, They represent a trend hich ve may well hope continues 
its steady development, 


blioz 


The following books are listed as a few of the many available ones 
which may prove helpful to the person interested in reading, primarily on 
the secondary level, 


1, Betts, Emnet A, The Prevention and Correction of Reading 
Digficul tics, Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1936, 


Cole, Iwelle W, 4 Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen. 
Columbus, the Okéo State University Press, 1928, 


Gates, Arthur I, Improvement of Reading. Rev, ed, New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1935, 


Gray, W, S, Juproving Instruction In Reading, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1933, 


Headley, Leel A, Making the hae of Books. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 7. 


National Council of Teachers of Enzlish, An 
Curriculum in Fnglish, New York, D, Appleton-Century Co,, 1935, 


National Education Association Bulletin Number 5, 


Better Reading Ipstruction, ational Education Association, 
1935. 


Pitkin, Walter B., Newton, H, C, and Langham, 0, P, 
Learning How to Learn, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935. 





DEVELOPING SELIG FOR READING 


H. L. Foug, Opt. De 
Los angsles, Calif. 


Mr. Peter Spencer suggested to the writer thut he present an outline 
of some studies conducted in a research program which began about four years 
ago, together with the results obtained “in the correction of the slow-read~ 
er probl ete 


In collaboration with Professor Worcester of the University of Nebras- 
ka and Nillard Bell of the Ord City Scnool System, the National Research 
Council of Optometry began the actual. work of.investigation. The research 
was divided into tow parts: 


Ae A non-instrument metnod to indicate the cases of seeing inefficien- 
cy from the differential signs revealed to an intelligent observer. It 
was stressed that the teacher siould have some easily applied method by 
which the seeing inefficient  papil would be plainly evident. 


Be To determine and develop a clinical or corrective program of 
training wetiuods for the correction or elimination of the seeing faults and 
note such benefits that would accrue in the improvement of the slow reader. 


Before presentation of the actual data, and because of the intricate 
character of the subject, it would be well to review in synopsis form, upon 
what accurate and speedy vision is dependent. 


Seeing is not a noun, a taing, etc.--it is a complex activity of a 
three-fold character: (A) Physical portion; (B) Physiological portion; 
(C) Paycaolozic portion. 


A. The physical portion is concerned with: 


1. Light--its spectral composition, its intensity, its distri- 
bution re-glare, and the contrast of object to background afforded, etc. 


2. The formation of the retinal image by refrection of the re- 
flected light from the object, by the cornea, crystalline lens, and ocular 
media; it is obvious thai the structure of the various eye parts engaged 
in this image formation must be transparent and of the proper form to per= 
mit ease in seeing. (If correcting lenses are worn for far-sight, near 
sight, astigmatism, etc., it is not enough to dismiss, per se, inefficiency 


in seeing. 


Lenses are used.to enhance the refraction of the lihgt, thereby 
assisting in the formation of perfect retinal images; the factcr of renl. 
Significance to our problem, however, is the elimination of effort in see 
ing.as induced by structural departures from normal, far sight, astigmatism, 
etce 


The relative size of the pu»il, in terms of an aperture, is also 
important to image formation. 


Be .The physiologic part is concerned with: 
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1. The transforming of light energy into nerve im,ulses, (which 
is believed to be a photo-chemical process) and their transmission by the 
nerves to receptive brain cells. 


2e The stirmwlus and responses of the directing mechanisn of the 
eye. (ciliazy :mscleg§) called accomodation and used in all near seeing. 


3. The stimulus and responses of the directing mechanism of 
each and both eyes (twelve extrinsic ocular muscles and related serves), 
a complex functione 


4. The occurance of change in pupillary size--to light, to ac~ 
commodation, and to direction or conbergence fixation. 


C. The psychologic part is conerned with: 


le Perception of light and color 

Ze recognition of object perceived 

3- Discrimination of object detail 

4. Formation of judgment, as direction, size, position 

5. Unification of monocular perceptions, (fusion) 

6- Stereopsis, relative sense of depth 

7e Iaorieant comensatory influences: supression of vision in 
one eye, to escaze seeing effort, as induced by abnormal focusing or accon- 
odatic activity, by difficult convergence effort, etc. These are common in 
the seeing inefficient, although letter vision may be perfect. 


A record of any person' yision acuity is merely a notation of ability 
to discriminate detail; the important factor is, such record of letter vis- 
ion DOMS NOT indicate nor reveal the EFFORT EXCENDED IN SEBING. The writer 
sincerely “believes that it is vital to differentiate between the meaning of 
visual acuity and seeing, if the adequacy of seeing resources or fitness is 
to be deteruined for any pu,il or adult. 


Arising out of the records of symptoms related to inefficient or diffi- 
cult seeing in hundreds of thousands of cases, the teachers, where the first 
iamaetie ian of the Research Council of Optometry was conducted, were given 

& printed sheet with certain data required, a partial list of which follows: 


1. To note any persistent head position in study or distant fixation. 
2. To note persistent occurence of headache. 

3- To note the persistent occurence of afternoon nerves (minor dis~ 
cipline cases.) 

4. To note the persistent occurrence of frowning, reading or distant 
fixation. 

5. To note the persistent occurence of abnormal reading distance. 

6. To note tie apparent difference in size of eye. (Palperal Fissure) 
7e To note the letter vision, each eye and bothe 

8e To note the fixation ability, speed, and accuracy of convergence. 
9. To note the status of binocular movement (gross signs.) 


Hundreds of such pupils, (primary and high school) were then given com 
plete secing tests. 
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The evidence so obtained disclosed that only 18% of those with re~ 
duced vision were visually inefficient (slow reader or low comprehension.) 


BUT--86% of the frowners were visually inefficient. 
98% of the sfternoon nerve type were visually inefficient. 
83% of the 2fternoon headache type were visually inefficient. 
81% of the abnormal reading distance type were visually inefficents 
94% of the faulty fixators were visually inefficient. (Include 
those with faulty eye movauent.) 


Seeing efficiency rating was based upon class and group average from 
specially prepared reading iatter (150 words) and test on comprehension of 
the reading text. From the above teacher data and subsequent seeing and 
reading tests, it was determined that 475 of the entire enrolluents in the 
classes cuosen were below average. 


Is this an indictment of present reading instruction methods? The 
writer does not believe so, but he does believe that it is a serious in- 
dictment of the present wetiodg (letter vision test) to determine seeing 
Litneas. 


A compilation of aany surveys reveal that only about 16% fail in the 
class of reduced letter vision and note above that approxinately only 1/5 
of these are handicapped in acquiring kmowledge in-so-far-as the speed 
of reading and co:aprehension is concerned. The significance of the other 
signs of seeing inefficiency, as related to this particular problem and 
easily notated by the teacher, cannot be over-estimated. 


The Optometric Research Council next directed its studies to determin- 
ing whet difference in seeing liabits or functioning wight be discovered as 
between the slow reader and low comprenension pupil, and the rapid reader. 
A mixed group from upper primary and high school were chosen. The data 
follows: 


Speed of Reading- -208 per minute. 
" 


Group average=- 3& 
(Ext remes-~-------=~8 to 60 a/m.) 
Fixations per line-------- --Group average~----------- ~—6035 
(Extremes----------------- 3 to ll) 
Regressions~ -Group average--- 
(Extremes------- --none to 7) 
Comprehension—— Group avorage- 
(Score on the 10 questions (Sxtremes---~-------- © to 95%) 
submitted.) 


Zone of Perception- 


NEXT a further division was made comparing all those above the average 
~~rapid or efficient reader, with those below the average—-slow reader types. 


RAPID OR EFFICIENT READER - © SLOW REAUER_ 


Reading speed 310 per mine 200 per min. 
Zone of perception 60 n/m 37 n/m 





Pixations per line 305 6.5 
Regrescions 25 1.7 
Comprehension 75% 

Resurn swoeps snooth-rapid erratic-slow 
Unification (ampl) good poor 

Speed of visual intergration rapid slow 
Fixations ability good faulty 
(including free version eye novenent.) 


The critical (clinical) factors of difference are: 


Binocular version eye-noverient. 
Fixation ability. 

Zone of perception. 

Unification (Fusion and Stereopsis. ) 


The Research Council noxt directed its attention to a correction of 
the faults dieclosed in these seeing functions or habits; accordingly the 
entire grou were put through the same training methods daily for five 
weoks, with the following results: 


AFTER TRAINING  S3EFORE TRAINING GALN 


Speed of reading. 3350 208 

(words per ninute.) (Extremes 

Zone of perception S a/m 35 m/m 
6e 


(Extrenes 
Reduced 2-5 
Reduced materially. 


(Extrenes = to 90%) 


It was determined through tests made before and during training period, 
that reading speed and comprehension are reduced by: 


Fixations per line 3.8 
Regressions Occassional 1 
Comprehension 89% 53% 


3 
+7 


(a) Excitenent. 
(>) Lowered muscular tone - illness - convalesence ~ fatigue. 
(c) Shock - fright - depression. 


Recurrent focal infections - sinus - throat etc. (from resulting 
toxemias) had a marked effect on training progress; (in each of the six 
cases observed) their reading speed gain was out 25 words per minute. 


Many of the, "Before training, rapid readers," doubled their on om 
speed; average for tuis selected group was 1100 words per minute with 
comprehension. One boy, whose reading before training was 600 words per 
minute with 90% comprehension, was increased in the five weeks training 
period to 1645. He has since lost one eye through accident. It will be 
of interest to determine what his one eye seeing efficiency will be. 


In this group there were 47 cases of narked reduced letter vision in 
one eye. Thirty-one or 65% were restored to normal acuity; 9 or 19% abtain- 
ed great improvement in the five weeks training period; 3 dropped out; 4 
no i:provement (classified as congenital amblyopia.) These studies of the 
American Research Jouncil.of Optometry will contime with:.special emphasis 
upon correction of seeing faults. 





SPEECH AND SCHOOL aCHIEVEMENT 


Dr. Benjamin D. Scott 
Associate Professor of Public Addross, Pomona College 


When the last speaker said that there is another taing that has been 
neglecte*t, ¢ was shocked. Spesch cannot be separated from other functions. 
That is contrary to its nature. 


How do we happen to speak? (I am concerned only with speech as sound), 
We are auimated, breathing beings. We draw air into our lungs and expel it 
through a constricted passage. The moment that we do that, something else 
havvense As the air column goes out through the restricted opening it dev~ 


elops sounds 


Te have certain organs that are designed for feeding; certain others 
that are designed for breathing, certain functions are combines. We have a 
common passage for air and for food. The primary purpese ofthe mouth is 
for food, and the primiary function of the nose is breathing. Some organs 
combine. We have at least a nascent language. 


Speoch is largely an overlaid function. It is made by organs that are 
desisnec for other purposes. As far as a separate speech organ is concern- 
ed, I cuppose that we would have to designate the larynx. It is a very high- 
ly specialized part of the windpipe with very delicate folds--tne vocal 
chords. A very delicato development of many, many hundreds of years are 
the vocal chords. 


Now since speech is such an overlaid function, since it uses the dia- 
phram, the air, the lungs, vhose purpose is to purify the air, the wind- 
pips, waose purpose is to take in the air, the muscles of the throat, the 
tongue, the tecth, the lips--sims it uses the whole machinery waich is 
designed for functions otncr than spoech, speech is an exceedingly complex 
function itself. It is a highly sensitive organism. It will reflect every 
disturbance} Too much adrenalin--and there is too much activity, and speech 
becomes to0 loud, and you have a speech defect. A pituitary which is not 
working rigrt---low blood pressure, low vitality--laxness in speech. This 
is an exceedingly unstable function. So I hesitate to speak of speech as 
a separate function. It is not 2 separate function. High strain, knotted 
brows, nerve strain--bad speech» 


If spoech is so complex, how can we lay down any principles for it? 
As I am to speak on the topic of "Speech and School Achievement," I must 
find some norm for speech. There is no absolute mrm. Even the archangels 
do not speak as I do--and consequently their speech is dofective. There is 
no avsoLute norm for speech, but there is a practical norm. We can set up 
in American speech a practical norme It is the prevailing speech of edu- 
cated and cultivated people, and it extends cloar across the country. 


Now, taking that as our standard, whet are we going to call a speech 
disability? Obviously, any kind of speech habit which departs widely from 
the speech of cultivated people. There ere different kinds of speech diffi- 
Cultics. There ere taose thet come from defect in the organs of speech, 
for example, a cleft palate. Such a person simply cannot ueke certain 
sounds, and in no case can he make a good tones It is not possible. The 





tongue is tied to the floor of the mouta, so that the person cannot make 
sounds which require a free tongue. However, I am not sure that we should 
be too dogmatic about that classification. There are certain very obvious 
difficulties. But should we say that brain lesion is a speech difficulty? 
Shall we say that a child who has very poor hearing in both ears and so 
cannot learn certain sounds has a disability in speech? In general, when 
I speak of structural difficulties I speak of difficulties in the organ 
itself, a tongue that is tied, etc. 


Over against these things we may place functional difficulties. When 
I speak of functional difficulty in speech, I mean the kind of thing which 
comes from a largely normal organ, but the speech is bad. It departs from 
the standard of good usages The functional kind of difficulty may be 
Classed as a defect of articulation, phonation, rhythm. 


Speech difficulties from articulation involve vaulty production of 
certain sounds, the failure to make certain sounds, the making of certain 
sounds in the wrong place. There are a great many such articulation dis-~ 
abilities in the speech of our school children and in the speech of college 
people. 


The disability which comes from phonation concerns the pitch, the force, 
and the quality of the speeches An exeedingly high voice or a voice that 
is exceedingly low is a disability more or less marked with reference to 
the particular situation in which the speaker finds himself. A voice that 
is habituclly very loud or soft is a disability, a disability of phonation. 
In public speech situctions most of us labor under that disability. ‘The 
quality of the tone may wake a serious disability, as I need go no farther 
to show youe Of course, there is a pitch factor and a cadence in these 
tones that you do not like. When I talk with that kind of a voice, I have 
a speech disability. When I use these disrbilities, they adjust very bad- 
ly to social and, or as we will see later, to educational situations. Dis- 
abilities of rnythm are of wany kinds. We call some of them stuttering 
and stammering, etce There are pathological retardations or there are 
pathological in which the organism does not like it at all but just 
cannot koep going on pathological a” 

What of the rolation of speech disabilitios to school progress? I 
am supposed to be vory scientific and to havo statistics. I wish that I 
could pile up a great deal of data. But thore have beon no detailed in- 
vestigation made concerning the of speech disabilities and school 
worke 


Helen Gibbons studied 20 childron with speech difficulties of this 
kind. I do not have complete data from her study. But most of the chil- 
dren in the second and third grades wad very marked disabilities. She used 
the Monroe tests. Out of 20 cnildren, 19 showed marked difficulties in 
all the things that are tested in that test: reading, spelling and arith- 
metic, They had iess difficulty with other subjects than with arithmetic. 
Spelling was second, and recding ras tho worst. The average child was 
°8 of a grade below the norm for his grade for achievement in arithmetic 
and reading. That is very bad--almost a wiole grade behind in his readings 
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She was interested in going farther with this. She found one child 
to be a normal reader and one a fair reader. Four were border~line readers. 
The remaining 14 had marked disability. Two were out and out disabilities. 
She compared this with a control group of 20 pupils matched with the 
first group in age, MeAe and I1.Q- Now she tried to metch unit per unit, 
but it was only approximatee The results were most interesting. In the 
control group she did not have speech defectives. In tre control group 
the children averaged one whole grade ahead of the proror groupe The score 
for the poor group was 1-8 and 32.8 for the control group. It seems very 
lixely that there was significant differencee (ng clear marking was the 
speech difficulty. That was in one group and not in the control groupe 
I think that it is safe to say that speech retardation is associated in 
school with difficulties in roading. 


Dr. Marion Monroe took the problem from the other side. She took a 
large group of defective readers, built up a control group of speech defec- 
tives, and then compared the results in her report. The Juvenile Research 
referred to them as behavior problems. She found many speech difficulties 
in her reading disability group, and she found an amazingly large percent- 
age of children with articulatory difficulties in the benavior problem 
group. 


Now, what can we do about it? First, set an example in good, clear, 
rhythmical speech at all times. It is necessary to do all that is in our 
power to do to correct these specch disabilities in children with whom we 
come in contact and to report all difficult cases to some one who is pro- 


sumably more competent than we are. 





ALLERGY aND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


Alfred R. Roos, M. D. 
Research Laboratory, College of Medical Evangelists 
Loma Linda, California 


That we may all more readily understand the application of the physio- 
logic conditions to the educational problem under consideration, it is well 
to clarify the meaning of some words before discussing them. 


The difficulties encountered in this particular field of medical prac- 
tice are very evident to even the casual observer, for even the different 
names applied to it are significant of how little we really imow about it. 
Hypersensitiveness and ixyper-susceptibility indicate an abnormal or unusual 
lack of tolerance to certain substances. The person has an idiosyncrasy 
toward them, we say, this latter word meaning “own mixture or temperament,“ 
sowing that this quality is peculiar to that individual. Anaphylaxia, 
meaning against or without protection is used to describe some of its phases; 
Allergy, signifying an altered or changed reaction on the part of this 
person's tissues and functions; and Atopy, a peculiarly significant word, 
in that it means 'a strange disease.’ 1 of these names, therefore, indi- 
cate thrt there is an altered capacity with which certain individuals react 
excessively to contact with purticul2r substances. 


To present this subject briefly is very difficult, but if ve direct 
our attention to a fow of the practical considerations we shall perhaps, 
be able to see the application to our scnool achievement probleme 


The characteristic symptoms are caused by the response of certain 
tissues to the stimuli from either extrinsic or intrinsic sources. The 
shock organs or tissues in the upper respiratory tract produce symptoms like 
hayfever, those in the bronchi and lungs, asthwa, those in the skin, derma- 
titus, etc., varying in intensity, duration and location in each individual. 
The absorbed reacting substanco can be found in the circulating blood also 
in many cases, so the whole body is potentially susceptible. 


It is very important to determine the causative factors of these ex- 
cessive stimuli if possible. Various diagnostic tests are used for this 
purpose. The cutaneous or 'scratch' test, where solutions or extracts of 
various suspected substances are applied to the skin after a cuperficial 
scratch has been wade through the horny layer so the testing liquid can 
quickly be absorbed by the layer of living epithelial cells beneath, and 
if sensitive, respond quickly. The intracutaneous test, where a very small 
amount of solution is injected between the layers of the skin. The sub- 
cutaneous test, where the solution is injected into the tissues just under 
the skin. The contact or 'patch' test, where the waterial is absorbed 
through the unbroken skin. Feeding and inhalation tests, etc., which are 
necessary under certain circumstances. Many times several of these methods 
must be employed before satisfactory evidence can be obtainede 


The testing substances used may be conveniently.crouped as follows: 


I. Inhalants. 


Pollens, animal danders, fur and feataers, aousedust, and 





miscellaneous substances such as orris root, glue, pyretarun, 
tobacco, molds and fungi, wood and plant products, etc. 


Ingestants. 


Cereals, egg, milk, fish, meats, nuts, vegetables, fruits, 
s,ices, honey, chocolate, beverages. 
wedical and and chemical agents. 


Contact Substances 


Silk, rayon, cotton, wool 

Cosmetics, perfumes, creams, powders, lipstick, toothpaste, 
hair preparations, soaps, etc. 

Chemicals; 

Plant irritants, poison oak and various other plants 
aiscellaneous substances, e-g-, adhesive, cement, citronella, 
furniture polish, formaldehyde, lacquer, printer's ink, rotro~ 
gravure paper, sassafras, tulip bulbs, redwood, etc. 


Injected substances 


Animal sera. 
Drug and medicinal a,ents 
Insect bites 


iiscellaneous Excitants 


Physical agents, such as heat, cold, etc. 
Intestinal parasites 
Bacteria and taeir products. 


The chief characteristics of the symptoms of allergic conditions are, 
first, that the disease becomes ovifent upon contact with the particular 
substances to which that individual is hypersensitive; second, the symp- 
toms disappear when this contact is broken; and third, these symptoms, es~ 
pecially aay fever and astuma, have the definite pathologic basis of spasm 
of smooth or involuntary muscle, stimulation of glands, and an increase of 
Capillary permeability. Usually these functions will be manifested by a 
group of symptoms. Under such conditions positive skin reactions, and the 
presence of a blood eosinophilia can be obtained also, and in about half 
or more there is also a positive family history of allergy. 


The typical symptom groups are as follows; 


I. Hay fever 


Usuaily seasonal in character, and due a to pollens. 
Profuse watery discharge from nose. 

Repeated attacks of sneezing. 

Redness and swelling of nose. 

Loss of sense of amell. 





Heat, redness and swelling of eyelids, with itching, irritation. 

Intolerance to light. 

Iatense itching of tissues of throat and soft palate. 

Sometimes difficulty in swallowing. 

At times itching sensation extending from back of throat up to 

ears, wita bugzing in ears, deafness, dizziness, Xeadache. 

Tigatness in chest (About 30% become astcmatic later) 

Itching of skin, resembling eczema and urticaria. 

Accelerated pulse, cold perspiration and saivering and flushing. 

General discomfort and general irritability. 

Tired and unable to fix attention upon work. 

All these sym>toms “are too frequently increassd by the want of 

sympathy and apparent disbelief of the severity of his ailment, 

shown by persons about him wao, injoying perfect immunity tren 

selves, cannot form any adequate idea of the patient's sufferings." 
Dr. Abbotts Smith. 


Vasomotor Rhinitis or Perennial Hay Fever 


Usually dvs to such inualant substances an animal danders, dust 
from feather pillows, orris root powder, otaer dusts, occasionally 
foods. 

Chief comylaint usually chronic nasal obstruction, with dry 
throat, feeling of heaviness in the head, frontal headache and 
characteristic nasal voice. 

Frequent watery nasal cischarge end paroxysms of sneezing, usually 


in the early norning. 

Usually persistent and has little relation to season, the weather, 
etc. 

Macous membrane of nose wale and doggy. 

Usually a disease of young people who otierwise are apparently 

in good health. 


Bronchial Asthma 


May be Caused by any type of allergen. 

Paroxysmal attacks of wheezy, gasping breathing usually forcing 
person to sit up ia order to get sufficient air. 

Conscious effort to breather, expiration being most difficult. 
Cough and bronchial irritation, acute or caronice 

Raising of clear or yellowish mucus from bronochial tubes 
"“stop,ing" up of nose, itching of eyes, etc. 

Fatigue, debility and loss of energy. 

Patient usually afraid to eat because of increased difficulty in 
breatuing induced. 


IV. Urticaria or Hives 


Sudden appearance of multiple, firm, elevated, vale areas of 
varying size and shave, surrounded by >ink or red zone, usually 
intensel; itchy and lasting ordinarily only an hour or two. 
Causes bota extrinsic aad intrinsic. 

Hives may be internal also. 





V. Angioneurotic Edema or Quincke's Disease 


Outbreaxs of large, often bret:uy pale swelling involving a large 
arec, as a whole hand or foot, side of face, a lip, eyelid, etc. 
Usually only one or two areas involved at a time. 

Ofteu not itchy. 

Danger of suffocation if throat tissues involved. 

Both extrinsic and intrinsic causes must be found and removed. 


VI. Eczema or Allergic Dermatitis 


Redness and thickening of the skin with formation of papules, 
vesicles, and oustules, with a serous discharge upon rupturing. 
Accompanied by burning and itching and, in more chronic con- 
ditions, considerable tnaicxening of the skin and scaling. 

May be regional, strictly localized or general. 

Duration: from a few to years. 

lay be due to contact with irritating substances or to internal 


causes or both. 
Migraine, Sick deadache, Blind Headache, Billious Headache 


Severe, one-sided or general headaches, accompanied by eye 
Symptoms, nausea and vowiting, pallor, chilliness 

Often begins in child»ood and youth 

Inherited tendency can often be traced 

Difficult to trace cause, out allergic causes are not infrequently 
found. 


VIII. Gastro-intestinal Allergy 


Way simulate almost any acute or caronic condition, such as 
colic, acute stomach ache, cyclic vomiting, chronic appendi- 
citis, chronic galloladder trouble, colitis, etc. 


Ix. Other conditions involving nerves, joints, bladder, etc., 
are sometimes allergic in origin. 


In the allergic constitutuion there is the constant possiblity that 
this recessive tendency may become a dominant condition if circumstances 
favor a breaking down of tolerance. This not infrequently occurs in child- 
hood and youth. 


To make a practical application of some of the outstanding symptoms 
noted above it is well to observe that some of these are very severe, such 
as the asthwatic breathing, the nosal irritation, the burning sensation in 
the eyes, the itching skin. Any child having such symptoms will not be able 
to fix ais attention, except for a few uoments at a tine, upon his scbéol- 
work. dis mind is constantly bombarded by direct stimuli from the irritated 
areas. Stimuli which are far gre :ter taan those from books, recitation, etc. 


Another matter worthy of consideration is that there is an abnormal 
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feeling of tiredness, fatigue, whica is more than physical. This must be 
recognized as contraindicating forcing the child's attention to his work. 


Also there is an unusual irritability of the nervous system in a 
physiolozical sense. This is accompanied by a psycaological state which 
requires much tact to direct without provoking explosive effects. 


Fourth: the same nerve vaths waich cause.dilated pupils, pallor, etc. 
when 2 person is frightened or under great emotional strain, are involved 
in swie of these allergic states. It may be very difficult then for a 
caild to actually see clearly and qyickly because normal accomodation of 
the eye is disturbed. 


Fifth: The irritation of the eyes and eyelids with intolerance to 
light may be sufficiently great to cause severe discomfort if straining to 
read Or write is added to the trouble already present. 


Sixth: The variation is the amount of blood to the various portions 
of the head and brain is under the control of the sympathetic nervous 3)s- 
tem, which is particularly involved in allergic conditions. This may cause 
undue congestion or depletion of tisgues and inability for the syncaronous 
supplying of a proper amount of blood to the tissues requiring it at tie 
time when the child is attempting to concentrate upon his work. 


Seventa; The proper co-ordinating ability so essential in scaolastic 
achievement way be definitely impaired, for that involves many reflex 
processes, Wich follow gimilar patas to the allergic resvonses. 


Nighth: Taere are sany reflex disturbances arising in tissues other 
than the eyes or brain, whica can and do profoundly affeot the thinking 
processes of the child. The child may be only vaguely aware of these sens- 
ations and may not complain about being sick, but the effect upon nis 
ability to concentrate is the same. There is also a constant unconscious 
effort of the body to conserve its other energies when combating these 
symptoms. This includes both nervous, mental and physical energics. 


Ninth: To offset many of these things is the fact that the allergic 
constitution group rate nigher in average intelligence and ability, so 
that many individuals can keep up with the clase work even thoug: co™pelisd 
to lose much time because of sickness. This, however, instead ot satisfying 
us as a sufficient compensating factor should be an incentive to uelp these 
cuildren physically, ta t they might excel in their schoolwork rather than 
just keeping up with their class. 


An educated sympathetic understanding on the part of the teachers of 
the strange battle these children have to fight unknown to themselves for 
tno most part, will be a great help in approaching the solution of the edu- 
cational angle of this very complicated problem about which we understand 
so little as yet. 





DIETARY AND ALLERGIC FACTORS INFLUENCING READING 


Alfred R. Roos M. D. 


For me in these few minutes to attempt to focus clearly two such large 
subjects upon one phase or education as extensive as reading would be im- 
possib’c. Both diet and allergy have in recent years assumed unusual 
impo: tauce in many hitherto unrecognized correlations of activities, 
phys2.olo¢ical or pathological, medical or otherwise. It is therefore 
quite natural to consider their relation to educational problems, espe- 
cialiy those concerned with thought and adjustment processes. In this 
discussion I shall try to limit myself to the simpler facts, avoiding 
fine-spun theories which germinate and multiply so readily in such in- 
tellectual soil as diet and allergy. 


So much about diet has been written, printed and broadcasted one 
would think every home would have adequate information and that school 
children would be well nourished and protected dietetically at least. For 
example, we know that vitamin A in milk, butter, green leaves, etc., 
prevents a serious inflammatory disease of the eyes called xerophthalmia; 
Vitamin B in wheat, vegetables, eggs, tomatoes, etc., is growth stimulet- 
ing and prevents neuritis, etc; Vitamin C of fresh fruits and vegetables 
prevents scurvy; that rickets clears up with sunlight and codliver oil 
which contains the Vitamins D and A; and certain foods are advertised as 
veritable mines of iron, calcium, iodine, etc,, and so we might continue 
at great length. Why then is not this generation developing 4 super- 
abundance of well-nigh perfect young men with a complemental quintessence 
of pulchritude and superior intellectual attainment among the young women? 
A partial answer is that apparently there is not a practical use made of 
all this good knowledge. Doctor Milton J. Rosenau of Harvard in his book 
"Preventive Medicine and Hygione" says: "Recent studies have shown that 
a large percentage of growing children are underweight for their height. 
From 15 to 40 per cont and even as high as 60 per cent of school children 
have been found to be undernourfsshed. Tho condition is even more prevalent 
among children of the well-to-do than those of the poor. The causes of 
undernourishment are (1) physical defects (2) lack of home control (3) 
chronic over-fatigue (4) improper health habits and (5) improper diet and 
food habits. To remedy the condition often requires the cooperation of 
the parent, the teacher, the physician and the child.” pp 674-675. 

He also discusses the marked functional and organic changes and disease 
due to overcoating and to insufficient food. 


We might enumerate this home-parent-child problem in the following 

ways; 

1. Parental ignorance of how to prepare food properly. One author 
states “Cooking is no mean scionce, and it is one most essential 
in practical life. Scanty, ill-cooked food depraves the blood 
by weakening the blood-mking organs, It deranges the system, 
and brings on diseaso, with its accompaniment of irritable nerves 
and bad tempers. The victims of poor cookory are numbered by 
thousands end tens of thousands, Over many graves might be writton, 
"Died because of poor cooking." "Died of an abuscd stomach.” M.H,. 
Dict & Health p. 302, 
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Lack of parental initiative or interest may deprive children of 
necessary food elements by the use of a monotonous dict, 
illustration of this is unneccssary,. 


laxity of diotary discipline, so the child develops perverted 
tastes and stubbornly refuses certain ossential foods. 


Parents of foreign birth or even the first generation of American 
born often cling tenaciously to cortain dictary ideas, Southern 
California affords many examples of this. 


Parents who experiment with warious dietetic ideas, fads, ctc., 
may neglect to provide proper nourishment for the children. 
Illustrations are legion. 


Some parents seam to have adopted the 30 hour a week (or less) 
at home idea so thoroughly that the children are compelled to 
"pick up" what they can find in the pantry or icebox, or often 
some meals outside which usually means at hot-dog stands, soda 
fountains, candyshops, etc., where the eyes and taste. prescribe 
rather than good judgment. 


Conscientious parents who teke away foods and combinations not 
good for the child but fail to provide proper and sufficient 
substitutes for them. This is well illustrated in some allergic 
cases, but occurs many othor times also. 


Irrogularity of eating and coating between meals often gives the 
organs of digestion very little rest. The stomach is closely 
related to the brain. A disordered stomach produces a discoriered 
uncertain state of mind. The nervous and circulatory changes are 
very definite. Another angle of this is plainly stated in the 
following quotation under Dict and Health p. 303. “Another 
pernicious habit is that of eating just before bedtime. The 
digestivo procoss is continued through the sleeping hours, but 
though the stomach works constantly, its work is not proporly 
accomplished. Tho sleep is often disturbed with unpleasant 
dreams, and in the morning the person avakes unrefreshed and 

with little relish for breakfast. When wo lie down to rest the 
stomach should have its work all dono, that it, as well as other 
organs of the body, may enjoy rest. For persons of sedentary 
habits, late suppers are particularly harmful." 


Overeating causes the digostive organs to lose their vital force. 
An undue amount of blood is drawn to thom, which causes tho 
oxtremitics to chill more quickly, definitely upsetting the 
circulatory balance to the brain also. The foeling of faintness 
or languor is not due to hunger but an overworked condition of 
the digestive organs. It my also be accompanied by numbness 

Of the brain, with disinclination to mental or physical effort, 
due to tho unnecessary outlay of vital force. 





10. Irritating condiments are injurious in their nature and should 
be avoided in the children's dietary. Stimulants such as coffee 
are decidedly injurious nerve irritants, especially to children, 
for their nervous system is more easily disturbed than the adult, 


Indulgence in alerholic beverages in the home and elsewhere by 
children and adolescents mst be mentioned to be condemned 
unequivocally, Its effects as a nareotic and depressant on the 
mental processes is being stressed now chiefly because of auto 
accidents and fatalities it seems, but the same principles hold 
true in the adjustive processes involved in reading and reasoning. 
In the same category we can place tobacco. My own experience in 
trying to teach something or anything to young boys addicted to 
the use of cigarettos has been most discouraging. There is a 
decided inability to visualize, coordinate and carry through 
succossfully many mental processes. 


It might be well to mention here the matter of heredity. Not only 
is it true that the allergic tendeny is transmitted as a pure or 
impure dominant or a recessive, and that certain food idiosyncrasies 
of children are traceable to that, but it is also true that the 
unhealthful practises of past generations, more marked in some 
families than others, affect the children and youth today. Mental 
inability, physical weakness, disordered nerves, unnatural cravings 
can be transmitted as undesirable logacies. This with the acquired 
practises makes for an exceedingly difficult problem and in faét 

it forms a group where the teachers efforts to raise them above 4& 
cortain level is *ell nigh impossiblo,. 


Perhaps you have noted already that mention has been made frequently 
of the cffect upon the circulation and the nervous system. Whon every- 
thing is working smoothly and normally there is porfect balance of the 
various activitios of the circulatory and nervous groups of the brain. 
Relaxation and stimulation and coordination goos on perfectly timed. 
Tension can bo controlled without harm for a reasonable period of time 
before fatigue becomes evident and then there is a healthy rosponse in 
adjustment to this and all is well. If abnorml influences, as mentioned, 
continuc to assert their effects upon this delicate nourocirculatory bal- 
anco, thore is sot up a pathological physiology, a disordered function or 
activity more or loss intricate. This will porsist if the underlying 
causes arc not removed and go on to a disorganized state either called a 
disease of some name or an associated group of symptoms accompanying one 
or more diseased states. 


This pathological physiology undoubtedly influences the growing mind 
more acutoly than the adult and tho various mental processes of coordination 
and adjustment are apt to be more difficult, tonsion and fatigue oasier, 
ovorfatiguo mero common, ottention more difficult to miintain and the 
desire to read or learn to road or grasp tho subjoct in hand slips to lower 
and lower levols. 


It is well to recognize also that the metabolism of the body, the 





chemical cellular activity, exercises a vory dcofinite control over these 
activities. In the growing child metabolism is very active, normally, 

but if thore is a lowered function of the thyroid gland or an imbalance 

of glands sufficient to produce the equivalent offect upon the thyroid 
gland, there may bo a definite slowing up of both mental and physical 
functons. There is not enough draft to keep the fire turning briskly, 

and the waste products of the cells accumulate. There is less oxygen 
used, circulation is slower, with tendency to "poor circulation” symptoms; 
nerve tone is not so good, with the resulting slowing up of thought process 
"harder to get good grades", “can't keep up with the teacher” etc. The 
alert cagor expression of the child disappears end there are plenty of 
physical evidences of a changed internal activity, Just recently a father 
brought his fifteen year old daughter to the laboratory to find out why 
she was not making any progress with certain other treatment administcred 
é@lsewhere. She presented the above mentioned group of symptoms and needed 
an additional metabolic toost. All other treatment was excellent but from 
the school standpoint it was unavailing until sufficient draft was given 
to her cellular activity of the nervous system and the whole body. 


In allergy or hypersensitiveness there is tho capacity of an individual 
to react more or less violently to many substances which are entirely harm 
less to normal individuals, These symptoms manifest themselves almost 
immediately when contact is mde with the offending substance and disappear 
when contact is broken. Very important also is the fact that the symptoms, 


especially of hay fever and asthma, can be explained on a pathological 
basis as due to a spasm of smooth or involuntary muscle, or to a stimulation 
of glands, and especially to an increased capillary permeability, which 
means that the capacity of the capillaries for permitting fluids to pass 
through to the cells is increased abnormally and the cells hold this fluid 
and the normal exchange of products is distinctly altered. All these things 
help explain why the hypersensitive individual is different. In fact the 
word “allergy” means altered reaction. This difference in the mture of 
the tissues is inherited. It usually can be easily traced in over 50% of 
patients presenting allergic syuwptoms, such as typical hay fever, bronchial 
asthma, chronic vasomotor rhinitis or perennial hayfever, allergic dorme 
titis or eczema, urticaria, angicnourotic cdema, some types of migraine, 
and other less common and more obscure conditions. -Different tissues my 
be more susceptible than others amd they will respond violontly in their 
physiologic response to this abnormal irritating agont. If the mucous 
membranes of the nose, eyes and throat are especially sensitive, with 
Symptoms such os rod, swllon, itching eyes, much sneezing, profuse wotery 
nasal discharge, nasal mucous membrane greatly swollen, intense itching 

in roof of mouth and many others, it is called hay fever. If tho bronchial 
area is more disturbed thore is wheezing and gusping for broath, and tight- 
ness in the chest and later considerable raising of clear mucous, these 
being the asthmatic symptoms of allergy. All the other types present their 
particular group of symptoms related to the structures involved, 


But behind and beyond these symptoms there is the general profound 
effect upon the body tissues @s 2 whole. Nearly all our organs are balaneed 
in their activities by two sets of narves, one from tho central nervous 
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system called the vagus control, which is normally accurately balanced by 
the sympathetic nervous systom group of nerves, often called the involun- 
tary or vegetative, All the blood vessels are covered with a network of 
these fibers and the automatic response of the circulation to the varied 
needs of the body is directly due to this nerve control mechanism, When 
there is such o marked disturbance in the tissues, os in hay fever or 
asthm, the nerve mechanism is profoundly shaken to ite very foundation, 
so to speak. The influence extends throughout the body, and to the train 
cells as well, for there is a definito circulatory change there olso, 
There my be increased pulse rate, perspiration, general discomfort and 
general irritability, undue tiredness and inability to fix the attention 
upon the work in hand, and as Doctor Abbotts Smith has said "All of which 
are too frequently increased by the want of sympathy and apparent disbe*icf 
of the sevority of his ailment, shown by persons about him, who, enjoying 
perfect immunity themselves, cannot form any adequate idea of the extent 
of the patient's sufferings." Doctor I, S. Kahn has laid considerable 
emphasis on what he calls "pollen toxemia", especially in children. 


Now whether the source of the offending substance so toxic to that 
particular mtient is extrinsic, such as pollen, animal dusts, domestic 
dusts, foods, etc., or intrinsic, such as bacterial or metabolic products 
Within, or whether the substance gains entrance to the body by inhalation, 
e-tagestion, direct contact, injection, infection or absorption, it makes 
very little difference on the profound offect upon the circulatory and 
and nervous systems. During the acute attacks the child would not be in 
school ordinarily, but in milder forms or the more chronic forms where 
the symptoms aro rathor suppressed, the child may go to school more or less 
regularly, but with his neurocirculatory mechanism keyed to the allergic 
stimlus and therefore in a state of tension even to fatigue. Coordination 
and holding the attention to reading or any subject is exceedingly difficult 
under such circumstances. Added to thoir already heavy load is tho 
irregularity of attendance and "getting behind” in his classwrk, placing 
an additional physical, mentel and psychological handicap on him. It is 
very difficult to keep up the "inner urgo" under such circumstances. A 
few years ago a patient wes reforred to me because of chronic asthma. He 
was @ young man eighteen years old, 5 feet 11 inches in height, 175 pounds 
in weight, well devoloped and not looking sick at all. But his freqient 
asthmatic attacks had pormitted him to make only © little more than one 
year's progress in high school over a period of about six yoars. 
Psychologically he was struggling against that apparontly hopeless outlook, 
yet trying to hope for somthing which might change things. It was very 
evident that he had lost much of the incentive to mke something of him- 
self. He was tested quite thoroughly and was found to be very sensitive 
to many pollens, animal dusts, certain foods, and bacteria. Troatment for 
these in proper order and dosage ws favorable, for his attacks bocame 
progressively fower and less severe, The most remarkable clange, however, 
was in tho return of hope and courage. I encouraged him to plan for his 
high school diplom and he proved to be an oxcollent student, making A's 
and B's in 211 his subjects, At the same time he was going to school part 
time, he was learning to become a laboratory technician and now is defi- 
nitely in line for his life work and further education later as he finds 
necessary. But he has been rehabilitated in the short period of a little 





more than throo years. 


May more instances might be cited, but, perhaps these will suffice 
to show the possibilities and the definite need for some consideration 
of this type of children who cre carrying such o handicap and which places 
also a double burion upon the teccher. One encouraging aspect in these 
cases is that thore is quite 2 high percontago of them who 2re above the 
avernge mentally, and if they can be helped physically, they have more 
than the average chance of rognining the ground lost, if too mich time 
hasn't boen lost and too much permonont damge done, and thus compensating 
in thoir own lives for the extra care and precautions they mst continue 
to take, Also such studonts helped @9 give thoir fuithful and long- 
suffering teachers an added recompense, some of thoso "intangible assets" 
which seem to mke up the larger portion of tho educators’ incomo, 





READING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Miss Vivian P,. Evans 


Supervisor, Riverside County Schools 


I was pleased that the speaker who preceded me made certain remarks 
concerning oral reading. I once had a teacher in a one-teacher school 
who had not had much training for her wrk. She was a very lovely person 
and gave the children a groit deal in that way but she did not know mich 
about teirching. She had had no school connections since she was graduated 
from college with an A. B. degree many years before. I went to her school 
one day and said, "What ¢6o you want me to do for you today?” I always 
do the teaching when I go to a school excent, of course, with a practice 
teachar, She did not have much of an idea as to what she wanted me to do, 
I wantod to hear the second grade children read. I looked at the children 
and could see that they were not getting much. You get so that you can tell 
by looking at them. I said that I would like to hear them read and sho 
asked, "Aloud? I don't believe that they can do that. You know that nowae 
days wo havo no oral roading; they all road silently. I do not think that 
they can read aloud.” And they could not? She knew what she was talking 
about! Childron have to be able to read aloud or wo get no place. Little 
children must havo oral as well as silont roading, 


Sevoral phases of reading havo boon discussed during these conferences. 
I was to give my conception of primary reading. Roading is living. We 
believo in having «= background, in recognizing it and dealing with it in 
our teaching of roading. We mist always consider it. We try to know 
the background of tho child and th-t the home has dono for him. Some homes 
do much for thoir children to got them ready for reading; the nursery school 
and kindergarton add greatly to what the home does. In the country schools 
we usually do not have a nursery school or kindergarten background and tho 
primary school must build what is neodod, 


Roading roadiness;: what is it? I do not believe that any ono really 
knows. I beliove that it means the time when a child begins to have an 
interest in crooked marks, wants to know wheat thoy moan and meets the 
moaning, which he gets, with some kind of 4 personal response. There mst 
be somo porsonal response or the child has not roally read. We believe in 
beginning with the oxperiences of the children and in mking up storics 
as rocords of interests and cxpericnces which they have had. Ve deal 
with eyo, osr and other sense oxpsricnces in this way. Whon 4 child gets 
interested in marks which have moaning and interest for him, then he is 
ready to huvo his ideas recorded. Little children at this stage are not 
roady to write. The teacher does the writing for them. Little by little 
we have worked aveay from the uso of ink in writing in the primary grades 
and now we do not use it at all through tho fourth grado. Some my wo 
shall have no writing in the first grode. The childron give thoir ideas 
to the toacher in short sente:ces and she watches the English forms and 
guides in the story building. Tho ideas aro written by the teacher and read 
with and by the children. We have ro pointing with tho finger. This is 
one of tho roading hebits to be carcfully watchod. One toacher was 
pormitting tho children to point with a fingor to the words as they read. 
She was asked to stop this. Sho tried to do so but there was ono little 
boy who could not keep his fingor away from tho words. In ordor to help 





him, the teacher used to lay her hand over his to help him remomber not 
to point. One day he came to her with a book and said, "Will you please 
hold my hand so that I can read?" 


We work for good eye s¥cep and dovolopment in the use of cues and 
clews in comprehension, We make © large use of questions. A teacher who 
knows how to quostion will be a good teacher of reading. After the story 
is read as a whole, we road it in parts. Then we have drill with enough 
repetition to fix things. We use flash cards. We check with the Gates 
vocabulary. When 4 child can recognize at sight seventy-five or eighty 
words, he is ready to read ina book. When he recds his first book, we 
try to havo him use a2 really new book and teach him how to open it the 
first time. This helps to build 1 love and respect for books. The law of 
primcy is so strong that those first impressions vill lest through lifo, 
We put a groat deal of omphasis upon posture and position in reading, 

The children are to stand correctly when thoy read to others in an audiocnco 
situation. We do 4 great deal in voice training and in ear training. 

We tie it up with music. We do a lot of pattern reading by the toacher. 
Woe to tho toacher who cannot do it! Sho must learn how it is done. Wo 
make a4 large uso of illustrations. Our reading periods aro periods in 
“how to study". We teach childron to ask quostions about the reading and 
to guess what will happen next. ‘Je koep a record of thoir responses. This 
does somothing for them, Dr. Judd has said that you can say what you wish 
about "high brow motives," little children roally roid "to please the 
teacher," 


For the first half year, tho children have same solf-diroctod work 
with roading content as library roading and, at the beginning of tho socond 
semestor, they bogin with littlo library books. In the solf-directed work, 
it is easy to uso croative types of roading work. The teacher begins those 
various typos with tho children, thon leavos thom alone to finish and 
always checks up whon they havo finishod, Anothor thing upon which ‘ce 
insist is that children in the solf-directod groups do not rum to the 
teacher to pronounco words while sho is occupicd with a reading group. The 
intorest span of «. little child is so short that these interruptions 
destroy what tho teacher is trying to build. We havo some silont roading. 
Thore is nothing better for littlo foreign children than to learn to 
recognize short, imporative, one-ward sentences and respond to those in 
action. In Kansas City, Missouri, we had one foreign school vith thirteen 
hundred children. ‘Ye used muy of those methods. I followed those 
children through the fifth grade and know that those things stick. 


Wo do a grect deal of work with dullotins and nuwspapers. We use the 
blackboards, They aro not out of stylo with us. Wo have many good slate 
ones, too. It pays to buy slato for it will last 1 life time. We do 
quite a lot with primer typewriters. Many teachers and schools havo thom, 


At the close of the first half year, wo oxpect children to be able to 
read home-made mtcrial, based on the standard vocpbulary, and three or 
four casy primers. This is «a minimum, In tho second half yoar, thoy road 
mony additional readers and library books, In tho socond year, we give the 
remedial work th .t is needed. Often we need give none. In the second 
gerade we tozch phonics, The boginners do not havo phonics. We feel that 
most of thom will develop thoir own systam of phonics and uso it. If thoy 





have not learned to recd by their ow system of phonics when they come 

to the second grade, we think that it is time to givo them help. About 
this timo, thero is some difficulty with the past tense of verbs. Some 
children have much trouble with these and also with words of two or three 
syllables. It is the rhythm of the thing that causes the difficulty. The 
pages ore groving lorger. They contain more printed words and frighten 
the children, Words ure longer. loss of teoth causes a groat deal of 
difficulty. I had one little boy whose new teeth were so large for his 
mouth when they camo in that he could hardly mnage them. Ho had great 
big teeth in the same space which had becn occupied by his little baby 
teeth.. These new teeth cause emotional disturbances which often result 
in sye and stomch srouble. 


Ye believe in reading for fun. This eliminates the need for remedial 
reading to a great extent. "Peter Piper's Playmates" by Hubbard, pub-_ 
lished by Whitmen Co., firnishes helpful material for phonics and rhythmis 
work. We do a lot with poetry through the primary grades and dictionary 
work is stressed in the third and fourth grades, 


We make large use of the library. We never buy more than fifteen 
copies of one book. Why? People used to think that we had to have one 
copy for each child in the room, which was handled as one large group. 

We get only fifteen copies to be sure that the reading groups will not 

be too large. We sometimes read with only three books used in the whole 
class. The teacher has one copy and two circulate through the class, 

The teacher reads. Then George reads and hands his book to some one else 
in the class. While George is handing his book to some other child, the 
teacher reads a little and then the child with the other book reads and 
hands his book to some one. This plan does much for interest and the class 
is never sleepy. I buy tho loveliest books that I can find to go to the 
schools for the teachers to read to the childron. The children do not 
handle these "teachers' books" because they would no longer be beautiful 
to pass on us a measure of boauty in anothor school. We do this to develop 
a sense of appreciation in literature and art. We do a lot of wrk in 
units in which we use tho schoolroom library, vhere children, themselves, 
have charge of the books, Thus they learn how to find answers to their 
questions, We have little book lists and book charts. What does the 
toachor do during tho library period? Does sho work on her own records 

and things like that with the fooling that sho is rolieved of all responsi- 
bility toward the children? No, this is a time when the teacher works 

with the children. She sees that they have holp, do not flit fram one 
thing to anothor and use s‘itable materials. She may work with small groups 
which need special holp. She may share thoir oxpceriences or help with a 
story. She is usually a part of the group whon oral book reports are given. 
In one room where I visited the teacher had to be occupied for a short 

time with something else and the childron gavo their reports alone in the 
group. It was interesting to see how well they did it and how much they 
scomed to enjoy it. Sometimes the book reports aro rritton but I do not 
have much foith in written book reports for little children. 


The children do quite a little research reading. In December and 
January, the third and fourth grades work on a study of California. In 
the last semoster, they have the state text and work on units of wrk 





connocted with the text. 


We have donc a lot in the Junior Red Cross work and havo many gifts 
ready to go over soas for Christmas, ‘Ve have an institute coxhibit every 
year. ‘fe have only those things made by the children themsclvos in thoir 
regular school work in the fall. At Christmas, wo make special gifts 
for tho children in the county hospitals. Those things are 2ll tied up 
with our reading in ordor to meet the interosts of all children, 


During my school visits, I give mental and achiovement tests cone 
nectod with the reading program, Whenover I go to a school, I alvays do 
three things: ono thing thet the children wish mo to do, one that tle 
teacher wishos me to do and one that I foel I should do. And tho children 
expect somothing. As soon as I arrive, they say, "What did you bring to 
play with today?” Maybe that is a slam on me. 
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The Teaching of Lip Reading 


Many professions have problems which, while settled satisfactorily for 
he majority of its members, remain open questions for endless debate among 
ne minority. In my precession a discussion of the term "Lip Reading," ites 
sfinition, and whether or not "Speech Reading” would be a better term, is a 
avorite form of indoor spert. This, despite the fact that the general public 
as, for years, known of the perfomance as lip reading and that its meaning 
8; to understand what people say by watching their lips. It simmers down to 
ust that. We may insist, among ourselves, that we read, not alone by con- 
sentrating upon the lips, but by observing all the organs of spesch and the 
hole facial expression. We may argue that lip reading, or speech reading, 
you will, is understanding the thought of the speaker; or, that it is under- 
anding every word the speaker says; or, that it is getting a word or two 
and then, enough to iknow the subject of conversation. Bvt, in the last 


mlysis, we find that we must keep our eyes rather steadily upon the lips 
in order to see the movements of the other organs of speech; and we find that 
r objective, just as in any other type of reading, is to get the idea, 
whether we have read every word, or not. 


Lip readers have found, upon many occasions, that getting the idea is not 
emoughe Four words to express an idea which ordinarily requires nine words 
for interpretation may make for efficiency in speed and economy of breath, 


but unless everyone else has learned to use those same four words it is some- 
what difficult to pass on the thought. It is important that the movements 

of the speaker's lips be translated into correct thoughts or actions, other 
wise there may be havoc. For example: John, Mary, Ow), Five if spoken hy a 
member of our family will probahly, through many assoviations, cause us to go 
downtown about five o'clock and stand in “*ront of the Owl irvg Store until 

John and Mary appear upon the scene. But those same “ouv words read from the 
lips of a stranger might have meant that another Jorn ani aucther Mary of his 
acquaintance had invested five nundred dollars in owl ime tore stock. Or, 
‘John and Mary had heard five owls huoting outside their cabir when they were 
on their vacation. If we had rushed downtowm in the hope of meeting John and 
lary in front of the Owl, we might be standing there yet. Must of us make it 
ai infallible habit to get as many words as possible, and to ask for a repeti-~ 
tion if necessary. In reading a book it is always possible, and often advisable, 
t0 reread a passage which has not been thoroughly understood at first glance. 
ow much more imperative is it for a lip reader to be sure he has understood 
the full thought. In common with other reading, however, there are numberless 
times when a few words now and then will give him the trend. 


In teaching lip reading problems arise in putting theory into practice, 
due, at times, to individual differences in the pupils, and at other times to 
. & mistaken theory which must be abandoned. Individual differences; mental, 
‘motional, and physiological must be taken into account. The age of the pupil, 
and the degree of his loss of hearing are factors to be reckoned with in teach- 


ing him to read the lips. 





lip Reading 


Those who have had little contact with a loss of aural perception classify 
all who do not hear readily as deaf. In the teacning of lip reading and in 
the education of those with impaired hearing, the deaf and the hard of hearing 
are two distinct groups and require equally distinct procedure in teaching. 
The deaf are those who weré born with little or no reaction to sound, and those 
who lost their ability to hear the spoken voice before their own speech was 
established. The hard of hearing are those who have lost their hearing, 
partially or entirely after speech was established. The deaf, whether children 
or adults, must learn to speak before there is a full understanding of the 
speech movements which are seen in reading lips. A deaf child may be taught 
to read the lips in much the same way a normally hearing child is taught to 
talk, with the exception that the deaf child mst see the name of the object 
on the lips since he cannot hear it spoken. A deaf child's training in speech 
and lip reading should begin at the moment he attempts to make his wants known. 
If the parents have not the knowledge or the patience to train the child, he 
should be put in a good oral school for the deaf at tae earliest possible moment. 
In school ue will learn to put his thoughts into words, and to see those words 
upon the lips of other speakers. He will learn to read the printed page and 
to write, and from tien on the task will be simlified, he can read the thought, 
write the thought, and see it upon the lips. His vocabulary and his reactions 
to ideas are built up in the same way children with normal hearing are taught. 
The Lard of hearing child, if he does not hear the spoken voice, may be train- 
ed to read the lips in the same method used for a deaf child. The hard of 
hearing child who has some residue of hearing may hear the word spoken directly 
into his ear, or through a hearing instrument, he may learn to say the word, 
and, later, learn to read it on the printed page, write it, and put it into 
@ sentence. Tue majority of the hard of hearing children who have learned to 
read the lips are able to attend the public schools with normal children. A 
child of junior high school age who has lost or is losing his hearing may be 
taught lip reading in much the same manner as it is taught to adults, beginning 
with known material and progressing with practice material based upon ideas 
in his other school lessons. 


In a class of adults we have, usually, only the hard of hearing. The 
deaf adults of the last two generations have been educated in schools for the 
deaf where they have been taught lip reading or the sign language, depending 
upon the type of scnool attended. The adult hard of hearing have had from 
four to sixteen years of school attendance, and have vocabularies correspond~ 
ing with or superior to the length of their educational advantages. Tests are 
given to determine their status, whether of the visual, acoustic, or motor 
type; wnaetner of an analytic or synthetic turn of mind; and to determine their 
mental attitude and their social adjustment. The successful teaching of lip 
Teading depends, to a very great extent, upon the mental attitude of the pupil, 
he must be in a positive frame of mind, he must have the will to learn. It 
ie a gruelling task for the most apt, to substitute one of the senses for 
another, it cannot be done witaout an intense desire to accomplish it. 


The problems of teaching lip reading might be overcome with individual 
instruction, but our schools are not able to pay for this, therefore our 
lessons must be adapted to mixed groups of intelligence and types of learners. 
The four best mown methods of teaching lip reading have been planned with the 
Visual, acoustic and motor types in mind. Two of these methods assume that 
the learner has some knowledge of lip reading because he is unable to heark 
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Wnaile it is true that almost everyone has some innate ability at reading the 
lips, it is equally true taat thie ability is very limited in scope unless 
properly directed and enlarged. Tne taird metnod assumes taat the leainor 
mows nothing about lip reading and mist learn somewhat as a child le:rns 

to read the printed pagee The fourth metnod is planned almost exclusively 
for the motor type and wust be adapted for a mixed group class. All of 
these methods have their ardeat acherents, some pupils have tried all four 
metnods without success; but the failure lies within the pupil, not with 

tae metnod. Anyone can learn to read the lips by any one of tnese methods 
if he has the will to learn, believes ne can learn, and is reconciled to the 
fact that he is the one who has the aandicap and he must make tie adjustuents. 


All methods agree that we must begin with the familiar, and work toward 
the more difficult. That the scope of the lesson need not be lowered to the 
ability of the slowest pupil, yet every pupil in the class mst get something 
from every lesson. All metuods agree that it is impossible, unless perciuance 
one is a Russian, to speak a word without a vowel. Vowels wuich are easy 
to see on the lips appear in the first lesson of every method. Time does 
not permit tracing the departures of the four methods from a given system, 
but the following illustration will give an idea as to how easily a few 
Words and phrases and sentences way be read from the lips after one lesson. 


LIP READING LESSON I 


Lip Reading is the art of translating the movements of a speaker's 
mouth into thoughts, words, and actions. 


In order to do this the eyes must be quick and accurate. As many of 
tae speech movements are obscure, the mind must be trained to supply what 
the eyes do not see. In other words, the mind mst be able to put two and 
two together-——-and make four. 


Bach type of practice has a definite objective. Yor instance, syllable 
drills train the eyes; sentences containing two or more words which look 
alike train the mind. 

LONG VOWELS 

Tho alphabet is divided into vowels and consonants. To the lip reader 
vowels are shapes, while consonants are movements. In shaping the vowels 
the lips move forward and backward and the jaw downward and upward. 


In beginning our study we have chosen a group of vowels which are easy 
to see on the lips, and have called them Long Vowels. 


The teacaer will show you how these vowels Look on the mouth: 


# (ah) as in father 


° 
o9.4n ae Lips closed 
“2 


00 as in booth 


a as in base 


as in me Backward lips Forward lips 





Lip Reuding ow 
CONSONANTS 
We also study some consonanis which are easy to see. 


l- f, v as in face, vasee Tne lore: lip is against tie upper teeth. 
Fractice wita vowels we have studied: fa, std, f5. 2c, fa, £6. 


2 s, z, soft c as in see, 200, cease. The testa are togetier. 
Practice with vowels we have studied; 6a, a0, 900, #8, ade 


3- m, b, p, as in may, bay, raye The lips close. * 
Practice with vowels we have studied: ma, oO, mod, mB, me. 


DIGRAPHS 
Digraphs are two letters representing a single speech sound. 


l- th as in though, they, shee. The tongue is seen between the teeth. 
Practice with vowels we have studied: ti, tha, the. 


2- sh as in show, shay, she. The lips assume a somewhat square position. 
Practice with vowels we ave studied: sha, sho, shd0, sha, shé. 


3 w, wh as in was, Wiat, where, The same forword movement as for 006 
Practice with vowels we have studied: wa, ©0, WOO, Wa, Wé. 


In demonstrating this lesson attention has been called to the fact 
that liv readers read sounds wits little or no regard for the spelling. At 
times it becomes necessary to translate the sounds into spelling before the 
word is understood, but this is rare among experts. It has also been 
observed tuat it is possible to distinguish between dipntnongs and pure 
vowelf; aad that digraphs are read as suche Accent may be read from the 
lips. quits easily, for examsle: con’tract and contract? Words wiich 
have the same appearance on tue livs are distinguished by the context of 
the seatence. 


Iu reading the printed page we do not give enunciation to individual 
letters, but only to tae essential characteristics of the word or phrase; 
the phonet‘.c symbol, or perhaps the whole appearance of the material to be 
read sugeects tae meaning. The sooner one is able to grasp the idea with 
ths nesessity of reading all the elements which go to make up its appearance, 
wacether printed or seen upon the lips, the more rapidly ne can reade 
Fowaver, lip readers have an advantage in tais respect, no one can talk as 
rapidly as print can be read, consequently, lip reacers have a little tiue 
to wai what is coming, or to catch up with what has gone before. 


In working toward the goal of more rapid reading, every lesson includes 
some eyo training, mind training, training in concentration, and speed 
practice. After the pupils nave learned the appearance of single sounds 
aud syllables, pnrase practice is used for increasing spsed; sl.ort pirases 
at first, gradually increasing their length until an entire sentence may be 
understood without conscious effort. This ease and rapidity in roading is 
accomplisaed tarough repetition, the same phrase in many of its common 
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settings, and then a jum> is made to include an accompaniment not so comuon, 
yet using words wita which she pupil is familiar. For instance, in practicing 
a "now" parase: how muca, how long, how many, now cfien, now sed, now ice, 
how are you? how are txey? how is your mother? How ere you getting along 
with your work? Tarough a vast deal of »hrase practice we ive learaed 

te beginnings of hundreds of sentences and can use our consciovaness for 
something else, saving our energies for narder words which may follow. 


It is but a step from phrases to hundreds of sentences which are in 
everyday speech and which can be read without effort after they have been 
seen sany times. It is possible to read quite unfamiliar material by the 
wrocess of paying attention to each syllable as it is formed; if the words 
used are in tne vocabvlary of the reader. This true in any form of reading, 
we cannot be actually reading a word with which we are not familiar, we do 
not really have the idea until we have looked up tie word in *the dictionary. 
Building a vocabulary, both for the purpose of reading the lips, and for 
increasing the kmowledge of the pupils is a vart of every lesson. 


The best conditions for reading the lips are somewhat similar to those 
for reading a printed page; good ligat, legibility, ~:ti'n the proper range 
for our vision. Potentially, every speaker represents a problem .o the lip 
reader, for no two speakers fori their words in exactly tho same way, yet 
so long as the lips are at all legible, it is possible to read then, just 
as we are able to read different styles of printing or different hendwritings, 
becauae they are fundamentally tne samee Because we do nest people, now 
and again, wnose lip movements are so slight as to be unreadable, it is im 
possible to become a perfect lip reader. We are consoled by the fact that 
illegibility is a stop signal for any type of reading. 


In connection with vision, lip reading involves a departure from the 
usual. At some period during tue years we were in school, we learned that 
the eyes jump adout four times wen reading a line of familiar, orinted 
materiel; je, t..ey tale four snapshots and the optical pictures are recon- 
st=.ctced into words or ideas. A lip reader must learn to nold bis eyes quietly 
wiuile whe material to be read moves, or even jumps before him. In reading 
& i csage on a linotype tape which is brilliantly illuminated and moves 
raoi.di: before your eyes, have you ever experienced the necessity for adjust~ 
ing your cyes, and perhaps missing a word or two before luing tbls toe Su;in to 
reac? This is somewhat similar to the adjustment a lip reader mst wae, 
aria .ong period of 113 reading often results in eyestrain. 


In theory lip reading should be very easy, we learn how the sounds in 
our language look upon the lips, we learn how those sounds look in words and 
parases and sentences, we leave it to the speaker to pronounce the word 
as read, we do not have to botuer about spelling, we read a vocal shorthand. 
But in practice we find many who cannot translate sounds into words, wno 
cannot finish a familiar quotation waen the first few words are given, who 
must take every word apart and put it tosether again and then not be able 
to read it as a wnolel What to do? Abandon our theory? Sometimes. But 
usually, just try again. 
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LIP READING CLASS FOR THE ADULT DAFENED 


Name_ 

Address 
Telephone 
Occupation 
Age - over 21 


Place of birth 


College 
High School 
Grammar Scacol 
Do you read rapidly or slowly 
Do you play a smsical instrusent 
Do you read music at sight 
Do you speak a foreign language 
Do you read without translating 
EYzS 


Condition Far Sighted Near Sighted 


How long since your glasses were changed 


Have you had previous lip-reading inatructions 


Where 


* 


How old were you when you first noticed some hearing loss? 


TS 





A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM FOR READING 
Dr. F. Ge Macomber 


Supervisor of Curricula and Instruction, Riverside 
City Schools 


In discussing the development of a program for the teaching or read- 
ing in the Internediate Grades, it is essential to keep in mind the 
objectives of reading instruction. These have been well stated in the 
Twenty-Fourth Yoar Book of the National Association of Hducation, and in 
several other places, and will be discussed only very briefly here. These 
objectives are three fold, and are generally stated as follows: 


1. To provide a rich and varted experience through reading. 


In this connection it is important to keep in mind that reading it- 
sel? is 1 tool, and that while cxceptionally important in the field of 
Elementary Education, it is not to be thought of as an ond in itself, but 
rather as © means to an end. As such, the teaching of reading is not the 
most important job of tho Elemontary School, Reading is 4 tool which 
opens up the wide ficld of oxperiences otherwise closed to the learner. 


2. To develop an intorest in the desire for reading as a worth while 
use of leisure time. 


This has long been recognized as one of the objectives of the teaching 
of reading. Our procedure has beon such that we have often defeated the 
very thing which we havo attempted to attain. If we are going to develop 
an appreciation of good literature and a desire to read such literature 
at our leisure, then the oxp:rionces with this literature mst be enjoyable 
and satisfying. Much of the monotonous outlining, book reports, and 
intensive study, particularly if done as @ group assignment, not only does 
not accomplish the dosired onds, but often creates a distaste and dislike 
for the literature assigned. Assigning poetry to be memorized where the 
pupil has no particular desiroe to accomplish the task, does most certainly 
not attain the above objective. . 


3. Develop good reading habits. 


The development of good reading habits is a continual process which 
starts when a child first begins to use reading of any kind as a tool, It 
should continue throughout the period of education. 


In order to obtain the objectives mentioned above, the reading 
program must include the following: 


A. Supervised child reading, 

Such roading should be of various types, and should be purpeseful 
to the student, Either the student should be reading for the pleasure 
he gets out of it, or he should bo searching for information for which he 
had a need. It is essential that he have a gonl,. 


B. Systematic reading and study habits, 





Such a progrom includes plannod instruction calling for the use of 
tho various rocding skills, a woll plennoed testing program, and in-~ 
dividual diagnosis with remodial teaching when nocessary. 


C. Group reading of selections of literary merit within the intorests 
of the pupils. 


At this point I wish to emphasize the phrase, "Within the interests 
of tho pupils.” Now I om going to mke a wild statemont--probably two- 
thirds of tho classics that wo havo crammed down tho throats of High 
School and Junior High School pupils are mtorials which, while they my 
be exccllent for adults, havo vory littlo appoal to the child at tho 
Secondary lovel.e. While the Elementary School hos mdc much greator 
progress in determining tho reading abilitios and interests of children, 
thore is still ontireoly too much mtcrial boing taught for the chiof 
rouson that it has always been part of tho Curriculum. I can woll remember 
tho number of hours that I have had to stay after school because I failed 
to memorize cn assigned seloction from Longfollow, or to outlino ono of 
Havthorne's vritings. So far as I am concerned personally, I have very 
little use for either, as to all intents and purposes it as thoy who wore 
responsible for my boing kopt in. 


De Opportunity for motivated oral roading. 


Oral roading, in general, demnds an eudience situation if it is to bo 
of much value. Thore aro soveral principles to be kept in mind on this 
point. In the first placo, the child mst have something to read that 
will be of intcrest to tho other mombers of the class, This, of course, 
cannot bo if the selection has boon assigned, and previously studied by 
all members of the class, or if the othor mombers of tho class have thoir 
books open and are reading along with the student doing the oral reading. 
Unless the class is interosted, the teacher will have to resort to forml 
disciplinary mothods to keep order, In tho socond place, the class ag a 
whole will bo intorested only if the oral roader is able to hold their 
attention. This cannot be done if the selection is too difficult, 
Consequently, the seloction mst be one that the child can read without 
trouble, 


E. Every child should havo an opportunity to do considerable reading 
independont of group activity. 


This is often cared for by setting aside a certain number of periods 
each wook for frec reading, 


F, Reading instruction should be a part of every activity or period 
if reading is requirod for the carrying on of the activity. 


Tho place to teach resoarch type rocding is in connection with same 
activity requiring reading research, such 1s Social Studies, Science, otc. 
The time to dovclop ability in oral reading is the timo when the child has 
something which he desires to read to other pooplo. With the possiblo 
exception of the time sot aside for froe reading, it is doubtful if thoro 





should be a dcofinite roading poriod in the program for the Intermediate 
Grades, Rather, the teaching of reading should be a continual process, 
The different skills should be taught in comection with o situation 
where there is « need for axercising those special nbilities. 


It is essontial to koep in mind thct roading is primrily 2 mtter of 
individual progress, ‘“hether wo like it or not, children do differ greatly 
in their .rbility to loarn, and the natural result is that their reading 
ability will vory accordingly. This necossitates «1 wide variety of reading 
miterials of difforont levols of difficulty for use in each grade, and 
with each unit of work. We should encourage children to read mterials at 
their reading level rather than mike common assignments for the whole class. 


At this point I want to describe briefly an experiment which we are 
conducting in our Mexican Schools, in which wo are trying to put into 
practice the principles enumerated ubove, 


In genor:l we have taken our cue from Dr. Meriam, °f U. Ca Le Ae, 
in the matter of teaching reading, although wo mke no claim to have done 
the job nearly as ‘cll as he is doing it in the Mexican schools under his 
supervision. The school day of our Moxican children is divided into four 
equal periods of one hour oach, plus the physical education period, Each 
child spends one hour in each of the following specially equipped rooms; 
reading room, handicraft room, social studies room, music and science. 
In addition, each has approximtely two hours c week of mnual training 
or home miking. It is the reading period that I w:nt to describe briefly 
at this time, 


In the roading room you will find a large numbor of books of different 
difficulty levels varying from First Grade Readers to tooks written for 
Junior High School students, In general, children are encouraged to 
seloct books for reading at their roading level. Considerable frecdan, 
under teacher guidance, is allowod the pupil in his reading activities. 
For instance, if a fifth grade child has roading ability about equal to 
that of a third grader, ho is encouraged to read books at that level, 
increasing the difficulty of tho book as his ability to read increases, 


During my visit to one of the rooms last spring I chocked on the books 
that a mixed fourth and fifth grado group was roading at that period, 
Here is what I found, 


Two children wore reuding first grade books, three wore reading 
second grade books; fourtoon were reading fourth grade books; eight wore 
reading fourth grade books, and one was reading a fifth grade book. 
The®o woro mostly low ability students with low reading accomplishment. 


Considerable time is devoted to special vork in the development of 
special roading abilities. In this regard the teacher ofton .orks with 
smll groups of throe or four students of about the same reading lovel, 
while the other childron are reading independently. There are mnry 
individual conferonces betweon pupil and toacher, und a careful record 
is kept of everything oach child has read, including the child's reaction 
to the book. Numerous opportunitics are given children to tell tho class 
about the storios ‘hich thoy are roading, ..nd we are beginning somo 
dramtization and choral verse speiking. Emphasis all the way through is 
placed upon devoloping 2 desire to read, and an enjoyment of reading. 





This has been successful bayond all. axpeotations,. 


At the time we mde a check last spring, we found that 81% of the 
fifth grade, 69% of the sixth grade, 43% of the fourth grade, 36% of a 
mixed fifth and sixth grade, and 32% of a slow fourth grade had taken 
out, and were using, library cards from the City Library. One of the 
librarians remarked that while prior to this the Mexican child was seldom 
seen in the City Library, the Children's Library had almost turned into 
& Mexican institution. 


All of the teachers are in general agreement that whether or not the 
children are mking any greater gains in their reading ability than 
before, that certainly there has been @ wonderful change in their general 
attitude toward roading. A study of the achievement tests at the end of 
the year showed that approximately the same gain had been made in reading 
ability as had been made under more formal methods, and that the gains 
made by the children in the Mexican schools wore at least as great as the 
gains in reacing ability made by Mexican children in the other schools of 
the city, so that, at least there has been no loss in actwal reading 
achievement us 4 result of the changed program. 


While it is contrary to psychological principles, and is rather 4 
dangerous thing to do, I am going to give a list of "don'ts": 


1. Do not take this list of "don'ts" too literally. 


Don't have one child read before a class when others have books 
open or have studied a selection. It is terribly boring. 


Don't assign readings too difficult for the child, It is harmful. 


Don't outline or drill, drill, drill, when the aim is to develop 
appreciation. 


Don't assign poetry to be memorized. 


Don't sive mrks, and don't fail children because of lack of read- 
ing ability. 


Don't try to bring everybody up to a given standard. Remember 
that great differences in reading ability is the natural condition, 


In general, don't use sets of readors, 





THE ART OF SEEING 


By 
LLOYD MILLS, Me De, F. Ae C. Se, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


When St, Mathew wrote, "Therefore speak I to them in parables: because 
they seeing see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand", 
he made statements which might apply literally to many departments of 
education in the schools and colleges of this country today, 


The ability to see with understanding, or to "see straight", as it is 
sometimes called, is one of those rare gifts which fairies bring and 
probably is the most important single physical trait which one can possess, 
Sir William Osler once said, "The value of experience is not in seeing much, 
but in seeing wisely”, and Thayer, in an address to young physicians para- 
phrased this aphorism into the sage advice, "The art of the practice of 
medicine is to ve learned only by experience; it is not an inheritance; 
it camot be revealed. Use your five senses, Learn to see, learn to hear, 
learn to fesl, learn to snell aud know that by practice alone you can 
become exvert. See and reason and compare and control, But see first." 
And yet, Thayer, nor anybody vho followed him laid down rules of any sort 
for secing correct]y what actually is before one, or for developing that 
power of observation which lies at the very foundation of educational 
SUCCESS « 


Have you evor considered that although fully 85% of all educational 
experienucs is visual and that you were trained to walk, to cat, to taste, 
to smell, to usc your hands, and to form correct habits of elimination, 
you never were trained to the conscious use of that most vital guiding 
sense, your vision? Yet there is a fixed order of seeing, based upon the 
actual structure of the human eye, and the ostablishment of normal patterns 
of sight and a method of "How to See" should be among the first fact taught 
to every child, 


The first study of the function of a part should be the study of the 
structure of that part. The study of eyo structure and function has been 
done inadequately or not at all by educators in the recont past, with the 
result that a flood of pedagogical quackery and complic.ted irrelevancies 
has been.let loose in the field of education. In my opinion the wusound 
educational methods which have resulted, and not a lack of intelligence 
on the part of the pupils, largoly is responsible for the general poor 
reading ability, voor visualization, poor imagination and’ poor memory 
which so commonly 2re displayed. 


If "Order is Heaven's first law", 1s Pope wrote, then the orderly 
processes of normal human vision certainly have divine attributes. Many 
of the conditions involvod in sceing still ere unknorm or are imperfectly 
known, but the vixed anatomical structures concerned in normal sight 80 
dircct the known processes of vision, in such definitely ordered and 
invariablo relations, that stateamts of thess visual processes well may 
be termed laws of vision. The coirect use of vision is an art. 





Fye Versus Camera 


The much-discussed half truth that "man sees with his brain" possibly 
has obscured certain of the facts of practical sight. The train admittedly 
perceives and interprets visual sensations, but the eyes themselves, by 
the inescapable limitations of their normal and abnormal structure and 
shapes, continuously are modifying the structural forms of all objects 
vefore them. The impressions which finally reach the consciousness .are 
not at all those of photographic likeness, but solely of optical likeness, 
which has very different qualities. This especially is apparent when the 
effects of marked changes in the size and shape of eyeballs upon visual 
perception is understood. High astigmatism and considerable degrees of 
farsightedness, nearsightedness, ocular muscle defects and their combination 

may so modify the size, shape and color of objects, that persons so af+ 
flected often live in a world whose vagaries of form, size and color are 
unknown to the individual with normal eyes and having binocular single 
vision. The mind, thon, has to interpret the optical likeness back to the 
structural facts, which it has learned through previous, ami individual, 
visual and tactual experieme. So, while the brain may command the eyes 
to turn toward an object which it desires to see, yet the eyes are the 
actual tools of vision and they are otliged, by the optical conditions 
inherent in their structure, to carry out that function in a definite and 
unalterable manner, 


The terms optical and photographic likeness have been used inter- 
changeably, a loose usage which has given rise to great confusion and to 
bitter reactions, especially in the graphic arts. 


The facts of likeness will be more evident when the eye and the 
ordinary camera are compared! Each has a dark chamber, a diaphragm, 4 
focusing lens, and a film, which is sensitive to light. The film of the 
ordinary camera is flat, and records overything before it with equal 
clearness over its entire flat surface. The retina, the sensitive film 
of the eye, on the contrary, is curved into that most practical forn, 
visually, of a hollow hemisphere with its concavity forward. Any one 
object, at any one given moment, is brought to sharp focus by the lens of 
the eye only upon one very small specialized area of the retina, the fovea, 
while the rest of the retina records objects with an intensity which 
lessens in direct proportion to their distance away from this point of 
greatest intensity. The apparent union or fusion of the separato image of 
an object received by each oye, into one single image, having the 
steroscopic quality of depth, ea third dimensional quality which the one- 
eyed and the camera both lack, is another vital difference. This is one 
of the last factors added during human evolution. 


The eyes, therefore, unlike the eamora, actually have two forms of 
vision, called Central Vision and Periyheral Vision, each with different 
qualities, which depend upon basic differences of anatomy and, in 
particular, of specialized nervous structure. Central Vision, as its name 
implies, is limited to the perception of whatever lies within tho central 
two degrees of are of the visual ricture at any given look, It is the 
vision of details, aceurecy, and memory. Injury or disease of this part 
of the eye means practical tLlindness for there is no other part of the eye 





which can substitute for it. Peripheral vision, often called side or 
field vision, and hereinafter called side vision for brevity, concerns 
itself only with those areas of the visual picture outside of the central 
zone. It is desigmed primarily for location and protection, and is par- 
ticularly sonsitive to light and movement. 


A more detailed study of those two visions is essential to the exact 
understanding of the processes of visual oducation. 


CENTRAL VISION 


Head of Optic Nerve, 


Mecula with Fovea eat its Center 


The Interior of the Normal Eye, 


At the posterior optical pole of the globe the retina contains a very 
small pigmented area called the macula, which includes a minute pit. 
This depression, called the foveu, measures about 0.6 mm. or 1/200 of an 
inch across, Tho lens of the eye normally brings imagos to sharp focus 
only upon this tiny aroa which consequently is the sole site of mximm 
vision. Foveac vary in depth and breadth, may differ decidedly in the 
two eyes and may be absent in cortain defects of development or use, Here 
is found a unique arrangement of about 4000 of the specialized nerve 
terminals called "cones," and of the layer of norve cells called the 
outer nuclear layer of the retina. This peculiar and purposeful grouping 
of special nerve cells and thoir connections is limited to this tiny area, 
is not susceptible of any modification whatovor, save by injury or discase, 
and gives this region that limitod and peculiar sensitiveness to visual 
detail, and to its resolution into separate discrete objects, which is the 
essential physiological function of central vision. The development of 
the function of central vision is coincidert with the development of tho 
largest part of the cortex of the human brain, for upon this “cone vision” 
depends the free connection and coordination of those visual sensations 
and that multitudo of related sensations which make central vision "the 
basis of our exact perceptions, distinctions, and definite memories,” and 
therefore of many of our emotions, Here, and here only, is tho site of 
those accurate visual judgments upon which correct opinions, sound actions 
and constructive imagination are based. I dwell upon this area for it is 





the visual heart, the ossential element of the ossential structure of the 
cye, and the finest tool of the intellect, 


Hand in hand with this accuracy of central visual detail goes visual 
memory, for the quality of this greatest form of memory directly is ro- 
lated to the clarity of the visual pictuwve. This fact is of the most 
fundamental importance in the technic of any form of visual education, 
Every con ction having a strong emotional foundation in experience is 
connected most definitcly with one single optical likeness, But recall 
some expericnce of long ago and note how quickly the statement "I can 
still see” forms in the mind or on the lips. Such memories renew a definite 
mental picture in which central visual details are clear while all others 
dissolve into the mists of the half-forgotten. When central vision is 
projected throvgh the pupil out into the world of space it can register as 
smll un area as the light of a single star of uniform luminosity, This, 
however, is not a mthemtically perfect point, inasmuch as the irregu- 
larity of ocular structure and the errors of spherical and chromtic 
aberration cause the imge of a point to be spread over an appreciable 
area, producing a diffraction pattern which involves about 40 of those 
4000 cones. Central vision is the means by which a1] accurate distinctions 
are made between smll objects and small areas of color. It can detect 
with constancy tho adjustment of one-quarter of ono degree betweon two 
visual lines, and tests for visuzl acuity are based upon this fineness of 
discrimination, 


The largost area within which the fine distinctions of central vision 
are offectivo at a singlo look, i.e. without moving the eyes, is bewildcr- 
ingly smmjil., At roading distance not more than a single word of 8 to 10 
point print, five lottors in breadth, actually comes into this area of 
approximately one-half of one inch in @fameter, and if this word is examined 
Closely, it will be seon that when ono letter is singled out, that 
individual lottor actually stands out more sharply than the remining four, 
although all five letters are scon clearly. This clearest central vision, 
say of a single letter, corresponds to the point of sharpest vision in tho 
center of the fovea, for retiml function is grounded exactly upon 
retinal anatomy. Pidurutalagala and Blagovyoshchensk are ocmes picked at 
random from an atlis. If you think that you can perceive accurately more 
than five letters of a word at a single fixation of your eyes, try to 
pronounce either word without painstaking and progressive observations 
of their spelling. 


The ability of the norm eye to apprehend fine deteil at all norml 
working distances becomes greatly modified or lost at distances from three 
to eight feet, but tho general quality of central vision persists far out 
into space. For example, the eye of a bird, seen clearly in all its 
markings at 2 distance of fourteen inches, losos that sharp definition if 
looked at froma distance three or fou feet amy, but the same bird as 4 
whole, seen by central vision at sixty or more feot, is percocived with a 
distinction of form, solor and movement which mke its idontification 
unmistakable, This same object viewed at the same distance by side vision 
hardly would reach the threshold of visual consciousness, Even when 
projected out toward the horizon, central vision has relatively little 





little sprcad and, in general, its mximum of approximtely two degrees 

of are is not greater than a single point of attention, such as a distant 
tree, a single bird suspended in flight, a distant sail, a smll stippling 
in a cloud, one irregularity in a mountain range or a singlo star. For 
practical purposes it is enough to know hore that humn vision is at its 
maximal acuity, or 100%, only at a central point in the foveal pit. This 
point, only, corrosponds to the "principal point” of optica, The acuity 
fades sharply from this visual conter in all directions. Sufficiently 

fine perception exists, however, in the specialized area of the mcula 

just about the foven, to permit the recognition of detail in an area of 
almost one half of one inch in diameter, or approximately two degroes of 
are, just around the contral point of superlative vision, Of cairse, there 
is little or no projection or spread of a point, and a point so tiny as the 
foveal center, consequently romins as the high point of visual intensity, 
whether at the reading distance or out towards the horizon. The apparent 
enlargement of the area of central vision which occurs at distances beyond 
those commonly used in reading, takes place only to a smill extent, and 
then only in that little area of rolatively high visual acuity, correspond- 
ing to the micule, Such a spread is uffective, in terms of practical sight, 
only at distances at which finer details can be mde out. Even when details 
are lost, however, a central point of interest always prevails, for this 
tiny region still rotains a more discriminating sense of form and a more 
intense and exact appreciution of light and color than any other part of 
the retina. Practically, therefore, contral vision my be said to take in 
an area of approximtely one half of one inch in diameter at all distances, 
but always vith visual perfection only at its very center, 


Central vision and its efficiency can be expressed by such formulas 
as 6/6, representing normal acuity, 6/60, which roughly corresponds to one- 
tenth of norm] acuity, or by intermediate fractions. This vision is 
impaired more or less seriously by ocular disease or injury, and by 
nearsightedness, farsightedness, astigmatism, presbyopia, and by certain 
serious ocular muscle faults which cause binocular confusion. 


The great physiologist, Donders, (Accomodation and Refraction of the 
Eye, 1864, p. 194) first showed that an image which has double the 
magnitude has not double distinctness at the same time and he laid the 
groundwork for the later development of the fact that "the visual efficiency 
of an eye diminishes in a constant ratio for successive equal increases in 
the visual angle", or, as Snell and Sterling (Arch. Ophthalmology, Sept. 
1925, v. 54, p 445) further state it, "As the visual angle increases in an 
arthmetical ratio, the visual efficiency diminishes in a geometrical ratio." 
Wertheim (Wertheim, Th., Zeit. f. Psychol. u. Physiol. d. Sinnesorg, 1694, 
S@C. 2.4, V7, DDe 172-189) first worked out satisfactory data covering 
the rate of this change of the acuity of vision, from the point of visual 
fixation at the fovea outward to the retinal periphery, but not that 
directly concerned with the region of exact central vision. Instruments 
of a delicacy sufficient to record this had not been invented at that time, 
His work, amply confirmed since, is given diagrammatic expression in 
Figure 2. (page 6) 
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Fig. 2. 


(After Weymouth) Isopternl chart of ontire visual field based 
on Wertheim's data for the four principal meridians, 


It will be apparent from this figure that if we express the mximum 
acuity of sight found at the foveal center as 1.00, then objects only 2.5 
degrees away from the actual focal point of attention have but one fifth 
of the acuity given by the fovea, while 3.5 degrees from this center the 
acuity has dropped to one seventh; at seven dogrees it is one twelfth; at 
10.5 degrees it has become one twontioth; at 15 degrees, ono thirtieth, 
and at thirty degrees about one-hundredth. The correspondence of these 
figures with the geometrical ratios of Dondors and his followors is strik- 
ing. This work ws oxtonded and refined in 1928 by Woymouth and co-workers 
(Weymouth, F. W., Hinos, D. C., Acros, Le He. , Raaf, J. E., and Wheolor, 

M. C., Amer. Jour, Ophthal., Doc. 1928, v. 11, no. 12, pp 947-960) who, 
after the perfection of instrumnts of precision, studied the visual acuity 
within the tiny area of central vision, covoring a contral fiold of 2.5 





degrees, or an area 0.84 mi. in diameter. They proved that there is a 
uniform decline in visual acuity witnin this area, essentially tne same 

as that determined by Yertheim for the entire retina. They showed that, 
within this central area, tne sensory gradient drops rapidly, continously 
and regularly in all directions from a suarp uaxizmm at the axis of fixa- 
tion at the center of the fovea; and points separated radially by as little 
as 10.64 ninutes, or 0.0528 im. showed distinct differences in acuity. 


Tho isopteral chart (Fig. 3) 
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(After Weymouth) Isopteral chart showing 

points of equal visuel acuity in the contral viswil area, 
made 
made in this study illustratos tho exceedingly sml1l limits of mximl 
viswil acuity, and shows that in accurate fixation, the visual acuity of 
the zone approximtoly fifteon minutes cithor side of the fixation point 
has dropped to 0.9, taking axial vision as 1.00. This becomes 0.1 at 
about twenty-five minutes; 0.7 at about thirty-five minutes; 0.6 at about 
sixty minutes and declines steadily to bocome 0,2 at 2.5 degreos, this 
last metsurement being that of i/erthein. 





While \Jeymouth's nearest determination to the foveal center waa 
between six and eleven minutes, the results were significant enough to 
adnit a threshold of beginning reduction of visual acuity as close to 
the axis of fixation as &.5 minutes or 0.123 m. In other words, there 
is a gradient cownwards or a prcgressive drop in visual acuity in all 
directions from the moment that the very center of the fovea is left. 


The practical ap;lication of these facts is that only two degrees of 
the 184 degrees of arc, which make up the human field of vision, come 
into the limits of normal sentral vision at a given look, and that all 
objects can have tut one singlo uain area of attention, a small circular 
field whose diameter is approximately one~half of one inch. Normally 
within this area there is apparent unification of the corresponding points 
of the two visual fields, 


Retinal Rivalry 


It is obvious thet the construction of a visual plan, having a single 
object of tlear definition et a single look, promotes attention, 
concentration and memory. If ow fields of vision were of identical quality 
and degree throughout, the competition of objects for attention would 
probably convert the world into one great asylum for the feebleminded. 

The more rewote side fields of vision of the two eyes do not see images 
which correspond and which can te unified or fused into single images 
(parate images}. Each of these side fields is sensitive to the objects 
which are located in its om field of vision (disparate images). When 
these images are nearly uniform in color, size, pattern and intensity "the 
conscious image has 2 nearly constant value which is nearly the same as 
that of each retinal image seen with one eye occluded." (Verhoeff, 
Frederick, arch. of Ophthal., Feb. 1935, p.1) When these imges differ 

in intensity, color and form, the sense of unification of such disparate 
imagzs does not occur. Instead a rivalry for attention occurs which may 
cause more or less alternation of visyal attention, during which the image 
having the greater attention-value is recognized and re;laces the image 

of the complemontary point in the opposite visual field. The frecuency of 
this alternation appears to vary greatly with the intellect and will power 
of the individual, his training in the conscious use of central vision and 
the attention-value of objects seen by central vision at a given look. 

The esthetic qualities of sight exporiences are subject to personal command, 
as, for example, when under intense concentration one becomes almost wholly 
unaware of the world of side vision. To a large extent, therefore, we can 
and do choose wh t wo sve and sec what we choose, A certain amount of 
alternation of ocular fixation seems to be a biological necessity, as a 
result of this retinal rivalry between disparate points of equal attentione 
value, but it has little practical value when compared with that of the 
conscious use of central vision. Rotinal rivalry does not hive the 
Significance which some writers give to it owing to the noriml total 
subordimtion of the peripheral fields of vision to the central fields 

with thoir unified, cloar irmges. Rapid alternation is more often noted 
among the highly nervous, the inattentive, the ignorant and the ill-at-~- 
ease, than among those accustomed to attentive, purposeful vision by 
intellect, training and applied will power. 





There is much academic pother over the sixty odd curront theories 
of vision especially with regard to the visual fields and their mutual 
antagonism. But it is the same old quarrel as to whether we are to see 
with the right eye or the left eye. We see with both. The facts are 
that field vision has no memory of consequence, and has no real place in 
normal education, It sets the stage and furnishes the background for 
central vision. There may be concern over the abnorml cases where the 
questions of disparate images, the antegonism of the side fields of 
vision or of the processes concerned in fusion arise, but I believe that 
if vision is correctly applied to education from the start these problems 
will become much rarer and far less urgont than they appear today to many 
teachers, 


If educators, then, could be made to understand that the tiny area 
of central vision actually is their real tool of education, is the out- 
ward manifestation of what might be called the visual intellect; and is 
incapable of modification or substitution by any means whatever, many of 
the problems which appear most urgent and most impossible of solution 
in education would be well on the way to liquidation. 


PERIPHERAL VISION 


Peripheral, "side" or “field” vision, the terms being used inter- 
changeably, is that vision which is derived from impressions received 
by that part of the retina which lies outside of the area devoted to 
central vision, % covers about 184 degrees of arc, less about two 
degrees given to central vision, am has an acuity which drops steadily 
and regularly from a mximum of about 0.2, at the outer limits of the 
macula, to a minimm of about 0.002 (1/500) at the extreme retinal 
periphery. Its percipient nerve ends chiefly are rods, which particularly 
are associatod with the interpretation of space and dimension, but whose 
cerebral nervous connections are very much sparser, and of much less 
vital consequencso, than those of the massed conos of the fovea. The 
feature of rod vision is sensitivity. 


Side vision functions mainly for location and protection. It 
recognizes light, movement, color and form in that order of capacity and 
is especially sensitive to variable intensities of light and color which, 
if in mssive proportions, often cause this vision to intrude upon or 
interfere with central vision. Contral vision is infinitely keonor than 
peripheral in its capacity of recognizing all colors and forms, but these 
properties of objects are well made out by side vision. Central vision 
has only slightly, if any more cepacity than sido vision in tho rocog- 
nition of motion, of light and of luminous objects in goneral. Side 
vision literully is the vision of impression which mainly is derived 
from its spatial sense and from tho “offoctive attention-value of objects." 
(Verhoeff). It is tho medium of myopic art and of deliberately dis- 4 
tortional art, as I have shown elsowhere. (Lloyd Mills, Peripheral Vision 
in Art, Archievos of Ophthalmology, August 1936). 


The fovea in ordinary vision, passes rapidly over every point in line 
between two objects standing some distance apart, but rhen there is neither 
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the need nor tho will to sce intormediate objects, these ocither are not 
perccived, or merely are sensed in the normal impression of form, shapc, 
movenont, color and location derived from side vision. They mike little 
or ro impression upon memory, the quality of which, in side vision, 

bears about the same relation to the memory connected with central vision, 
as the imperfect qualities of side vision boar to the perfections of 
central vision. An increasing recognition of intormediate objects occurs, 
and better momory increasingly is subserved, as the amplitude of the ocular 
movement is lessened. We are unaware of most visual sensations, which 
reach the brain contimually, until the dynamic stimulus of the mcula, 
"consciously used, provides the impulse which sets the idling cerebral 
gears into purposcful activity. I streas the words "consciously used” for 
in the correct use of vision in education, the visual power nearly always 
is present amply, but the will to concentrate and direst that power often 
is lacking. Impassioned concentration on the task at hand is the vital 
spark in education and is the only wey by which the technic of under- 
standing can be accuired and maintained. Rochefoucald wrote, "We have 
more power than sill; it is often by way of excuse to ourselves that we 
fancy things are impossible.” Deliberate training to accurate macular 
function must therefore be the next great step in education! Only the 
methods of this training remain to bo detailed. 


Side vision, normlly having poor acuity of sight, as shown above, 
is not impaired seriously by arrors of refraction, unless they are very 
great, nor can its visual capacity or efficiency be improved by glasses 
to more than a small degree. The poverty in detail of t:is vision my 
be apparent when it is understood that vision in this field runs froma 
poor 1/5 of normal to 1/500 of normi visual power, although 1/10 of norml 
vision is accepted generally as “industrial blindness,” or vision of such 
poor quality that simplo, normal tasks wuld be unsafe. 


Even in normal eyes the optical conditions for the formation of an 
image in the far peripheral field are very poor. At distances remote 
from the fovea objects ususlly ere mere blurs of form, mass and color, 
which give the impression of known objects, but are too indefinite to 
suggest unknown ones, Only heavy masses of color, particularly blue, out- 
standing figures, strongly bitten contow’s and essential lines, or sharply 
luminous objects can strive for attention hore against the principal 
(central) point of interest. The difficulty of recognizing objects and 
judging their size and shape in the distant periphery is further inc:eased 
owing to the facts thet peripheral objects appear smller than when seen 
directly with central vision, while the eccentric angle at which an object 
is seon peripherally nearly alvays is underestimted. 


THE ART OF SEEING 
Finally the further from the fovea the slswer the recognition. I 


have gone to considerable detail in order to familiarize you with central 
vision, your educational tool, and some of its capacities. 


Practically, in normal visual function central and side vision are 
continuous and merge directly into each other and awareness of the fact 
that we see with both visions long has been instinctive. It is only the 
knowlcdge of how these two forms of vision function that recently has been 
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enlarged. The initiated may use both forms of vision as a unit, or my 
ctress or neglect one or the other at will, for we see what we choose 
to see within the limits of structure and function. 


Ordinarily, when we cbhserve an otjett, we locate and identify the 
object with the combined visions, The spot which first is momentarily 
examined ty central vision is clearly defined, while the rest of the objeet 
is noted ty the less intensive rowers of the side vision. Full per- 
ception of the object is gained by a rapidly fcllowing series of pictures, 
each of which is a complete optiztal image. Each image has 4 clear centr-1 
visual area ;laced upon the less intense taskground cf side vision, which, 
in turn, fades more or less completely out of recognition when intensive 
concentration is made upon the area of central vision. Every time a new 
area is selected for the eye to focus upon a new and complete optical 
likeness is experienced. Four important facts stand out in observing 
these movenonts: 


i. The selection of the location and the number of the focal points 
is artitrary, although their usual course is from left to right. 


2. The sequence and frequency with which the optical imges are 
transmitted to the brain are unpredictable and indeterminable. 


3. The speed with which these transmissions follow each other, or 
the time allotted the brain to recognize and memorize an in- 
dividual image veries and are wholly arbitrary with each person. 


4. Every optical likeness is a picture which is different from all 
other possible optical likenesses not only for the same in- 
dividual but for all other individuals. 


Thus, in the case of a landscape in which every object is more than 
100 feet distant, a conventional camera from a stated point could render 
only one likeness in which all objects appear of an almost uniform 
definition. A similar likeness of that landscape would be a picture 
painted in its entirely central vision--the type of canvass usually 
referred to as an "exact representation of nature." On the other hand, if 
an artist set out to render an optical likeness of this same landscape he 
would find spread out before him an almost unlimited collections of 
pictures from which to make his choice as he saw fit, each with its in- 
dividual center of interest and its subordinated but exquisite background 
of side vision. This fact explains the discrepancies among witnesses at 
law. 


If a given object does not interest us, the vision shifts to other 
objects. If these hold our attention, and this matter of attention is an 
essential, their position, relation, size, shape, color, and movement 
if any, are appreciated. Side vision now becomes more or less unnoticed 
and from here on central vision is wsel to take a series of brief but 
exact pictures of the object, seach covering an area of about one half of 
one inch in diameter, until the s:lient features of the object have been 
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covered. Hach fixation lasts 9.2 seconds or longer, the greater the 
detail the longer the fixations. The memory of arvas larger than that 
of one single fixation appears to be a process of mental fusion of these 
several small pictures into a complete whole by the direct endeavour to 
think of the appearance of the object as a whole. To remember a face, 
for examvle, requires about sixteen different fixations before those 
veaturos which identify one face from another can be combined into a 
remenbered whole. It is remarkable how seldom really accurate visual 
pictures are stored in the minds of persons who have received modern high- 
speed education. Almost without exception they can be asked in vain to 
describe ordinary details. Thomas Craven in his Men of Art also has 
recorded this common "difference between seeing and knowing.” "Most of 
us", he statos, bound to the same environment day aftor day, imagine that 
we know our own world pretty well, only to discover, to our shame, when 
called upon to describa our closest friends or objects with which we are 
habitually associated, how dufective is our observation and how limitod 
our knowledgcseescee Ow heads are filled with blurred impressions of 
objects imperfectly apprehended.” 


Such vision would not take us far or miintain us long if transported 
to & savage existence where all details must be noted for the safety and 
Mmintow coo: live its li, ad cow -raecll., this .scc sor continual 
accuracy ol obsorvation accounts for the intensity of concentration of 
the savage glance and for its frequoncy of movement. 


When & face is looked at attentively by the combined vision, its 
color, size and shape are seon at once. Thon the right oye should be 
looked at, the color of the iris ..$d any details of tho lids observed. 

A movement is next made to the other cye, whose details are now compared 
vith those of the first. Noxt the two eyebrows aro compared, the right 
first; then the markings of the to sides of the face, the lips, nose and 
forehead. When this has been done, the attempt to remember tho face as a 
whole will be successful, provided tho smll arocas have been seen slowly 
and accurately, Occasionally one or moro repetitions are necessary. 
Visualization with the eyos closed often serves as tho fixative. Such a 
pictures, once stored clearly in memory, never will be forgotten. All 
objects which are desirable to bce remomberod, including oven complicated 
landscapes, can be retained by this method. Such a systom of sight 

makes accuracy and Cetail the goal instead of speed, which in oducation, 
as elsewhore, often is destructive except when used with the mentally 
lazye 


The practical valuo in changing tho point of attention may be under- 
stood better if it is recognized that naturs is the uncompromising enemy 
Of sameness, oven in things which .ppoar idontical. No two leaves, flowers 
or fruits of tho sune families ever are quite the same; each bird, tree 
and gen is diiforent from others of its kind, and the Greek ideal of 
perfect symmutry between the two halves of the human body was merely e 
fairy tale of sculpture. Consoquently, unless these differences actually 
aro observed by precise contral vision they nover aro soen, and incorrect 
deductions are durived from incor«cct visual pictures. 
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It will be noted, in learning this normal practico, that vision novor 
is instantoneous, for the passage of the visual impulse from the oyes to 
ths visual centers at the back part of tho brain takes an interval of 
0.1 seconds or longer, during which the visual reflexes which control 
acconoed:.tion, convergeuce of the two eyes upon the objoct, and apparent 
union of tho images soen by each oye into 4 singlo image, are excited 
and produce vision, The adjustment of tho eye from noar to far vision 
takes longer, averaging botwoon 0.7 to 0.8 seconds. (Robertson, Arch. 
Ophthal., March, 1936, Vol. 15, No. 3, P. 427.) These actions of the 
eyes ariso out of the c:-nscious use of contral vision and almost nover 
ecomc into vlay “hen ono is "day-dreaming", during which the pupils dilatc, 
the cyes actually tend to turn avey from oach other and there is no 
conscious recognition of the objects which are before one. From our 
first waking moment visual impressions flood tho visual pathways up to 
the visual cortex in the brein but, for the most part, they do not intrude 
upon the consciousness until thore is purposeful fixation by the macula 
or the actual will to seo accuratoly, whon cloar, purposeful vision 
results. Only at such moments of fixation is learning of any kind actually 

being donc, whother in matters of goncral observation or in loarning 
from books. 


HULAN WAS’ AGE IN EDUCATION 


Conditions of poril, scvore nervous tension and strain shorten the 
time of the visual passage to the brain and of the visual reflexos, but 
the training of children or adults to high visual speod often reverses the 
process and of itsclf rroduces high nervous tension, visual strain and 
ocular muscle imbalunco. Such psychic and physiological cffeuts as fatiguoe, 
hcightened nervous tension, cye strain and increased rapi ity of heart : 
action, which often result from protractod visual and nervous hypertension 
when one trics to see with abnormal intensities, domand that a docision 
must be madc in e.ch individual case whether the payments to be made in 
myopia, faulty :msclo bulancos, fatigue of accomodation and of tho general 
nervous and muscular systems are worth the doubtful gains of increased 
speed. This typical American mania, as usual, gots us nowhero. About 
60% of 211 failuros in school today are due to faulty roading, and this 
hus come about under tho veunted system of high speed. The treasures of 
art, music and litorature will be uncovered only by tho visually officiont, 
who also are likely to achieve most in any choosen field, but it mst 
always be remembered that speed and efficiency are by no means synonymous. 
Up to the presont the oducator raroly has been concerned with the probloms 
of human wastage in oducation, but thoy have been an increasing medical 
burden for the past three decades, until the opinion given by Edward 
Juckson, (The Control of Myopin. Jour. of A. If. As, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 1412.) 
fairly swacrizes current medical opinion: "The oducational process 
becomes dangerous in direct proportion to its scholastic efficiency." The 
incidence of tho diseaso, myopia, alono has become appalling, rising from 
1.5% in the first grade to about 55% in the gracuate schools. Y. _B.Crisp 
(Amor, Jour, Ophthal. Fob. 1936, p. 96. Hoadache) affirms the common 
medical experience that roading with exccssive ravidity often leads to a 
brain fag with nervous exhaustion and tho inhibition of digestion. Horboert 
Spencor in 1660 wrote "Wo do not yet svfficiontly re.lize the truth that 
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as, in this life of ours, the physical underlies the mental, the mental 
must not be developed at the expense of the physical.” 


Normally, in silent and now technical reading, an intelligent educated 
adult makes about 70 fixations per hundred words, regresses about six tims 
per hundred words and reads about five words per second. This may be 
considared 2 reusonable adult practice, conductive to fair memory and with- 
out strein. Contrary to the statements of 1 great optical campany 
desirous of selling apparatus for training readers, there is no rhythm in 
reading, as in msic or poetry. The high-powered executive who reads 
600 worgs per minute with 50 fixations and two regressions per hundred 
words is usuilly intenscly nervous, hard to live with, both in office and 
home, r1m a "slaveedriver" of his associates and of himself. There are 
usually penalties for all abnormalities of function. In this comection, 
some yexrs ago @ movemont tas introduced into the schools of this country 
te increase the specd of reading by “enlarging the span of vision” of 
children by flash training. Exact knorledge of the facts of anatony 
and of visual and gener:1 nervous function yould have shown such so-called 
educators tho impessibility of their thesis. The macula region, as I have 
shown, is a fixed anatomical structure, incapable of enlargement by spood 
of perception or by any othor method. Any apparent increase of rece 
ognition of words actully is accomplished only by more intense nervous 
concentration upon the task and by repid sacadiec shifts. This is an 
excellent example of what the wise Dr. Fosdick calls "an improved means 
to sn unimproved cad" and which is so characteristic of current civilization, 
As a matter of practical fact axtremely rapid visual observations give 
results which for too often are uncertain and variable. This educational 
absurdity, has been more destructive to the nervous balance, general health 
and visual integrity of the school children of our land than any 
pedagogial measwre ever attempted. Its use, if ever undertaken, should be 
limited to adults. Accuracy of visual perception, with its sure corollary 
of sound memory, should be the beginiuing <nd tho end of all systems of 
education, 


THE TRAINING OF VISION 


isual impulses to the brain undoubtodly are established in infancy 
as soon as the oyes first open, but until repeated experiences of other 
senses, used together with sight, create memorics, thero are 20 purposeful 
ocular movements, and the cyes move about more or less aimlessly, vacently 
and not aluays in unison. Tho senses of taste, smell and touch come into 
conscious plxy well ahcad of the sense of conscious vision. During carly 
childhood the sonses are so overwhelmed by the kaleidoscopic color, movo= 
ment and interest in lifo in the mss that there is no time for attention 
to details. The min vses of vision during this period aro for acquiring 
orientation, for devoleping visual memry, ospecially when usod in 
conjunction with touch, and for developing purposeful ccntrol of the hands 
and feot. In the last connection it will be remembered that the master 
hand and the master eye are on tho same side; that one child in fow is 
born left handed, but thuit the outmoded habit of training to right handod- 
ness has suppressed the appearance of loft-hanicdness to but one in twenty 
five. 
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Central vision gets ircroasing uso betweon tho ages of three and four 
whon pictures, toys and simplo games are begun. Not until reading actually 
is bogun, however, doos the serious use of contral vision start, but as no 
mothods leading to the conscious, oxact use of the mcula ever have boen 
proposed in oducation up to the prosent, tho wholo process of clementary 
instruction has blundered along in euch 4 fashion thnt probably thero is 
less uniformity in the mothous of basic oducation in the various states of 
this country than thoro is in their traffic laws, The educational rosults, 
accordingly, have deponded more or less upon tho inherited ability of the 
child, parental interest, competition and other oxtraneous urges. 


In making the recontnundations which I am about to propose for basic 
visuel education I do so with no fooling of infalibility. My recommendation 
are grouped on visucl truth but the dotails of their application, in tho 
last analysis must be left to the practitioners of tho art of teaching. 


Vision performs threo min functions, that of protection from injury, 
the identification of objects, and the concentrated visual offort used in 
education and industry. Tho list mkes by fear tho greatest demands, and 
continues to mako such domands throughout lifo. All of one's oarly life is 
& proluie to oducatioml effort and one's intelicctual and spiritual 
destiny is determined to a considerable degree by the manner in which vision 
is used to that end, Accordingly, in my opinion carly training to sec mst 
seck the formation of habits or pntterns of vision which can be carried 
directly from the g-neralized seeing of objects into the more specific 
formula of roading. In othor sords, correct habits of observing objocts 
and persons should be formed ac early as a child is oduceble and these cye- 
motor habits should bo transferred directly into tho process of reading. 

In ow civilization wo rocd from loft to right and in adult life, wherover 
a pattern of g..ornlized seoing exists, it appears to start most ofton from 
left to right and next in froquency from center to right. If you observe 
earefully you will note that for the most part you will first look to your 
left at a landscape, a stage, a room, a photograph, 2 faco or a microscopic 
field. The rest of your looking probably will be without sequence or 
pattern, i.o. without a particular mothod of covering the details of tho 
objecte There is no sound roison why precedence should not be givon to the 
early form:tion of a habit of secing objects from our left to our right, 
which clready is partially an adult practice. Such © method, combined with 
the contrcllod use of central vision, is bound to prcenote visual and 

mental order and economy, and the eliminction of visual and nervous strain. 
Much of the faulty reading habits of today, and ospecially the rovorsal 
habits, undoubtediy have their origin in those irregular visual] patterns 
and sequences of ocular movoment which havo arison just bocause no orderly 
habits over have beon taught. Idontical patterns should therefore be 
taught both for locrning objects and words, 1nd for their later recognition, 
Such patterns will be taught most eficctively os carly as the individual 
educability of tho child pormits and not after habits of reversal ond other 
foults are cstablishod,. 


In tho early demonstration of tho differoncos botiveen central end side 
vision oxauplos of the most spoctucular and convincing character lic on 
every hind. A simplo oxperimont is to place tio agntc mrbles of difforont 
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colors about « foot apart. It will be obvious that but ono can bo seen 
cloarly and in dotail at a single look, This will still be ovident at 
oight, six, four and two inches apart, and equally true when the tr 
marbles actuclly touch. In other wrds, only one smll objoct can be scen 
cloarly and accurately at one lock, without moving the eyes. Numberless 
ganes aud demonstrations of the qualities of light, color, form and move.- 
nent as seon by side vision, will suggest themselves, while the patterns 

of dress goods, neckties, ince, leavea, flowors, filigree, single letters 
und nuabers, jevelry, stamps, coins, small geometrical figures and sill 
heads from the “conic strips" are among the thousands of objects which will 
specifically domonstrate the presemwe, the quclity and the limits of central 
and side vision. Even tho dotails noted in central vision should be seen 
from left to right. Explanations should be mado in great detail, with 
frequent repstition snd with continual emphasis on the necessity of seeing 
from loft to right until the methods are clarified in the child's mind and 
the habit is formed. It is obvious that "practice makes perfect” in 
education only whero thero is co sustained and determined effort to master 
each specific task. 


The fields of opportunity for developing rational exercig.us for in- 
ducing olementaury education along these lines are very broad, Recognition 
of the area of central vision often is bost begun by cutting a hole one 
half of one i:chin diameter in the center of a six inch square cardboard, 
hard rubber, or wetal and placing this flat down upon a picture containing 
& group of figures, This centre] area will be seen to stand out much more 
sharply when the distractions of color and form in side vision are thus 
takon away. Usually the best chock upon the accuracy of such recognition 
is by having tho child cloge its eyes after observing and describe what 
it hes seen. In this work there should be no staring, no hurry and no 
elemont of strain. Eyos strain when thoy stare, when objects are hold so 
close as to demand oxcossive accomodation, when they spoed faster than 
central vision can follow with accuracy, and if the continued attempt is 
made to include more than a half-inch area in central vision. Tho primo 
objocts of this system of training is to devolop accuracy without strain 
in cach individucl and at each individueal's natural spoed, 


Work in the doliberate uso of central vision should be mde a fixed 
part of the curriculum in all graded schools and it should be reviewed 
occasionally in high school. Being the first olement in education, it 
must become an educational habit. 


When the loerning of words is begun, it can be derngenstrated that theo 
limit of central visi.n is ono word five letters wide of 10 to 8 point 
print. The 24 point print so commonly used in the first grade should bo 
summrily discarded. It was introduced ompirically by a blind man 2nd 
should be outlawed in all oducation, savo among those children in sight- 
saving classes who havo lost central vision, Where central vision of 2 
sort remains this should bo trained with as fine test objects as possible, 
Primary print should bo not lerger than 14 point, which will barely permit 
a five letter word within the compass of a ainglo fixmticn wth contral 
vision. Words of throe and four letters aro preforablo at the start ani 
there mist be coascless repetition of tho fact that the words must alvays 





be seen from left to right and never in any other sequences. As soon as 
possible 10 point print should become the standard type. In my opinion it 
makes no difference whether words are learned by “word wholes”, or by 
combining letters, so long as the five letter limit is kept at the start 
and a fixed pattern of seeing is followed, 


In the earlier grades the small vocabulary comprises the simple words 
concerned with play, food, clothing and the home, and consists mainly of 
words of one syllable. A little later it also includes most of the binding 
words of the language, the prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns and the: 
articles, These anpear constantly in all the literature of childhood and 
of adult life, and usually are learned as whole words. When the macula 
passes across a line of words, these familiar, short combinations of letters 
gradually come to be recognized and soon it becomes unnecessary to stop 
in order to interpret then. ‘They seldam carry thought of themselves >but 
serve merely to bind together words which do contain thought. Accordingly 
these familiar "binding words" almost never are fixated but are "taken in 
stride”, which is the reason for tho usual adult practice of reading by 
phrase, when only the noun is fiuated. Many of the short familiar vorbs 
also are not fixated. The result is that in more mture reading we stop 
upon most nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs. In the presont hurried 
reading technic of adults, fixations occur betwoon three and eight times 
per line, tho latter for technical work and unfamiliar foreign languages, 
the former when reading merely for distraction, and the brief flights 
between fixations serve as short rest periods. It is of the greatest 
importance to understand that when we pass over the binding words and the 


short, known words, lictle process of knowlcdge is being carried on, but 
the words 4s seen are boing suspended rentally until fixation occurs, whon 
a conscious correlation begins. At this tinue of fixation the real intel- 
lectual process occurs and it might be said that when we stop we actually 
learn most. This fact nay be at the root of the contemplative ecstacies 
of the Orient. 


When this method of fixation first is used with adults who have had 

no conscious reading habit, they are likely to lose the thread of the 
context in watching for the fixations. But aftor the method is mastered, 
& reasonable individual speed can be maintained without strain, and without 
the irregular oscillations which always result when, after too wide shifts, 
the sense is lost and the line has to be retraced in order to retrieve the 
idea. 


In the first training of children to road, ono or more fixations from 
left to right, must take place on every vordg The oxact letter sequences 
must be learned and thoy are learned during fixation only. Where the child's 
mind has been allowed to wander at will, i.o., without specific training 
to central vision, it is not unusual to observe highly irregular reading 
pattorns, with several uncertain fixations on the samo word, widely variable 
regressions and slow, uncertain and incorrect recognition of words. Train- 
ing to the recognition and understanding of central vision, the formation 
of orderly habits of learning amd of recognizing objocts from left to right, 
and the trunsference of this habit to reading, while not offered as a 
panacea for educating the unfit and the unworthy, are certain to go 4 long 
way toward presenting and eliminating the functional derangements of child- 
hood which pertain to education, 





EPILOGUE 


The Japanese, possibly the most highly endowed of all raeses 
artistically, have most nearly approached the ideal use of central vision, 
although they have held their artistic attitude to be founded on a 
spiritual basis and have never considered its fundamertally correct visual 
source, Early Chinese art recognized the inherent spiritual values and 
contemplative ecstacies whieh lay ina perfectly drawn, single, smll 
object, but the Japanose brought the idea to a more generalized perfection. 
The sword and the metal symbol of the Sun-Goddess, which form the 
contemplative conter of the Shint shrine, the simple painted scroll which 
holds the placo of noncor in the domestic shrino, the single fine vase of 
motal or chustely decorated porcelain which contains a single flower or 
simple spray, a single arresting statuette, each is placed by itself apart 
from distracting competition and is to be judged on its own merits. By 
this means the self-revealing essence of each object of contemplation is 
brought forth for the delight of the beholder. Here, too, is the very 
essence of correct visual perception, for while there is a certain glory 
in mass, in gross color, and in great sweeping lines and contours, the 
perfection of loveliness lies in the exquisite beauty of fine structure, 

& beauty unlocked to the contemplative soul only through the medium of 
central vision, 





Summary and Conclusions 


1. The ocular structures direct the known procosses of vision in such 
ordered and invariable relations, that statements of these visual pro- 
cosses my bo termed laws of vision, and thoir conscious use, an art. 


Tho human eye has two forms of vision, each with different functions; 
Contral vision, limited to about tho central two dogrees of arc, is the 
vision of dotails, accuracy, memory and the min tool of the intellectual 
emotional and imginative qualities related to sight. Its limits and 
qualitios should be universally taught, just es the qualities and uses 

of other special senses arc taught. Peripheral vision is devoted to 
location and protection. Its fontures are sensitivity to light, movement 
color and form. It has no prectical placo in exact education, These 

two visions my be used as a unit, or one or the other may be strossed 

or neglocted, for we sco hat wo choose to see. 


In ordiuary seeing an object is more or less covered by a series of - 
visual picturos (optical images), whose location, number, sequence and 
frequency are arbitrary and unpredictable. Memory appears to derive 
minly from the mental fusion of this series of semrate optical imges. 
Only when c@ntral vision is used purposefully and accurately are clear 
pictures and sound memory obtained, 


The sustained effort to demonstrate the differences between central and 
side vision should be the ecarlicst form of visual troining. With this 
should be combinod training to observe objects from left to right, to 
conform with reading and genoral adult visual habits, 


5. Training in the recognition and deliborate uso of cmtral vision, com- 
bined with its application to lerning to seo objects from left to 
right, and the transforence of this habit to lecrning words, are cortain 
to prevent much of the functionnl derangement of children which now 
arises out of faulty mothods of education. 


(Copyright applied for) 





“THE BLIND CHILD AND HIS READING" 
by 
Frances Blend, Principal 
School For The Blind And Sight Saving 
Los Angeles, California 


The blind child and his reading is the problem we are to discuss 
today. His difficulties and accomplishments may throw some light upon 
the problems which confront the seeing child learning to read. I feel 
honored to even attempt such a discussion, since our methods ani. pro- 
cedures are still in a state of flux--our theories and practices are 
still being discerded, amended and created. We are in the experimental 
stage ourselves. ‘The only premise about which we are sure is that while 
blindness is 4 physical handicap--it need not be either a mental or 4 
spiritual ono. 


Perh.os soue of you my be unfamiliar with the Braille system. 

From these cards you will see that the system is based on the combinations 
which may be cerived from six dots, two rows of three dots. Sixty-three 
simple combinuticns are most commonly used. Full spelling is soon passed 
by for a quicker mode of reading, i.e., the use of contractions mhere 
letters or combinations of the éots stand for whole words or parts of 
words. For advanced readers there are still mre highly contracted books. 
Contractions do much for blind readers by enabling thom to grasp larger 
units as wholes. A uniform system of embossing as to height, shape, size 
and spacing of the dots has been acopted by the various embossing pl.:nts 


throughout the world. 


We are coming to realize very definitely that blind children my be 
more normal than we have suspected--that psycholosically they "see" as 
truly as sighted children--that throuch training and "compensation of the 
remining senses" the four avenues of approach to the mind may be trained 
to do largely the werk of five. At the same time we must recognize the 
fact that the blind child rust exert 125% effort when the seeing child 
uses 100% or less. However, the intelligent blind child can be made to 
realize that his additionsi effort may be considered in the light of an 
investment; the groster the investaent, the greater the return. 


Another factor which must alu.vs be considered is tmt there is a 
wide natural diversit; of endownent among all children whether or not 
ther have sight, Anume blind children we have the superior and the sub- 
norial--~and between these extremes the great majority whose interests 
and abilities are similar to those of the average seeing child. While 
any good standard roading method my be adapted to the needs of teaching 
blind childron to read, thers sae seme fundamental differences between 
blind and sesing children. To oliminate or provide for these differences 
the successful teacher must understand the background and difficulties 
that are common to all blind children. 


No doubt you are familiar with the reading program suggested by: 


The 24th Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education? 


In a gonersl way we follow the suggestions of the five period plan=~ 
1. National Society for the Study of Education. 24th Book-pp.24-ff 





Period of Preparation for Reading, 

Initial period of reading instruction, 

Period of rapid progress in fundamental attitudes, habits and 
skills. 


The poriod of wide reading to extend and emrich oxpericnces and 
to cultivate important roading attitudes, habits ani tastes. 

5. The period of refinanent of specific reading attitudos, habits 
and tastes. 


We shall discuss the first three periods only, as the refinement 
process is much the same with all children. 


Period of Preparation for Roading 


Educitors now agree that before any child is formally teught to read 
he should manifest a reading readiness. This is particularly true of 
blind children whose experiences are almost unbelievably limited. When 
we realize that their world is confined largely to the length of their 
arms, wo understand why the height of the trees, the shapes of roofs, the 
habits of birds and animals, colors, perspective, and hundreds of things 
revealed to the avorage person through the eye are unknown to a child 
doprived of sight. Most blind children who enter school have either been 
so pampered as to deprive them of the opportunities for normal activities 
which develop initiative, or have been so noglected that they have no 
incentive for natural activity. Mistaken kindness or flagrant neglect 
heave robbod these children of norm] devolopment, physical as well as 
mental. A poor little rich girl, aged eleven, ontered our school this 
semester. She had never handled a piece of money--walked up or dow 
stairs alone, or drossed hersclf. The result has been a lack of energy, 
rigidity of body, and unfomilierity with the ordinary things of life, such 
as personal care of her body, moving freely without fear, otc, Whatever 
the motivo, the result is ce tragedy: an inertia that is almost impossible 
to break. Then too, hazy concepts must be clarified and new ones built 
up. This procoss mst continue on through life, but is mst essential 
in order that words may have me-ning.e The more that is done to emrich 
the personal background of a blind child tho greater will be his chance 
of onriching his life through his reading later. 


This paucity of oxperience produces another barrier to a reading 
readiness; a phlegmtic inert attitude toward life in general. Ordinary 
stimulations that produce a verve and zest for living, are lacking for 
the blind child unless the thoughtful mother or teacher supplies some 
substitute. He must be arousod from inortia and day dreaming to an inter- 
est in constructivo activity. This may appoar to bo a simplo thing to 
do, but whon we romember that tho mjor part of a blind child's attitude 
is built on timidity and a most barron background, we can realize why the 
task of stimulating activity and croating incentives is most difficult. 
The “inner urgo” or the desire fram within is essential. Whon the child 
himself is eager to read, the battle is half wn, 


Slovenly speech and motor clumsinoss are frequent problems with which 
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tho teacher is confrontod, and before much continuous reading can be done, 
must be overcomo. Since the muscles of the fingers, hands, arms, neck, 
back and abdomen aro brought into play in Braille reading, relamtion and 
coordination must be secured in order to prevent tension. This tension 
soon produces fatigue which in turn causes the attention to wander, and 
robs the child of the joy of reading. This tension probably is responsible 
for many of the mannerisms and ties; limits the power of concentration 

and results in nervous exhaustion. Removing fears and developing confidence 
in free movemont and free play helps to provent this tension. The success- 
ful teacher therefore, provides for mltiple opportunities for self-ox- 
pression through dramatization, supervised out-of-door play, eurythmics, 
speech training, corrective gymnastics, folk dances, sense training, free 
play and gimes, 


In this pre-reading period blind children are expose’ to reading-no 
reference being mde to lotters or spelling. Tho children soon learn the 
shapes of words and groups of words, and later recognize them as whole 
words. Since we have not the mterial sids of pictures, we label many 
things in the room as "door", "chair", "desk", etc. Games with simple 
commands such as "run", "sing", "jump", "stand up", “play ball”, then three 
words=="Shut the dcor", "Find the ball", "Ring the bell” are used. Famil- 
iarity with simple words and phrnses mkes the introduction to formal 
reading less abrunt. 


We find in this initial pariod many problems and porplexities which 
confront the teachers of seciag children, only ours are more compelling. 
Blind children also confuse "was" and "saw", which would seem to refute 
the theory that lack of dovclopment of the fusion sonse in seeing children 
is the cause in their czse. Our problems seom to be 2 mttar of dogroe 
rather than of kind, 


To enrich this-tho pro-re ding period-we emphasizo tho following 
activitios: 


Story telling by the pupils. 

Story tolling by tho teachor. 

Dramitization, 

Instructional games. 

Discussion of the axpcrioncos of tho day. 

Sight-socing trips about tho room, building and yard. 

Much hendling of concrote matorial. 

Directed activities. 

Rocognition of frequently used words, phrases and short sontencos. 


Initial Period of Reading Instruction 


The problems which meet the primary teachers of blind childron bogin- 
ning to read, are much the same os are faced by all teachers, Mch must 
help the child to develop or build up associations betwoen the concept 
and the symbol, One type of symbol is composed of dots--the other, of 
letters; one is convoyod to the mind through the sense of touch, the othor 
through the senso of sight. While with tho socing child the sonse of sight 
covers a larger field, in both cases a new set of sensations and percept- 
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ions must be interpretated and learned. The final result is practically 
the same--the mechanics only, differ. The natural endowments of children 
vary widely. Among blind children some have a poor auditory sense, many 
have poor motor control; the sense of touch is much more delicate in some. 
But unless there be a definite physiological defect, the sense of touch 
can te trained, developed or improved. As stated before-<-the child's 
individual attitude--the will to learn--is the first essential factor in 
mastering Braille. It is the most definite single element, for a right 
start. This is especially true of the “overage” child, and the pampered 
one. May I mention at this time that the recently blinded child who has 
had experience with reading print, presents a distinct and peculiar problem, 
Now, however, we are discussing tho normal blind child who has had some 
pre-school or iindergarten training. 


Children aro introduced to Braille gradually. No mention is made of 
separate letters. They are encouraged to place the hands with all of the 
eight fingers on the line--tho right index finger at first being the only 
active working finger--the others help as guides, and gradually assist in 
recognizing the wards, until with tie most skillful readers, all the 
fingors are active. This fecility is usually acquired without formal 
teaching. Gradually the child becins to read silently, in advance of the 
words he reads aloud. Usually ho does this with his left hand--this read- 
ing ahead is similar to what we .11 do in reading print. Very oftona 
blind child "scans the page” with his left hand while he is reading aloud- 
with his right he measures the lunsth of the paragraph, etc. We have found 
that the most intelligent readers thus specd up their oral reading, by 


reading in advance and being familiar with the thought ahead, This is done 
unconsciously--if asked to do it deliberately most children say they would 
be confused if thoy read two lincs at the same time. 


In the initial stage of reading Braille relexation, or nervous and 
mental poise are very necessary in order that interost may be sustained, 
Fatigue must be avoided if the blind child is to loarn to enjoy roading. 
Many older persons who larn Brailleenever acquiro this relaxation which, 
no doubt, accounts for the fact that so few adults really master it. The 
finger tips must be pressed lightly on the dots, as heavy pressure blurs 
the impression and confusion rosults, Jt is tho succession of stimuletions 
which result from the friction, rathor than the heavy pressure which causes 
the clear cut impression. The "senso of touch" as wo speak of it, is a 
combination from a number of segses. The organs of pressure, temperature 
and pain are involved and probably a largo part is played by the "Kin- 
aesthetic sensc." Experiments conducted in Germany have proved that the 
finger intorprots bettor what lies undor it, if it does not press down 
too hard upon the object that is the stimulus, 


"Although the organs of pressure can be stimulated only by a dofor~ 
mation of the skin sufficient to bring the sense organ into direct or 
indirect contact with the stimulus, the amount of doformtion required 
to arouse tho organs of prossure causes the deformations to overlap. This 
overlapping is probably responsible for 2 confusion of sensations which 
results in the inaccurate perception of Braille dots and letters when the 
fingers press too heavily on the dots." 

1. Maxfield, Kathryn: The Blind Child and His Reading, p. 40-41. 
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This thoory is confirmod by the fact that our most eccurate and 
fastest roadcors have the lightest touch. During a recent test 4 girl 
ten years old road orally for ten minutes at the average rate of 146 wrds 
per minute. (Just So Stories) 


Speed and accuracy even in simple roading is very desirable, since 
blind children, like seeing children, if the reading be too difficult, 
develop habits of lip movements and o sort of inner speech. As these 
hatits are dcetyiaemtal to comprehension and spocd in reading special at- 
tention is neeaed to check the farmation of these habits, 


Vocabulery 


The blind child's vocabulary is often very mecgre. A rich vocabulary 
is an excellent tool in good thinking, and if the blind child is to enjoy 
his reading, there must be a continuous and constant training that he my 
increase his individual vocabulary. In order to determine if the child 
really grasps the thought of his reading, more and more time is given to 
silent reading, followed by intelligent tests to determine his comprehension, 
Fluent oral readers my be deceptive, since often they read with good ex- 
pression words that convey little or no meaning to them. 


Children by this time, must recognize that reading is a thought- 
getting process; that reading is not an end in itself, but a means of 
bringing new thoughts to than. Thorefore, they mist learn to read inde- 
pendently and intelligently, no matter how simple the task. When childron 
have mastered the mechanics of reading, the procedure to develop their 
cultural tastes and love of reading is much the same as with seeing 
childrer, so needs no place in this discussion, 


Conclusion 


Aftor teaching both socing aud blind children, we are definitely 
convinced that most of the problems oncountered in teaching reading are 
those of degree rather than of kind, and psychological rather than physical. 
While Braille is necessarily a slower medium than print for the average 
person, the sense of touch is but «mother mtrance to the mind, In reading 
the sentence, "The littlo rod hen found a seed", to the seeing child four 
eye glances will be sufficiont for roading it if he is familiar with the 
words, The same line in Brailie tekos moro thon twice as much space and 
must be read with a continuous movemornt over ull the seven words, To mke 
this 2 little cloarer, think of the moving picture which depicts any 
beautifully coordinated movement, A horse jumping over a hurdle will convey 
my point. If the specd of the operating machine be mterially cut down, we 
recognize the action as 4 succession of many definite movements. It was the 
speod which produced the effect of one action. Thus in reading, there is 
an orderly succession of perceptions of words cnd groups of words, the 
process being slowed up only when it is necessary to verify an unknown ward, 
We are apt to lose sight of the fact that the finished product is the result 
of recognizing and grouping words and phrases. In order to get the sam 
results from reading which the seeing child obtains, the blind child must 
have the most skillful teaching, and develop within himself powers which 
unless developed from necessity would remain latent. 


I have tried to present to you some of the problems of the blind child 
and his reading. Since we have not yet determined just how he interprets 
the world about him, we fecl our efforts are still in the experimental stage 
that perhaps the child my be learning to read in spite of us. 





Dr. Ingham - Claremont Colleges 


While the physicien is primarily concerned with recognition and 
treatment of diseased conditions in practice, it is true that a large 
part of his effort and his value to the commnity is in the dissemination 
of kmowledge - in other words, teaching. And while this my justify the 
presence of physicians in a conference of college teachers specializing 
4n education, the physicians nevertheless feel very much out of their own 


element. 


It is evident that I am supposed to contribute to the subject of 
education from the standpoint of a neurologist and a psychiatrist, and in 
attempting to meet this requirement the best I can do is to considey the 
sudject from the standpoint which interests me, in the hope that it may be 
of some interest to others also, 


Neurology approaches the problem of brein function as a whole e in 
other words, the relation of structure to function. Psychiatry on the 
other hand approaches the problems of life from the standpoint of human 
behavior, without rrimry consideration of wht mrt of the brain, or of 
what part of the nervous system, wey be acting too mch or too little. 


The daily probloms of the neurolcgist ere concerned with the applica- 
tion of both neurology and psychiatry in a way as practical as possible and 
all with the consideretion of what we conceive as the norm] limits of 
variation in hurmn behavior and function, Neurology for the past hundred 
years has been making continued mogress on scientific lines, establishing 
more and more the definite relationship between structure and function. 


One hundred years ago the mn who suggested that the brain was made up 
of separate depertments for separate functions wos considered to be a 
dreamer. The phrenolegists became too enthusiastic and too imginative, and 
consequently too specific, in mapping cut the specific areas in the brain 
cortex. The pendulum swung again and a school of psychologists decided that 
there were still no important croas of the brain in which specific functions 
were localized, 


Today we have considerable definits, well established knowledge in 
regard to cerebral localization, However, in regard to human behavior, 
variations in tempercment, consciousness, tension, emotional re-actions, and 
the numerous so called mental functions, very little is known of the structurcl 
mechanism of the areas involved, the areas of tissue or the mechanics of their 
operation. 


The problem of teaching - perhaps better expressed 1s the problem of 
helping others to letrn - of necessity requires the employment of the sensations 
(special senses or general sensation) on the part of the student - or learner, 
The possible avenues for iuformation to reach the brain are limited to one or 
another form of sensation, If all sensory avenues wore blocked the normal brain 
could have no knowledge of the outside world. 


Relen Keller has acquired a libercl education through the sensory 





corouscles under the epidermis of her finger tips. 


It might be well at this point to present a sketch from the neuro- 
logical standpoint of what happens in the reception of sensory impressions 
and the acouisition of inforretion. 


Of the five senses those of sight and hearing are of greatest im- 
portance from the standpoint of the acquisition of knowledge. Although 
general sense on the surfnce of the body also contributes largely to a 
general information, The sonses of smell and taste are largely specialized 
for the selection of food and so do not contribute to general information 
so mich. It may be said for each farm of sensation that there is a 
specialized selective mechanism, or em-organ, which when actuated by a 
certain stimmlus gives rise to an impulse which passes over an afferctnt 
nerve fiber to tho central nervous system cnd ultimately to the brain, 


An object is warm to the touch, or it looks red, or when struck it 
sounds like a bell - the warmness, the color, and the sound being deter- 
mined by the ond-orgens in the skin, in the retina, and in the cochlear. 
The neture of the force travelling over the sensory nerve, the optic nerve, 
and the auditory nerve is essentially the same, The brain recognizes that 
the object is warm, or that it is red or that it sounds like a bell, only 
by the fact that the different impulses come in the different parts of 
the brain, 


The part of the brein receiving impulses from the sltin or general 
sensation includes the positive central convolution and the parietal lobe. 
The part of the brain receiving sensation from the retina is the occipital 
lobe. The appreciation of sound occurs in tho temporal lobe. 


If we follow the process another step after a sensation has occurred 
there remins the after erfcct, which becomes a memory. This is very 
vivid immediately after the sensetion but gredually fades. The capacity 
of the brain for the retention of sensations and experiences appears to 
be almost limitless. In the procoss of development the child experiences 
a series of sensetions, builds up more and more memories, and soon learns 
to recognize ~ in other words, to comparo - a new experience with a series 
of 014 ones, In this way conce)ts are formed which grow and change and 
multiply throughout live, 


Individuals vary in their capacity to observe, to remember, to recog= 
nize, to associate, and to arrange in useful concepts their various 
sensations and experiences, In other words, people vary in the amount of 
intelligence and also in the type of intelligence - or in the talents - 
which they possess. 


To carry the neurological vierpoint a little farther, it has been 
postulated, and there is much evidence to support the view, that areas in 
the brein cortox in the neighborhood of the prirmry sensory receptive 
are’s operate as interpretive and memory areas. In other words, we see 
vith the primary brain contars; wo rocognize in the area close to the 
primary; we comare the new experience with previous experiences and inter- 
pret the simmificance in sreas @ little farther from the primry receiving 
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stations. This can be illustrated by pathological cases showing different 
types of defects of visual functions. 


One patient is umable to see because of destruction of cortical area, 
Another can see but cannot recognize objects, A third can see and can 
recognize objects but cannot read. Exch type of disturbance depends 
upon damage to the brain in different locations. 


In regard to hearing, similer disturbences have been described, so 
that impairment of reading ability or the innbility to understand spoken 
languzge my be due to damage to the brain without impairment to sight 
or to hearing. The nbove facts have been established by a large series 
of vathologicel conditions which represent the nourologists problem. 


In the observation of large numbors of children who appeared to be 
entirely norml nhysically, it will be found that a few have difficulty 
in learning to road and write. Others have difficulty in the use of 
mumbers. Some cre slow in learning to talk and many children manifest 
an interest or unusual ability or precocity along certain lines. It is 
commonly stated that people cre "cyo-minded" or "“ear-minded" according 
as they are in the habit of acquiring knowledge more easily through sce- 
ing or through hearing. It is therefore apparent thet there is a knowl- 
edge variation in the endowment or equipment of individuals, which is 
probably accentuated by habits which tend to cause individual deviations 
from the common pattern and so create problems where educational courses 
are planned for the average wind. 


Special rooms for problem c)ildren sprung up in our educational 
institutions. A certain number of »roblem children are children of 
superior - rather than inferior - intelligence. A special and curious 
problem are the children who cannot learn to read but who are not 
defective in general intelligonco, These children present psychological 
pictures similar to those in which there has been damage to the brain 
causing the loss of ability to read without impairment of vision. These 
children can be taught to read by tracing letters with their fingers - 
learning the alphabet and learning the letter combinations to make words 
through the movements of their muscles rather than through vision. They 
see the letters, which enables them to trace them with their fingers, but 
it is the tracing with their fingers which makes a record on the brain as 
to the significance of the letters and words, 


A patient with a hemorrhage in the brain was able to name letters 
but could not read words. If he were allowed to name the lotters of a 
word cloud he could name the word, having heard himself spell it. Ho 
could also recognize words spelled by others - in other words, he could 
understand language symbols better through sound than through vision. 


At this point it my be stated neurologically that the demge in 
different parts of the brain causes impaired reception through the dif- 
ferent senses and that one sense can be substituted for another to a 
certain degree. It also may be stated that normal individuals vary in 
their capacity to learn, some using the "oye" of vision, some of hearing, 
by preference in comparison to tie others. The “eye” of seneral sen-~ 
setion is probably neglected to a considerable extent as a means of ac- 
quiring information. 


Manual occupstion, manual dextority, drawing, painting, and sculpture 
supplement and tend to fix and broaden the concepts built up through the 
other senses. : 





EVALUATION OF TEXT BOOKS AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


I. Introduction 
A. Importance of the problem 


1. Setting up a remedial reading program without a consideration of 
the reading difficulties which the text-books and instructional 
mterials present to the students is a false basis. 


2. The problem of correct typograrhy and composition of texts is one 
upon which there has been a large body of literature and exper- 
imentation, 


(1). There is by no means a common agreement as to the ideal book, 
the ideal type, or the ideal paper. 


(2). Despite the claims of paper manufacturers and text-book makers, 
the research in the field proves that much is yet to be done. 


Be Conference of educators and text-book manufacturers further illustrates 
the problem. 


1. Chas. H. Judd, in a paper before the conference of the publishers 
and a committee of the Nat. Council of Bd., Feb. 23, 1936, as 
published in the Elem. Sch. Jour., 1936 volume, pp. 575-82. 


a. Textbooks increased in size because 1. demand for rich content; 
ge increased range of scholarship. 


(1). Pres. Eliot in 1698 said that it took 46 hours to read 
everything a child had to read in 6 years of schooling. 


Enlerged texts changed teaching methods; no longer expect child 
to memorize book which was like a catechism, 


No agreement among educators as to the ideal text book, (Counts, 
Kilpatrick, etc.) 


Activity and child-centered schools playing havoc with pub. 


, Schools doing ‘library-method teaching', "effecting basic texts 
and collateral, opening to the pupil great collections of ideas 
rathor than meager collections of dogmatic statements", 


C. Immediate cause of this study, 
1. Difficulty with "Tale of Two Cities", 
2. Report to Principal's Council 
a. Botany teacher said students didn't read Manuel (Munz) 


b. Language depat. head complcined about dificulties. 
Ce English dept. contemplated changes (Mcmillan serics) 





De Basis of solection of textbooks. (NEA Research study, p. 309) 
1. Teacher of supervisor selection 


a. Trial use; Use of a score-card; Extensive analysis (new words 
per page, tot<.1 vocabulary, etc); Several teachers, working 
independently, rank samples in order of merid; Conferences, 
artor examination of samples; Checking with . list of defects 
in the series to be abandoned-- those which constitute the 
reason for changing; Analysis of methods recommended or implied 
by the materials of the toxt; Comparison with local syllabus 
and word lists; Visits to schools using the books under consid- 
eration. (All deal with context) 


2. Defects in toxtbooks. (Ranked in order) 


a. Not adapted to children's interests; Contains words used in- 
frequently in other books; Vocabulary too large; New words re- 
poated too few times; Poorly illustrated; Poor make-up (6); 

Not adapted to children's experionces; Vocabulary too small; 
Too much repetition; Stories too long or too shorty; Out-of-date; 
Sentence structure too difficult, 


II. Reports on studies pertaining to the problem, 
A. Paper 
1. Claims of publishers 

Qe We Be Conkley Co., ‘What a business man should know about 
printing and bookmking'-- "Paper plays 2 prominent part in 
type legibility. Type loses color on 2 glossy-coated stock 
and gains color on an English finish paper, and gains color 
still more on an antique finish paper." 

t. S. D. Narren Co., Boston, *More Business Series’ nos. 1 & 4-<- 
"This block of type is printed on each sheeteceseto demon= 
strate that the sume kind of type prints differently on papers 
having difforent surfaces.” 

Results of experiments, 


ae Tinker and Paterson had found small differences. 


be. Stanton and Burtt, coopereting with S. D. Warren Co., concluded 
that "....surfaco and yellowish tint of paper do not influence 
speed of reading to a significant degree.” Smili loss in dull- 
coated white and antique india. (Note Conkley claim) 


Tinker and Webster, checking work of Tinker and Paterson, 
concluded that there were no mterial differences during short 
work periods. 
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(1). "The alleged eye-strain from reading material printed on 
glazed paper mist be due entirely to continuous reading 
in licht not uniformly cispersed rather than to inability 
to see the print satisfactorily." 


d. Tinker and Paterson, reshecking in 1936, agreed with Stanton 
and Burtt's 1934 results and with own previous conclusions, 
"ee Slight differences in color of printing surface and striking 
differences in degree of gloss do not influence the speed of 
reacing." 


B. Type Faces 
1. Tradition plays an important part. 


&. Hovde, in Jom. Appl. Psych., discusses historical basis of 
tvoe selections. 


(1). "Many typographers have judged the fitness of the printed 
pace by its aesthetic appearance and its historical origin. 
Morison (Towards the ideal type, Fleuron): (a) the essential 
form of the letters should correspond with those that have 
been handed down to the reader historically; (b) the 
coriposition of the letters should be agreeable to the words; 
(c) the lower case letters should be homogeneous in line 

and color; (a) the upper case letters should be at the 
nost slightly less than that of the lower case ascemers. 
The capitals must not be conspicuous and ‘spot’ the page; 
(e) there should be no extreme contrast of the thick and 
thin strokes of the letters." “Manufacturers of type ree 
flect the feeling that the'mosat legible type is the one of 
which the greatest cuantity is sold over the Imngest period 
of time." 


b. Influence of the "Best Books" competition, started in 1922 by 
Burton Emmott. 


(1). Purpose was "to set vefore American typograyhers and pub- 
lishers carefully selected examples of bookmaking of the 
yoar, mo.olg for inspiration and study, examples that might 
gradually raise our standards of book design and manufacture? 


(2). Gradual change in trade books. 25 of the 50 in 1934 
(3). Little uniformity in type used in best books. 
(a). 1934; Granjon, 11; Baskerville, 8; Caslon, 4; 29 
otior tyne faces on remaining 27 books, 
(b). 1935: Janson, 10; Caslon, 9; Buskerville, 6; Granjon,1l. 
2. Results of rescarch studies 


@. Darbara Rothletin's studies taken as authority since 1912, 


be Tinker and Paterson, in experiments from 1923 to 1928: 





(1). Original studies 


(a). 19 picas for 10 point type 
16 6 
17 8 
23 l2 
27 14 


Little loss in change from 10 to 8 point if proportionate 
decrease in line length. If no decrease in line length, 
5.2% loss in reading speed, 


Leading cver solid set body, 19 picas for 10 point 
1 point leacing, no increase 
2 7.5% faster 
4 5.0% faster 


No important differences in Scotch, RomAn, Geramont, 
Antique, Bodoni, 01d Style, Casion 0. S., Kabel lite, 
Chelte man. 

American Typewriter 5.1% slower than Scoteh Roman 
Cloister Black (Old Eng.) retards speed 16.5% 


(2). Rechecks in 1935 and 1936 
(a). 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 pt. at 80 mm (19 picas) line, 10 best 


(ov). Disproved “set" influenced lower score on Form B vs A 
Used Cloister Black as standard on A and Scotch Roman 
as experimental in B. 15.90% retardation in Cloister 
Black over Scotch Roman, Differences caused by changes 
in typography -- confirmed, 


(c). Influence of paper surface --- previously quoted. 
ec. Hovde, in 1929-30. 


(1). Phil. Eve. Bull. contemplated change in type face because 
of reader complaints after switching to dry mts (greater 
pressure, :mltiple impressions --- 0 became double 
parenthesis, dots didn't print, etc. Needed heavier 
hair lines) Because of reader habits, child's books, 
etc., best to have similar face to Roman type. No 
radical change contemplated, 


Decided upon fio} News Linotype, but problems was of size. 
Used sophs and juniors at Wharton advertizing course. 3 
groups of 100 students, taken in sections of 10 to 15, — 
Each asked to tell which columns easiest to read & why. 
Used passages of "Wo" by Lindbergh, same author, equal 
interest, etc. 


Group A. Speed of Reading 
Fastest: 8 on 6, 306.19 words/min, 





Slowest: 6% on 64, 261,96 words/min, 
Group B. 

Fastost: 6 3/4 on 7 3/4, 302.32 words/min 
Slowest: 8 on 9 » 239.21 

Group C. 

Fastest: 6 3/4 on 7 3/4, 305.29 

Slowest: 8 on 9 , 258,65 


(4). Preferences 

Group A: 
32, 8-9 (3); 30, 8-8 (1); 13, 8-84 (10) 

Group B;: 
32, 8-84 (5); 30, 8-9 (16); 6 3/4 on 7 3/4 (1) 

Group C: 
30, 8-9 (16); 24, 6-84 (6); 11, 7-8 (13); 10, 6 3/4-7 
3/4 (1) 


Absence of preferences 
6-6, ABC; 6-7, C; 6i-6i, A; 6h-7, AB; Od=7h, B; 6 3/40 
6 3/4, Ab; 6 3/4-7, AB; 7-74, ABC. 


word d@ifferences 

Group A: 306,19-261,.96: 44,25 Greatest possible 
Group B: 302.32-239-21: 635.11 difference is 1/36" 
Group C: 305,29-233.65: 66.64 in type or 1/18" lead 


Relationship of type size, based on rank order 
ABC 

6 on 6 212 

6% on 6} 162 2 

6 3/4 on 6 3/4 8 7 Q 

7 on ? 13 65 (5 

8 on 8 111 11 


Most books are 8 point with little or no leading: 
Pocket editions are 6 on 6: 


Readers prefer large type faces and leading as easiest 
to read, but don’t actually read as many words. Think 
they have read more because covered more space. 


"(a) Context is a more important factor in determining 
legibility than the sensory content of the type setting 
when the reading rate is used as a criterion; (b) the 
sensory content is the basis of the readers’ preferences 
and opinions of legibility. 


".eeethe printer varies the size of typo of leading in 
ordor to decoive the reader in tho amount of space which 
the eye covers, Large type, loading, or both, at the 
boginning of a printed volum or printed page trick the 
eyo into reading. After intcrest in the subject matter 
has boen established, it is reasonable to assume that the 
eye can accormodato itself. (Lead of newspaper; arrange- 
ment of "Story of the Nations") 





Context is all-important and "tho rosults of this exper~ 
imont do not warrant specific recommendations for the use 
of a particular type size or leading for newspaper columns 
within the limits of the type size and leading that havo 
been tested." (Newspaper important because some now ad~ 
vocate texts set as newspapers, of Story of Nations) 


5. Groeno, Relative Legibility of Linotyped and Typewritten 
Material, 1934 


(1). Used Ionic linotype and American typewriter type 

(2). Pyke contended that "extremely large typographical 
aifferences must be present before it is possible to 
say that there is any difference in the objective 
legibility of types." Types will be legibile if they 
suit the psychological makoup of the individual and ~ 
his established reading habits. Results confirm this. 


Results ---Linotyped samples best at ? pt.; Typewriter, 
16. Reader warned against goneralizing to other classes 
of students, othor mtorials, and for longer periods of 
time, 
4. Tinker and Webster, Type face legibility, 1935 
&. Test of distance word on card can be read 
b. Using 10 pt. type, rank order, cm. distance, Old Style, 
American Typewriter, Cheltenham, Casion 0. S., Antique, 
Garamont, Bodoni, Cloistor Black, Scotch Roman, Kabel lite. 


Correlation of -.07 = 422 with Tinker and Paterson, 
where speed of reading wes a factor, 


ad. Perceptibility and spced tests yiold contrary results. 


III. Summary and Conclusions 


Ae 


Finish of the paper does not materially affect reading speed, at 
least on short work periods, 


There is no agroement as to proper sizo and kind of type for all 
types of text-books. 


Agroenunt that books should approximato in make-up the familiar 

for the child, e.g., books like newspapers, 

1. Further proves the Tinker and Paterson studies that the length 
of line and size of type are ctrrelated, 


Tests and retests, seat work, otc., should be printed in familiar 

typos. 

1. If reader is in Scotch Roman, flash cards or mimoographod 
teterial in American Typewriter or other face create reading 
problem, 

2. Mimeographed tests create problom,. 
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E. Within the limits of the experiments, Scotch Roman, 10 pt. type 
19 pics lino scem to be the best for speed of reading, 


FF. Publishers have caused reading problems, and have mintained a 
traditional set-up wiich has prompted alert teachers to wrk out 
units of work which reanove reading difficulties. 


1. As outlined by Judd, newer concepts of education aro of great 
significance to the publishers, and teachers who will not adopt 
texts which are undesirable typographically, would force pub- 
lishers to follow some of Judd's suggestions, with special emphasis 
on size of type, leading, and margins. 


a. Abolish "single adoptions” which have taught parsimony 


be Quit making compendia, but utilize small units in texts. 
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PERCEPTUAL PROBLEMS WITH READING 


BY 
Miss Carroll Dart, Psychologist 
Inglowood City Schools 


A discussion of the vroblem of perception in reading is of necessity 
a somewhat thoorctical onc, 


By way of introduction, perhaps if wo go back a little and revive 
some of our elementary Psychology wo my find somo intorosting notes that 
bear on our problems. If you pick up almost any book on Psychological 
phenomena of a fow years back, you will notico that percoption is defined 
in terms of sonsations and images. Tho oaxplanations rested on the 
assumption that these parts explainod the "wholo” percoption, and that if 
in somo mystcriour wy we could isolate and study these parts, we would 
know &l1 :bout perception, That is making 2 very simple thing out of 4 
very complicated one, Sensations tre the simplest clants, and imges 
are the reproductions (cortical) of our sensations, 


Perception is somctimes dofined as "the conciousness of objects -*mt 
are prosent to the senses," As we considor almost any topic in Psychology 
we seo that perceptions have a diroct bearing on it. As cducators you 
are concerned vory vitally with those samo problems, For instance, if 
we consider the mterianl aspocts, we have sonsations and their motor 
associated responses, To quote Dr. S. I. Franz, "perceptions are the 
organizations which obtain among our sensations and their motor outlots.® 
When we study the revival of these percepts occurring in memory we are 
studying images. Whon wo omphasizoc tho valuoc of perception from the point 
of view of its accuracy we are at close quarters with intelligaoco, 
roasoning ond thinking, The choices which we mke among tho clemonts of 
our environment and in finding past experioncos which 2re appropriate to 
their interprotation are the essence of offective problem solving." Hence 
it is clearly impossible to isolete our study of perception from the 
problems of memory, loarning, recall, ctc,. 


Whatever helps us to undorstand the activities or functions of our 
porceptions will aid us in understanding themsolvos botter. Hance, I should 
like to montion just vory bricfly ono or tw so-callod thoories of 
perception largoly boc:.use thore ore clements of solution to the problems 
in all of thom, 


1. Context. A perception consists of . core of sensations furnished 
by the stimulus ond . fringe of secondary sonsations furnished by past 
experienco, For instance, my wotch moans something to mo, To the cauch 
observe it as just another wretch. Find the same coro of sonsations, but 
the differontiations comes because I havo c difforont set of secondary 
sensations. 


2. Production theory. The samo stimulus always givos rise to the same 
percoption, but thoy may bo combinod difforontly to produce difforent 
complexes. Honec, wo agiin vary noatly side-step the probloms, 


3. Bohaviorist. Evon tho behaviorist has an explanation to offer. 
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Porcoption is a response of a spocial set of bodily organs or glands, 
Only the responses of tho retina, tho amporature-spots, the auditory 
receptors and so forth aro of any consoquonce. Perceptions then reduce 
to bodily changes. Thoy are important true--but what goes on in the end 
organ docs not begin to adequately reveal the facts nbout perception. 


4. Fiold Thoory. Finally I want to suggest the theory which it seems 
to mo more nearly oxplains the phenamonma, We aro indebted to Dr. Helson 
for tho statamont of the theory. In porcoving tho orgoniem is active. 

In other words it is doing so:othing about it. ‘ho activity my be Large 
or small, It my not cven be overt, necessarily. It my be phsiological 
such as for instnnaco tho glandular activities, activitios of the intornal 
organs, and tho central nervous systom. Right here I'm going to stop 

long enough to raise tho quostion as to whether or not disorders in tho 
functionings of any of these org-ns might not effect the porceptions of 

the child. For instcanco, the child who one day will recongize word symbols 
and who tho ae..t day vill nevor know that ho knew thom is a most baffling 
problem, If then porcoiving is related to all the other activities of the 
organism, we must consider the motor centers, the "association areas", and 
the activity of tho brain .s a whole, Roathor than boginning with tho 
Simple sensory units out of which perceptions wore supposedly composed, 

let us turn the situation about and consider it from the "wholo",. The 

next most commlicatedéivesxrcicet Which the individual mkes would not bo in 
addition to his original activity, but a furthor discrimination within the 
some ficld. For instrace 2 single spot of color would carrespond t the 
single sensation cf tho other thoorics. Any furthor discrimimtion wuld 
not_be an addition but a furthor differentiation, Thon thoro is no quostion 
of the uddition of so-ceclled simples to explain the complexes. Remember 
that as you apply it lnter to your reading problcms, 


What appears to us as a figure standing out against a background 
depends upon tho properties wich the stimulus my have, ani upon tho 
choractcristics of tho background, or the total picturme Lashloy's convince 
ing studies of the brain have shown us more or loss conclusively that our 
notion of cn absolute point to point correspondence, for instance, between 
ther*+i°.1 points and points in the cortex is outmoded. Rither there is 
an interdependent stato. Sufficient invostigation of the nervous impulse 
as an electrical phononmona forces us to rogird it as dynamic. In order 
to uxplain special pattorns in vision, depth perception, a musical chord, 
etc., it is necossiry to hive a field theory of perception and an under- 
lying field process in the nervous system Tho theory applies both to 
thought and motor activities of the organism. 


Perception presents two yroblems, The first of these problems if Forn, 
and the socond is Meaning cr Intorprotction. It is most difficult to 
separate the two in some cuses, Ono of tlese instances we are considering 
this afternoon--reading. In attacking tho first problem it is important 
to note thet when wo first apprehend m object it is poorly discriminated. 
Our carly perceptions are gross ani uurefined just as early movemonts are 
undiscriminated mss actions. Most of you have watched a baby's dovelopmont. 
The baby 2pplios to every mm the namo he has learned to call his father. 

He has not yet become aware of distinguishing dotcils. Any object of the 
same general shape elicits the same response. Tho finer responses came 
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with mturation. For instances let us considor an examplo from tho fielé 
of rending, A cortain degree of tondency to reverse words and letters 
within words is norm to tho young child. Studios have shown a gradual 
falling off of the froquency of the occurrence of these reversals as the 
child mturcs, While it is vory common in kindergarton, in the normal 
child the tendoncy has almost disappeared by the time he reachcs thé sccond 
grade. Take the two words "big" and "dig". The general contour of the 
words is the same. A child then tho confuses thece tw wrds has rec- 
ognized the general form but he has not mde the necessary discrimination 
between the lettors. Wo have a further example of the smll child rith 
the perforrmmnce test, 

Porception begins whon experiencos begin to show figure and ground, 
It oceuwrrs whon forms begir to stand out from ao more or less chaotic mass 
which becomes the background. Its devclopment goes hand in hand with 
that of the sonso organs coordination, and on other motor adjustmonts, 


The socond of the two basic problems of perception is that of morning. 
The simplest way to attack the problem is to Took at some of the experimonts 
where an attempt has been mde to trace the process by which a vord attains 
meaning. For instance the concept of the word dog is built up by repeated 
exposures to the word dog in company with wrious types of dogs. Gradually 
the meaning of that word becomes goneral, rother than applying to a 
specific dog. The metning of a word grows from something fragmentary with 
uncertain pronunciation, and with an accompaniment of numorous and 
specific imges, to a final stage in which the word porcoption unitary and 
relatively easy. Tho wrd doos that ws formerly dono only by tho tim 
consuming perception of corresponding objocts. Its moaning is itself 
plus a long history. We oncountor and build up meanings for objects 
lorgoly through using them in sore practical way. The functional point of 
view is one to be considered not only in ow’ prosentation of reading, 
especially to tho beginner, but throughout our ontire oducational process, 


I should like to digress, or parhters it is not digrossing for just 
& momont to consider 2 phase of imgery percoption. However, I feol that 
it is far too intersfing to be overlooked. It is what is commonly known 
as cidetic imgory. 


Most of the investigation carried on in this field has beon dono out 
of the United States, and it has come from c wide variety sources. While 
there is a great deal of controversial mterial abroad concerning them 
there is at least 2 coneenses of opinion tmt they do exist. 


Jaensch, of Marburg, was the first te roally cttack the prodlem 
consistently. The following is a very brief description of the phenomenon, 
After looking at an object for a given period of time tho subject is able 
to "see" that object which has been removed either with his eyes shut or 
open, It is somowhat similar to the after imge. It is present with tho 
Cloarness of hallucinations, but the subjoct ro@o;-:izccs them as subjective 
rather than objective. They Giffor from memory imges in that they are 
"seen", Eidetic imges are in no may thought to be pathological, rather 
they are the normml thing in early childhood, That is a very rough’ stite- 
mont of the caso, 
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A chile whose after images aro very clourly defined and lst over an 
unusually long period of time is more likely to possos eidetic irmgory. I 
um not going to go furthor into the means of testing this phonomenon than 
to say tmt the investigations seen to show certain consistoncies in the 
bohivior of tho E. I. To quote Jaensch, "“thore is no doubt that the E. I. 
dissppears at puborty.” To a more or less degreo it is normal in chilcrene 
Hence it is important to us te know about it in so far as it is presont 
during tho time the child is presumably learning to read. In fect Roessler 
founc that the six-year old group showed tho highost frequemcy of occurence, 
Those were the youngest subjoct which he considored. Roessler interprets 
his findings as supporting Jaensch's view that the E. I. is an original 
form of cur perceptucel response, 


There is & general agreement that E. I.'s range from weak to strong. 
There is also a wide renge of the frequency in different localitios. There 
have boen several suggostions mde as to an explanation. The difference 
has not been explained satisfactorily as yet. One suggestion is a dif- 
feronce in the geclogicel factors, 


There is < need for further invostigtion to determine just what 
rolation wo h-ve here to the learning processes, It seems to facilitate 
art worke Perhaps more important than the actual changing of the methods 
of presentation on the part of the teachers is the recognition that some 
of the ethical defects may be ticd up right hore with the E.I. For instance 
o child may have difficulty in accurately describing 1 mst event duc to 4 
confusion of tho E.IJ, and the memory of things as they wore at that 
particular time, Further there is fruit for thought in the consideration 
of the problem of how much the videotic imegos of 2a child my aid or confuso 
him in leirning to recognize forms <nd in interpreting new symbols. In 
other words what effect do E.I's hive upon the individual when he is 
attempting to make discriminative rcactions to be presented stimuli. 


SO WHAT 


So what you sty has all this to do with the title of the paper, 
porception and reading. There aro, I think, severcl So What's. Because 
of the obvious importance of being ablo to road well a great deal of 
study has been done on tho problom of learning to read effectively. Let 
me remind you of the dcfinition of roading that I'm using 1s a working 
besis in this discussion, Sholl wo continuo to consider roading as "making 
discriminatory roectious to stim li". Reading, then, involves the interpre- 
tation of meanings of individual stimuli which are related. Such interpre- 
tation depends upon previous oxroriences to a large extent. M.- Fornald 
and others more recently have found that oxtrome vocalemotor subjocts 
either perceive less in a given time or retuin less of what they perceivo 
than do subjects reporting visual and auditory imges of the material 
presented. Some children got thcir meanings from writing movements. These 
children sre distinguished from the vocal-motor type but they have the samo 
difficulties aa do the other group whon they are presented material in 
the usual visual mothods, They nake little or no progress in roading. 
Dr. G. Fernald has pioneered in anclysing and treating this disability, 
which we sumetimes have oallcd congenital alexia. Motor roaders aro also 
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apt to be word roadors. Such a procoduro dofinitoly inhibits tho cfficiency 
and the speed of the roading proccss, 


Aside from mny individuol causes of disabilitios such as immturity, 
low montallity, @cfoctive vision, etc, there is ono ccuso, tc quote Dr. 
Gates "Reading comprisos highly complex abilities that are not easily 
dotected and obsorved", Such a statement is substantiated in the My issue 
of the Teacher's College Record where Dr. Gates reports on his study of New 
York School Children. Just ono instance in point, the mental age which wo 
have boen wont to look upon as at least one criterion for reading readiness 
ho found to havo < very low correlation with that fumction, That is a fair 


indication that wo are gving to have to look farthor for the cause of 
roading disability of rouding roadinesse Also thut we are probably not 
moasuring true intolligence to begin with. 


The intcrdopendanco of tho functioning of tho individucl child was 
mentioned ocarlior in the payor, I think we are o little prone to tako the 


behaviorists point of view and considor only the end organ concerned wth 
the child's visucl function. True, it is most important tmt a child have 
gcod eyog if he is going to learn to read most oesily. But there is 2 great 
deal more than good visual acuity and the general fitness of the eyo. 


There is something functioning beck of the retim. To sum up the point 
the child loarns with his vhole self and not with any one isolated cit 
oc 


that concept has . very decided Mecntieneon ducational UT'@. 


A groat doal of work has boon dono on tho problom in tho last tw 
docades. We have by no moans gotton to tho crux of tho situation, or havo 
wo found any solution to tho probloms. The fact that we have como to 
recognize it as a problom is a stop in the right diroction, 


There is just ono more implication I'd like to point out. Is is 
important to the psychology of lenrning, and one which applies as we sot 
the stags for our loarning procoss. How we roact to a situation will be a 
function of how and what wo peretive. We do not cxpeoct a differontiated 
rosponse from 2n undiffercatiated ficld,. 
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A FUNCTIONAL READING PROGRAM FOR THE ELE:ENTARY SCHOOL 


by 
Beulah A. Paul Tene Cameron 
Director Rural Education and Former Director Rural 
San Bernardino County Education at Santa Barbara 


I Ie 3 3 


The ability to read is a besic accomplishment and in this modern 
world is 2lmost as important for a child as learning to walk and talk. 
In our existing social order we rely on reading mre then ve often 
realize. If mn vere deprived of the ability to read, tritten records 
would become useless; property rishts, contracts, and evory other social 
and economic agroement could be attosted only by “ord of mouth, With- 
out it literature becomes mozningless, history is legend, and science 
& mero fable passed on from ono to anothar. 


The greatost gift young people coin reccive is 4 lasting love of 
good reading. Here is the self-impolling forco which should cause 
them to continue to grow in knowledge and culturo throughout their 
cdult lives. With on inner compulsion far good reading gratified and 
developed in school days, our youth ill continue their education long 
after thoir schooling onds,. 


Reading has long been regarded as the heart of the curriculum and 
today more than ever before, officiont rcading instruction is a re- 
sponsibility of first importance in every school. In these days of the 
child-centered school -ith the onriched curriculum and integrated program, 

reading activities ond well established reading habits and reading 
aims more than ever challenge the attention of the teacher and the 
administration, Children iumst be trught to read better, in view of the 
larger demands for roading thich now confront us. Childron are not 
expected to have the attainments of xdults but it has been ascertained 
that the individual who docs not reac for soth information and pleasure, 
who does not hebitually use books, effectively and independently in 

the solution of problems, “ho does not know the up-to-date library and 
who is not skillful in the use of its ~ids, suffers a great loss and, 
in fact, cannot function as an efficient citizen in the face of today's 
problems. 


Wheat aims and objectives, then, must the tescher have as his goal 
and what objectives must he try to realize if roading is to function 
vitally end fully in the lives of the children he is teaching? 


According to the T:enty-fourth year Book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, one of the major aims in reading is to 
provide opportunities for a rich and varied experionce. This objective 
deals with the mterials of reading that suggests tho up to date, 
classified school library where the pupils not only come in contact vith 
juvenile fiction «nd literary msterpiecces, but “here varied md inter~ 
esting mterial in the fiolds of scienco, travel, biography, history, 
civics, invention, ote., suited to their age cnd dovelopment, are 
rovoaled to then, 





4 second aim suggestcd is that the school should cultivate the 
desire for good reading. Too. many adults, today, lack the reading 
habit. Is the school responsible for this? Has reading been a dis-~- 
tasteful school subject to the child? Has there been a serious breach 
between the teaching of the mechanics of reading and the functioning 
of reading in the understanding of history, geography, arithmetic, etc., 
and the enjoyment of a good story? Even the i-indergarten child may be 
taught that the book contains the story that he wants to hear or the 
information that he needs. 


If adults are to be socially serviceable they must be interested 
in reading the current events of the day and books of genuine worth, 
Fortunately the school is awake to its failure in the past; materials 
and methods are being used which make the child aware of the values to 
be derived from reading. 


Third, reading instruction should develop desirable attitudes, 
habits, and sills if it is to function as a tool. Not only is it 
essential in the functioning of reading as a tool subject but without 
its accomplisament all other reading aims would prove a failure. Entire 
books have been written upon this subject, yet reading is so diversified 
and complex a process that no complete classification of habits, atti- 
tudes, and skills has yet been made. 


Thore aro many other objectives which could be stated, but couldn't 
these broad objectives of reading instruction fall into a simple clas- 


sification when approached from the puvil's point of view? His purpose, 
broadly speaking, is twofold: (1) to learn to read; and (2) to read to 
learn. ‘when reading is properly taught, the child pursues these objectives 
simultaneously. From the beginning he ncquires rich and veried experionce 
through reading ané all through his school career he learns to road more 
etfectively. 


To reach these goals, tho pupil »assos through four rather definite 
stages of growth, periods which cannot be rigidly defined or taken as 
inflexible divisions of the program but are helpful guides. Therefore 
levels of reading development rather than school graces should be the 
basis of organization of any cours6 of study. These levels of achievement 
are as follows: 

1. Preparation for roading. 

2. Initial Poriod of Development, 

3. Period of rapid immrovement in reacing ability. 
4. Period of varied oxperiences and interests. 


I. PREPARATION FOR REDIIG. 


Just as thoro are preparatory stages for ralking and talking among 
children, there is a preparatory period for learning to read. ive do not 
teach a child to walk before his log muscles are strong enough to support 
him; nor mist wo endeavor to teach a child to read before wo take into 
account the abilities which are necessary as a basis for his learning to 


road,s Just as wo can strongthon the muscles of a baby's logs through 





exercise, so that ho will walk with moro oase and fewer buups, so can 
we strengthen sonic of his abilitios ané bring out in him othors which 
rill help hii to loarn to road with more case than would otherwiso be 
possiblo. To this end wo plan for the preparatory poriod of reading 
instruction to precode instruction in actual reading. If children 
attond kindorgartons, this instruction will form a portion of the work 
but if school entrance is at the first-grade lovel, the readiness 
prograia ust be carried out thore as a preparation for the recding in- 
struction, 


Our prinary considoration is the child's native endowment, for the 
kind of training and oxperionccs that ho neods in preparing him for road- 
ing, depends in a large measure on his vrescnt achiovemonts and neods. 


Since children diffor widoly in these respects when they onter school, 
the specific character of the training nooded will ilso differ more or 
less widoly. 


The six mjor fields of instruction in the period of preparation for 
reading as stetod by Willicm S. Gray aro: 


1. Providing pupils with roal, varied, and rich oxperioncos csscntial 
to the gottim; of moaning from mtorial to be road. 
Reasonable facility in the uso of idoas, in conversation, and in 
doing simplc reasoning. 
Sufficicnt command of simole Enslish suntenccs to spock with ease 
and frocdom. 

4. A rolativoly vido speal:ing vocabulary. 

5S. Accuracy in onunciation ind proaunciation,. 

6. A gonuine Gosiro to read. 


The first se jor field of instruction, that of giving to the child a 
woalth of first-hand ond vicarious experiences, is ono of tho most important. 
Such activitiscs 1s collecting caterpillars and witching them change into 
butterflies or motis, caring for gold fish, caring for and observing 
rabbits, birds, turtles, etc.; taking oxcursions to tho park, zoo, theatre, 
and dairy; having soci:l sxpericnecs, such as playing with other childron, 
caring for smallor brothors or sistors, or talking to other pcoplo, are 
oxamples of first-hand exporicneces,. 


Construction .ctivitios also have valuo and are of great worth if thoy 
are real variod and important. ‘ihterials. are of value only as thoy serve 
the purposes of childron. Practice in the use of materials should not be 
an ond in itself. nring airplanos, boats, booklets, pictures, drawings, 
otc., are some of the constructional activities which are worth while cand 
are also oxamplos of firet-hand experiomos. Vicarious experiences my be 
gained by moans of storics, pictures, poems and songs. Curildron should be 
encouragod to got «ccucinted vith good books and have access to them. The 
toncher introducos 2 now book by telling or reading tho pupils samo of the 
most interesting paris, or showing some of the pictures, thon placing the 
books where the childron my find them. The teacher reads or tolls storios 
for the children to dramtizo or retoll. Childron bring books from home to 
show the clress and they toll stories from the pictures in tho book. 





The second mjor ficld of instruction is thet of giving training 
in tho ability to do problomtic thinking or to do simplc reasoning, 
Probloms arise out of children's experiences and daily working and 
living togother which may bo solved by children themsolvos. 


For exnmple, 1. How a little chickon grows inside an ogg. 
2. Eow to mke buttor from cream. 
5. How flowors «nd leavos develop from an onion-liko 
bulb after it is planted, 


The third and fourth instructional ficlds of tho preparctory poriod 
have to do with the lenguige development of the child which is basic to 
the ronding process; tho use of simple English sentoncos and the dovelop- 
ment of © broad speaking vocabulary. It is belicved that the childron who 
spoak the English langu-go flucntly and with a wide spoaking vocabulary 
will bo thoso who will probcbly road with case, fluoncy, and meaning, 
providing thet othor rnoccsssry factors of roadinoss cro presont. Traine 
ing for this devolopmcnt my be givon through the following languago 
activitics. 


1. ¥rec and spontincous conversing. 

2. Sharing and rolating oxperioncos. 

3. Tolling storics. 

4. Dramtizirg. 

5. Louwrning pooius and songs. 

6. Plinning procodures in activities. 

7. Imitetive conversation on the toy tolephone. 


These and muy othor opportunitiocs for devoloping the uso of simple 
English sentences might be given. In addition to thoso, tho tectcher mst 
consciously attempt to add now and usnble words to the child's vocnbul-ry; 
sho must cncourago him in his uso of new words ind sho mist mko him 
curious bout the me ning 2nd use of now and unfomilixr words. 


The training in cccurato cnunciction apa pronunciation is a procaution 
against confusion in the re-ding process, Monroe says that inaccurate 
articulation my directly affect roading by prescnting a confusion in the 
sounds of words to bo associatod with the printod symbols. A child who 
has an articul-tory defect hoars tho word as spoken by others in one way 
and as spoken by himsolf in anothor vey. Eithor of the tw moamories my 
be aroused by presontation of « printed word. Thus, ho my reo2d "pig," 
"pid" in his own articulation. He my similarly read "beg," "bed" since 
he substitutos the d for the g in spooch., Now "bed" my arouse e totally 
different moaning from "bog." Tho child my thorofore develop confusion 
in recding in both mochanics and comprohonsion which would not have beon 
present if his articulation wore sccurate. 


Tho sixth ond most important field is that of devoloving a dosiro to 
read on the part of the pupil. Merjorioc Hardy statos thit "The child 
loarns only under the stimulus of intorest, and that conuino comupolling ; 
intercst is minifestod by the child in 2 thing thich ho initiates or helps 
initicte, or in an .ctivity initisted by the teacher which givos him 


1. Marion Monroe = Chiléaron Who Cannot Reid. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Pross, 1932, pp. 92-93, 
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sitisfaction in doing.» Since tho basic roquironont in 2 reading program 
is that tho child must havo 2 dosire to revd, it naturally follows, that 
if he doos not minifest this desire it must be built up before the serious 
businoss of ronding begins. 


Thorofore tho teacher must do sonothing definite about crousing 
interest. Sho must mko her roading aloud so intorosting that children 
will want to read for thomsclves. She must encourage childron to cot 
acquainted with books and mke bocks of their own. She my tke hor 
children to visit = second gr.de reading cless, assign responsibility for 
the ordor of the library table, torch thom to read stroet signs, to 
recognize thoir own namos, and to consult tho bulletin bocrd to find out 
wt to do. On the borard can be signs relating to work, such as; 


Do not orase. Do not touch. 
Pleaso sive. Please keep off, etc. 
Please erise. 


These and many othcr moans ore used by the skillful texcher to arcuse 
interost. 


*For oxzmplc, The songs wo can sing. 
The riddles wo can tell. 
The pooms vie know, etc. 


In addition to these six prerequisites of reading, there is one 
additionel fact th-t should be kept cloarly in mind. Generally, reading 
is begun ct six, chronologically, rogardless of mental or physiological age, 
This procedure is being qucstioned more 2:0 more, however, by teachers 
am§i cdministrators. This has come 2bout because of the large number of 
failures in reading in the first grade 2nd because of lack of comprehension 
exhibited by mny widdle and upper grade pupils. Studies of the progress 
of children in reading show cleczrly that thoso who aro less than,s ix yoars 
of ago montally do not mko rn.id progress in learning to ro-d.~ 


A recent invostig.tioa indicctes 2 montal age of six yerrs and six 
months as boing tho ago at which reading my be tought with tho likelihood 
that thero will be few feilures. It is true that seme children leirn to 
read et four years of 2ge and evon younger. Now, while it is an established 
fact that children of | vory young ~ge do somotiies locrn to read and that 
groups of average children approximtely six nd a holf years my be taught 
to read undor certzin conditions with f-ir success, it may clso be true 
that thore are muy of them doing so at 2 very usoloss expenditure of 
physical and nervous cnergy. 


l. "First Grade Readiness and Retardation" Report by Research 
Committee Cnlifornia Kindergarton-Primry Association, 1928. -pp. 4,5 


2. Morphett, Mabel Vogel « i/cashburne, Carleto.. - "Whon Should Children 
Bogzin to Ro.d?"—«< Elem. School Jourml, ii..: 1951. 





Many psychologists, medical authorities, opthalmalogists, and 
eyesight conservation councils are advocating 2 delay in the process 
of learning to read. ‘They are, among other things, apprehensive of 
the increasing occurrence of Myopia with increase of school years. 


Long ago Dewey wrote: "Forcing children at a premature age to 
devote their entire attention to these refined and cramped adjustments 
has left behind it a sad record of injured nervous systems and of 
muscular disorders and distortions. While there are undoubted 
exceptions, present physiological knowledge points to the age of about 
eight years as early enougn for anything more than an incidental 
attention to visual and written langweze forms."! 


Except for visual facts, there is no absolute proof that we are 
wrong in starting reading at six years of age, but it is true that the 
essential develomaent at this time is through experiences, physical, 
manipulative, social, linguistic, and mental. These experiences should 
develop general poise and coordination and bring each child to 4 state 
of maturity when he will be resdy to learn to read efficiently. If 
the facts about e-esight are truco, we are decidely wrong in allowing a 
child to use his eyes for close vwark so young. 


Gradually more and more schools, which are free to consider when 
reading best fits into the actwal needs and growth of their children, 
are either delaying the teeching or coing away with any fixed standards 
of reading achievement for promotion in the early grades. 


II. TEE INITIAL PERIOD OF DEVELCPAENT: 


The Initial Period of Development is the period in which the child 
is introduced to reading as a thought-getting process and learns to 
read simple material independently. One of the crucial issues in this 
period for the teacher is the cuestion of when to introduce the child 
to reading. The veacher must be 2bdle not only to cultivate Reading 
Readiness through appropriate experiences and activities, but also to 
determine accurately when the »reparatory period has served its purpose, 
Yhen is a child ready to ready and how does one determine that fact 
accurately? Among the definite symptoms hich teachers may watch for are 
the following: é 


Attitudes 


Joy in the use of books. 

Carefulness in handling books. 

Self-reliance, little need of encouragement, 
Persistence in carrying out activities begun. 


Knowledge 


Rich fund of meaning related to child interests, 
Knowledj;e of several simple stories, nursery rhymes, and poems. 
An adequate vocabulary. 


1. Dewey, John "The Primary Fetish In The Forum" --May, 1898. 
2e Lee, J. M., Clark, W. W., and lee, Doris M. —"Measuring Reading 
Readiness." --Elementary School Journal 34: 656-66, May 1934. 





Abilities 


To express meanings or desires in good oral sentences. 
To listen attentively to rhymos and stories and under- 
stand them. 
follow a line of thought. 
retell a story. 
recall experiences. 
repeat rhymes and brief messages correctly. 
anticipate what comes noxt in storios, 
dramatize simple stories. 
follow oral directions. 
discriminate between sounds, 
recognize reading situations--signs, labels, names of 
objects, own namos, titles of pictures, etc, 
To handle books proporly--turning pages with care, otc. 
When this point is reached, reading should be introduced as a thought- 
getting process and tho ability to read intelligently and independontly 
is devoloped,. 


The rapidity of the progress mde when roading is actually begun 
dopends 4s much on re-dinoss as on good teaching. When roading is 
bogun it must be introducod as a thought-gotting procoss and at all 
times tho amphasis must be on tho content while the childron are acquiring 
mastory over the mochanics of reading. Pupils must loarn to associate 
an idoa with a group of symbols, thon to identify tho words and symbols 
themsclvos. Most authoritics in the fiold of reading agree that during 
this initial period of dcvolopment, rapid progress should be mde in: 


1. Associating mouning with written or printod symbols. 

2- Developing a thoughtful roading attitudc,. 

3. Intorpreting simplo passages, thus socuring new oxporiences 
through reading and enlarging the moanings of familiar words. 

4, Acquiring 2 sight vocabulary. 

5. Developing indcpondenco in tho recognition of simplo but 
unfamiliar words, 

6. Establishing corroct basic habits, such as spocd and accurecy 
in word recognition, 2 wide srnen of recognition, rogular 
progress along tho linos and accurato roturn swecps of tho 
eyes from the ond of onc lino to tho boginning of the noxt. 


Time will not pormit 2 discussion of these spocific abilities. 
Noither is it possiblo to discuss the proceduros, mtorials, and various 
methods which tcachers must bo familiar with und bo able to adapt to the 
group or to the individual, Sho must bo rosourccful, for one group my 
loarn rapidly when roading is introducod in 2 certain manner, and for 
another group that particular approach mav bo inappropriate. 


III. PERIOD OF RAPID IMPROVE) ENT IN READING ABILITY. 


The third division of this discussion, thc period of rapid improvo- 
ment in reading, which corres»onds roughly to grades two and three in the 
traditional grade grouping, is o:tromoly important in the child's devolop- 
mont, as tho child's later success or failure in his school work my depenc 





on the foundation laid at this time, 


The successful teacher does not assumé that the habits and skills 
set up 4s objectives for the previous periods have been achieved, but is 
ever alert to note the individual differences, and through informal and 
standardized tests, determine the strength and weakness of each individual 
that she may group them wisely and direct her instruction mre intelli- 
gently, according to discovered needs, Such grouping is very informal 
and children are shifted frequently from one group to another. 


The emphasis during this period is on desirable habits of inter- 
pretation in both oral and silent reading, in accuracy of phrase and word 
recognition, and of reading independently for pleasure and informtion, 


A rich variety of mterial is available which deals with daily 
experiences of child life, nature stories, animil life, and the familiar 
activities of adults. During the first part of this period the time 
given to oral reading exceeds that given to silent reading, but as the 
ehild gains in phrase and word recognition, and habits of correct eye 
movement, his rate of silent roading approaches his normal rate of speech, 

and when this occurs silent reading begins to receive the greater emphasis 
and the amount of oral reading is decreased. If this is not done, the 
child may not develop greater speed than he can read orally. 


Phonics has a very definite place in the reading program throughout 
this period. A period scparate from the reguler reading period is set 
aside for drill in the mochanicvs and the teacher is careful to see that 
the child is able to apply the kno" ledge so gained in the attack of new 
words occurring in his reeéding.e Ry the end of this period the mechanics 
should be mastered and the alility aud habit of applying them acquired. 


It is a fairly well established fatt that there are many children 
who seem to benofit very little by the use of phonetics, and there are 
others who seem to be able to progress in their reading only when given 
a thorough phonetic foundetion. Ne one method of teaching reading or 
phonetics will suffice for all; in the miin a good content method is used, 
but if a child does not progress as he should, then additional methods 
must be tried. Evory chiid who belongs in the public school can be taught 
to read, if taught properly, and his individual difficulties removed. 


At the end of this period, children should have established a keen 
interest in reading for enjoyment and information, correct habits of eye 
movement, have reasonable speed and accuracy in recognizing common words, 
ability to use phonetics in attacking new words, and be able to use Table 
of Contents in finding mterial, and have eliminated all "crutches" which 
may have been introduced in rrevious periods, such as markers, pointing, 
vocalization, etc, 


IV. PERIOD OF VARIED EXPERIENCES AND INTERESTS. 


This last period corresponds to the traditional grade grouping of 
grades four, five, and six. 
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Here the emphasis is placed on comprehension, speed, the development 
of wide and varied interests in reading, and the ability to use books and 
libraries. Complete mastery of the mechanics should be expected. Little 
oral reading is given here and that only in an audience situation. 


Much attention is given in this period to individual differences, and 
to overcoming the reading disabilities that are discovered, that each child 
may reach his maximum ability. 


The teaching of reading today involves much more than the provision 
for adequate mterials, and the necessary drills and exercises. The materiais 
and methods must be judged in the light of the best hygienic fectors, and 
the successful teacher of reading must be cognizant of the scientific find- 
ings in various fields which relate to reading. 


She must know the best tests available to measure abilities, and by 
using these in conjunction with intelligence tests, determine what my 
reasonably be expected cf each individual, and what kinds of remedial drills 
are needed for disabilities discovered. 


It is now 4 recognized fact that a child's physical condition, or 
some social, or emotional factor, may be responsible for his difficulty in 
reading, Therefore, it becomes necessary to seek the services of experts 
in other fields, the doctor, oculist, or psychiatrist, in order to reach a 
sound diagnosis before corrective or remedial measures can be applied 
intelligently. 


The teacher must knew children's literature and be able to direct every 
phase of the child's reading program that it may be well-balanced, and 
that the child be kept reading up to his level of ability. The services 
of the trained librarian are most desiratle in this connection. 


A very important factor in the functioning of 4 successful reading 
program is the library mterial available. A child, during these two last 
periods discussed, will read rarhars from ten to forty books or more for 
pleasure during a school year, besides all the reading he does in connection 
with the unit of work in progress in his room. An abundance of mterial 
in all fields should be available and the teacher able to assist in the 
selection of books in accordance with the need of each child. 


A classroom library is indispensable, and a school librsry where children 
my go to read quietly, or do reference work, is highly desirable. A library 
table in a quiet corner of the room, with a bowl of flowers and a few at~ 
tractive books on it, where children my sit and read after their work is 
done, should be in every room. 


A well balencod program of the day's activities is an important factor 
in the functioning of a good reading program. In our integrated rrograms, 
reading has a larger place than formerly, for the child has greater need of 
information about mny things and he must go to many sources for it, so that 
much time is spent in the practice of reading. But in spite of this, it is 
the concensus of opinion of most authorities in the field that a period of 
at least forty minutes daily should te set aside for all children during this 
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period for the drill in the various skills, and for remedial work. Part of 
this time may be used by the teacher to check on the home reading of each 
child, for the hearing of book reports, and for reading to the children. 


in the light of scientific evidence, it has been shown thet the tra- 
ditional division of children into grades has little manins. The spread 
of ebility in the averago class under the grade division is very great. 
However, the instruction as organized and presented under the usual class- 
room »vrocedure of the traditional grading assumes that all children are 
average. By tho nature of things, there will be many in the class among 
the lesser endoved usually, for whom tho instruction as given will be too 
difficult and who will lose interest, become discouraged, and progress will 
cease. On the cther hand, <t the upper end of the scale will be many for 
whom the instruction given for the nverage child will be far too simple to 
incite them to mximuu cifort so that they lag for behind what they are 
capable of doing and perhaps fail to progress also, 


Now if 2 reading program is to function so as to make it possible to 
realize the objectives sct up it must be so organized <«s to eliminate, if 
possible, such waste of pupil cnd teachar time. As reuding comprehension 
or thought-getting is basic in 111 reading objectives, it would seem 
practical to organize a reading pro yam on the basis of a child's needs in 
reading comprehension; these needs to be obtained by objective measurements 
supplemented by toachers' judgments. 


This has been quite successfully done by a fev counties in California, 
using the following nrocediure: A standard reading test is given to all 
children in gredes four to six and the children grouped throughout the school 
according to their reading comprehension, Grade lines are ignored, the read- 
ing period set aside for the sills is held at the same time in all rooms 
in order that a child my work with the group whore he tests. The material 
is adjusted to the needs of the group, <nd it is a much simpier task to 
meet special disabilities of the individux.ls within the more homogeneous 
Groupe 


This method has proved highly suceccssful in mintaining a high level 
of interest in roading among tho children, and otteining much more rapid 
progress for 211, besides eliminating the waste of time and energy so evident 
under the grade organization. 


This paper his tried to outline briefly a functional program in Reading 
for tho elementary school. It is our tolief that if more atteation can be 
paid to the growth stages and less to grade levels ae more satisfactory 
program will be the result. If, in the lower grades, children can acquire an 
adequate vocabulary of sight words, est<blish correct eye movements, and other 
desirable basic habits, 2nd develop the ability to read independently, a firm 
foundation will be laid. Growth in power to couwprehend, appreciate, evaluate 
uaterials, and to use reading in pursuing other activities are the leading 
objectives in tne unper srades, and if -e can develop a deep and permnent 
interest in rending, whieh insures the use of a portion of the child's leisure 
for the enjoyment of desirable literature, and from extensive ind intensive 





reading there cones © real appreciation for the mother tongus, and an 
understanding of the possibilities of interpreting written English, we 
will have a functional reading program, We have avoided methods as mech 
as possible for we believe that achieving success in teaching reading is 
not unlike a cross country tour. Ordinarily it is best to follow scme 
well-known highvey; but often there is more than one good route, and — 
occasionally time and energy can be saved by turning off into by-roads, 
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SUPPLEUENTARY READING MATERIALS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Jay D. Conner 
Director of Eleientary Education, San Diego City Schools 


I approach ny assignuent on tiis evening's program with great trepida- 
tion because I an not a specialist ind:the field of reading and I well real- 
ize tliat many of the things I shall say will be trite to nost of you. I 
understand that under Dr. Spencer's leadership this seminar has brought into 
oritical review various developments along the frontier of reading practice 
and theory. It would be quite impossible for ne to wake any contribution 
in a tecanical sense to this progran, as my experience and point of view 
is necessarily that of the generalist in educational practice. With this 
explanation, therefore, I have planned to discuss some phases of the read- 
ing problem which lie in the field of social understanding, to develop a 
point of view, and to describe somo work which we are carrying on in San 


Diogoe 


In a broad definition of reading we might classify problems under three 
headings or categories; first, that part of the reading program which deals 
with the specific tecianics and procedures of the reading period; second, the 
free reading program--liternture and all reading where the notive is intrin- 
sic in the waterial, where the pupils purpose is solely the pleasure derived 
from the reading; and third, functional reading, or that reading which is 
made necessary by life in a social environment, which is done to gain in- 
formation or understandings, or for other purposes associated with the speci~ 
fic activities of individual pupils or groups of pupils. 


I come to the discussion this evening with the feeling that our teach- 
ing leaves something to be desired in this latter field of functional read- 
ing. I wonder if the tae wave of popularity of the work--type readers which 
swept over us a few years ago, is not a good indication that we have not 
really grasped the complete significance of our problen? 


This deluge of work-type readers, of course, is due to a demand for 
these materials. This demand is a direct outgrowth of our increased under- 
standing of the uses of reading and the different habits and abilities in- 
volved in different reading situations. The fallacy in the wholesale rush 
to work-type readers, however, lies in the naive assumption that we can 
meet the problema of functional reading solely through the use of these 
materials. Jt now seems certain that we have placed too much relimce upon 
newer types of readers, and too much emphasis upon technique rather than 
upon developient. I wonder if we have not erred in assuming the functional 
reading can be adequately dealt with in the part of the day assigned for 
reading instruction on many teachers! programs. I believe that we are con 
ing to realize that we have placed too much emphasis upon reading as a 
departmentalized subject, and have not given nearly enough attention to 
reading as an integral part of the pupils total experience, intimately re- 
lated to content and the purposes and uses which he has for the information 
which he contacts in his reading. 


Of recent years we have been hoaring a zreat deal about the organismic 
viewpoint in psychology. In the field of genetic ysychology we have infor- 
mation today which rather revolutionizes earlier concepts as to the nature 
of growth. We are beginning to have a little insight into problems of 





naturation as an elenent in learning. The net result of these newer under- 
standings in the field of human learning seems to be an emphasis upon see- 
‘ing the child as an organic whole, operating in a total physical and social 
' environment, and developing as a result of his neaningful action and inter~ 
action with this environment. 


The invlications of organisnic »sychology contrast sharply with many 
of our common teaching practices. It is not difficult to find teaching 
practice in uny segment of our educational s,stem waiich evidences a belief 
that aspects of growth can be isolated, even insulated, from life and treat- 
ed as separate capacities capable of independent develojment. The activity 
program is an outgrowtl. of a protest against this entrenched point of view 
in our educational procedures. It was born before the »rinciples of Gestalt 
were drawn together in an organized way, but there are significant parallel- 
isms between the principles underlying the practice of one and the major 
hypotneses of the other. Because this is true, we can profitably examine 
these inplications in the furtuer development of our educational prograne 


One of the most inportant implications is the principle of whole to 
part learnings Even if we cannot understand perfectly the concept of Ges- 
alt, we can verify by comson experience the importance of pupil perception 
of goal, formulation of purpose, concept of value, and sensing of relation~ 
ships or personal identity with the educative expcrionco. 


In our traditional prograns a large part of the reading that children 
did for the sake of gaining social understanding was in the subjects of 
Listory and geography» Even the newer type programs must make us of mater- 
ial contained in books whose organization is built around traditional meth~ 
ods of teaching. 


What takes place, from a psychological point of view, when a child 
needs a regulation textbook in either history or geography? In the ordinary 
text the child's first contact is with a series of detailed facts, dates, 
and minutia of events, places, names, etc. In order to get a concept of 
the whole, the unity of what he is reading, he cust wait until he gets to 
the end of the chapter, and then he rust go back and try to fit the various 
details together to make a wholee In other words, he must wait to get his 
concept of wholeness,Lis sensing of ueanings and relationships to the end, 
if he gets them at all. A fundamental implication of organisnic psychology,. 
namely the creation of a Gestalt, a perceptual pattern out of which details 
energe and take their proper relationships and derive ther valucs fron the 
whole, is violated in our procedure, and this conceptual value in loarning 
is made difficult if not almost inpossible for nost children. 


Most of our studies of pupil' interests in reading show informational 
types of reading to be at or.near the very botton of the list. Yet in 1929, 
Jennings reported in a study that practically all junior high school children. 
read newspapers. Does this not offer us a contrast and a clue? Newspapers 
certainly rank as instrunentalities of informational readings Why should 
they be read by school childreu., if school caildren do not read for infor~ 
nation? 


1. Jennings, Jos. “Leisure Reading of Junior High School Boys and Girls," 
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It is not difficult to find the answer to tlais apparent contradiction. 
Perhaps nearly everyone reads newspapers, but it is very doubtful if every- 
one reads the same things in the newspapers. These children of Jennings 
study undoubtedly selected the articles in the newspapers which they read, 
and if they did, they very liiely selected those articles which dealt with 
things that were neaningful to then--that is, which challenged their inter~ 
est. Euan experience, and facts about the world and the activities of men 
and things in the world, are not at all dry if they have any meanin:ful 
relationshiy» to the interests, the maturity level, and the backgrounds of 
people old or young. It is a pretty safe bet that we as adults select the 
articles we read on the saze basis, and we sli, the articles which deal with 
activities foreign to our own experience areas--for instance I do not read 
the stock market page. 


In conflict with carlier studies on pupil’ interests in reading, Gates 
finds that inforcationezl waterial wich is well writton and_related to the 
experience bacitzrounds of children is interosting to then.” The explanation 
that I find for the newspaper reading that children do is that the articles 
are short, they deal with si:ple conepts, and they aro titled so as to give 
the perception pattern which constitues the wmity or "wholeness" of the 
selected bit of human experionce. As we, or as pupils, scan the newspaper 
headlines, we automatically sift out these titles in terns of our own back- 
grounds. When we find osterial related to our previous experiences and 
interests, about which we have background sufficient to formulate sone sort 
of perceptual understanding, we find ourselves autozatically interested and 
begin to read. 


Newer approaches in the field of curriculum construction hold the key 
to the probleu of functional reading, in my opinion. Where older curricula 
have had their own orientation to the past, to static institutions, or to 
the structure and form: ef the physical world, newer curricula are finding 
their orientation in the present, in the activity and functions of things 
in society and in the physical environnent. Where tie older curriculun was 
atonistic, compartmentalized and isolated in its treatment of knowledge and 
fact, newer technics are omphasizing the dynamic aspects of society and a 
functional understanding of life as a going concern in which the learner 
is an interested an active participant. Dr. Hollis Caswell at the Stanford 
Conference last week took considerable tine to point out the significantly 
different apLroach used by tne Linns in their study of Middletown which he 
called the "cultural antaropologists"” ap roach, as contrasted with the 
"historians," "“zeozraphers," "scientests,” etce By this he meant the attempt 
to see the life of Middletown in its functional aspects, putting the facts 
together that were necessary to see the "main trunk line activities” of the 
community without reforence to the separate categories these facts would 
fall into in terms of specialized fields of knowled.e. This approach to 
curriculum building and the arrangement of learning situations is docinating 
the thinking of many groups of educational workers in all parts of our 
country today. It is a sound procedure in terns of our best understanding 
of how learning tales place. 


It seoms to me that the best single approach we can take to the field 
of functional reading is to arrange our learning situations so that children 
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gone personal identity, so.e relationship bcotween theirlives and the new 
area Wiich is being ovened up to them. I do not believe tuis can cone about 
tarough tue -rtificial devices for motivating realing wnica are in such wide 
use in so .any classrooms today, but I do believe tiaat it can come through 
tne provision of the right xinc of units of work and tue utilization of 
caild-centered tecunice in teaching. 


lf we set up adequate learning situations in terns of these organisnic 
princi les underlying the activity program we need not fear for the reading 
skills wiich pu.ils will acquire in the field of functional reading, provid- 
ing we ake available to them a wide range of materials sufficiently easy 
for them to nandle successfully. We have several careful studies of pupils 
Srogress available today to sive us a positive answer to questions conern- 
ing pu;il progress under newer-type programs. J#rightstone's appraisal of 
newer practices if one of them, and is yell worth your careful examination 
if you have any doubts on tuis subjects” Reading, along with progress in 
the other tool skills and abilities, is better learned, with less time and 
attention to drill technics in the activity program in every instance 
studied by Wrightstone. 


The arrangement of the curriculum around large centers of interest re- 
presenting major social activities, then seems to me to offer the clue to 
a better approach to functional reading that will enlist the interests and 
wiil accompany meaningful activity on the part of pupils. Functional read- 
ing in this tyye of program also affords a means of individualizing, in that 
with a center of sufficient scope provision can easily be aade for a wide 
diversity of interests and ex erience backgrounds. Through the use of many 
books, varied titles, and with emphasis upon individual and small group re- 
search as opposed to the group study of a single text, we can provide mater- 
ial eqsy enough for the slow learners, and rich enough to challenge the 
fast jearners in any situations. 


Many schools and many school systems are trying to do this very thing 
today. The biggest obstacle to nrogress is tue lack of suitable reading 
materials for use in this approach, Although many books illustrating the 
"life function" principle of organization are making their appearance on 
the market, as yet there is no satisfactory solution to the problem of 


getting materials representative of tae local environment. 


Some progress bas been wade by individual teachers who have actually 
prepared reading materials for tieir children on significant aspects of the 
environment for which no materials are available through commercial success. 
In San Diego we have been attemzting to encourage this movement by bringing 
teachers together who are interested in tae same units so they might ex- 
Change materials they nave developed in this way and thus mace the material 
serve in larger areas taan iadividual classrooms. luch of the material 
developed in this way has proven very useful, and some we have even publish- 
ed for general use. 


In other situations we have found it very profitable to have the pupils 
taemselves investigate aspecte of the local environment and write reports 


3. Wrightstone, J. W. “Appraisal of Newer Practices" New York, Teachers 
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which could be used by other children. We have found this to be a splendid 
motivation for good writing as well as for the value derived from aaving 
factical material developed. We find that children are mite interested in 
reading material prepared by other children. 


Perhaps the most significant attack we have made on this problem is 
through the agency of our Curriculum Project. This project is an outcome 
of the federal work relief program and has been in operation in San Diego 
for nearly two years. San Diego, is a community which has among its resi- 
dents a large number of »eople who write professionally, who paint, who 
model, etc. With the onset of the depression, these persons were among 
the first to find the normal markets for their efforts gone. As a result, 
we were enabled to enlist their services, through WPA, in a comprehensive 
program of capitalizing all the educative resources or our local community 
which could be made available for classroom use through their work. We 
have had approximately a hundred specialists of various sorts at work on 
our program during this period of timee 


Among the many types of matericels coming from this project we have 
some twenty-aigat volumes dealing with various aspects of the social environ- 
ment not at present covered in materials available from regular commercial 
sources. These books are on such subjects as the The Tuna Fishing Industry, 
The Citrus Industry, The Lumber Mill, Water at the Mission, "We Saw a Flood", 
etc., dealing with local industry, local nature study, history, etc., as it 
bears upon the actual life activities observable by the children ix the 


community today. 


These materials are not to be used as textbooks or as recreational read- 
ing, but as sources of material to supplement and extend the experiences 
and understandings gained by pupils by observation and direct contact with 
the local environment through visits, field trips, eto. 


I do not know haw valuable a report of this activity is in terms of 
general practice, for it is doubtful whether a project of this sort would be 
a feasible thing in evory coumunity, and also because of the fact that by 
its nature it is only a temporary thing--at least we all hope that it is 
only temporary. We have deen more than fortunate in having available several 
writers and professional workers with national reputations in their fields, 
and for this reason have been able to get some materials of real excellence. 
We nave also beon fortunate in having an arrangement with Mr. Lewerenz 
whereby we have utilized nis technic of measuring vocabulary difficulty and 
diversity so that wo have been able to guide our writers in their preparation 
of materials and to imow before publication that they could be used by child- 
ren for whom they were prepared. 


Whet does this mean for the future? Insofar as this particular project 
is concerned I think perhaps very little. However, back of this project 
there is a fundamental idea about the approach to curriculum construction, 
and to learning in general. There is a factor of tremendous significance for 
fr functional reading in the organization of learning so as to utilize dyna- 
mic aspects of the learner's environment, and this factor of placing the . 
child in a better relationship to the content of hie expanding horizons of 
social understanding is in my opinion the key that’ will unlock the door to 
the developement of greater interest and better learning in the use of 
functional reading. 
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The Visual Ability of Children As A Factor In Modern Education 


By 
John P. Lordan, M. D., Secretary of 
Los Angeles County Ophthalmological Society 


In the past generation the visual load for all ages has increased 
many times. The average school child reads probably ten times as much 
as its parents, One has only to reflect a moment on the additional burden 
placed on the eyes by typewriters, dictaphones, adding machines, traffic 
and transportation, and the increase in general publications, to be aware 
of the change in the reading requirement of the adult. The percentage of 
failures in schools due faulty vision is appalling, and as our diagnostic 
instruments for detecting lowered visual efficiency are improved we can 
expect this percentage to increase. The visual inefficient is tremendously 
handicapped both in school and adult life. 


The visual difficulties will be divided into the relatively normal 
eyes and the abnormal ones. Factors discussed in tho normal will include: 


1. Those concerned with lighting, 

2 Those concerned vith defects in ocular musculature, either 
of poor muscular coordination or lack of rhythm in eye movee 
ments. 


Se A phase of the teaching practice of reading. 


4. Lack of coordination between various interested groups in 
handling the visual inefficient in the norml groups 


Factors discussed in the abnormal will include consideration of: 
1. Those with refractivo errorse 


Those with defects in the transmitting media through which 
light must pass to reoch the retina, 


Those with defects in the recipient organs in tho retina. 
Diet. 
Sight saving classes. 


Fundus examination, 


LIGHTING 


1. Lighting in all its phases has of late been givon much intense 
study and publicity. Two of the chief external causes of eye strain are 
insufficient illumination and glare, Adequate daylight illumination is 
the ideal for which all should strive. Glare may be avoided by the preper 
diffusion of light, the climination of glossy surfaces that reflect light, 
and the prevention of sharp contrasts such as a brilliant light against a 





dark background. 


Modern lighting of the indiroct variety is probably the best type of 
artificial lighting. This provides overhead lighting without the childron 
sitting in thoir own light, or facing it, as is so often tho case in the 
school building. At least ten foot candjes on all usual working planes, 
with fifteen to twenty when the background or material being worked upon 
is of the dark variety. Sewing classes where the pupil uses dark thread 
on dark materials nocossitates at least twenty foot-candles. A foot- 
candlo meter, which accurately measures the amount of light on any surface, 
is availatle and should be used to determine the correct amount, 


It will be seen, thon, that the chief underlying principle of illu- 
mination is well distributed, well diffused, and adequate light without 
glare. 


So often the question is asked, "When should we wear dark glasses?” 
A consideration of the light values present around us in order. Ona 
bright, sunny day there are available about 10,000 foot-candles of light. 
On a cloudy day, or if in the shade of a tree, there are about 1,000 foot- 
candles. These are the intensities in which our eyes were intended to work, 
A range of from ten to thirty-five foot-candles of artificial light should 
prove satisfactory for home or school work. It is safe to say that many 
areas in the school have less than the required minimum amount of light. 
It is obvious, therefore, that colored glasses, which are used to cut down 
the intensity of illumination are never to be advised for use inside of 
buildings. They are permissible and even advisable for use out-of-doors 
on bright, sunny days, especially if any reading is to be done, 


In the light spectrum we have at least two harmful components, which 
the use of colored lenses attempts to eliminate, the ultra violet and the 
infra-red. Both of these are invisible to our eyes and aro at opposite 
sides of the light spectrum. The ultra violet is the "sun-burning” ray, 
which, in the eye, causes the irritating conditions of the external eye, 
while the infra-red is the heat component which burns the interior of the 
eye, the retina. Colored lenses should filter these two from the light 
source, but should not affect the central part of the light spectrum, 
which is visible light. In general, colored glasses are only to be worn 
out-of-doors. (One of the types of optical glass which meets the require- 
ments here set forth is tho Calobar.) 


DEFECTS IN OCULAR MUSCULATURE 


2. When should a child read, or be permittod to read? The eyeball 
and retina, together with their central nervous connections have campleted 
development by the fourth or fifth year of life. Theoretically at least 
the child should be educable for use of the organ in seeing or reading at 
that age. Of recent yoars thore has been some doubt as to whether the 
extra-ocular muscles were sufficiently developed to permit the beginning 
of reading even though the refractive orror was corrected and the muscle 
balance, as usually tested, was normal. 
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It would be a good practice to have all children examined for errors 
of refraction and binocular muscular imbalance "under drops", vefore 
attempting to teach the child to read, 


In order to dotermino the ability of these external ocular muscles to 
move the oyes in a norm] manner, 2 number of instruments have recently 
been devised. Their principle is to photograph the eyes as the individual 
attempts to road printed mterial ami thus to furnish us with objective 
evidamce of this phenomena, 


One of these instruments used in the diagnosis of these defects is 
known as the Ophthalm-0-Graph, which is an oye movement camera. An attempt 
is made to treat with the Metroon-0-Scope, defects picked up by use of 
the above instrument. It is claimed that the latter instrument trains 
exact, speedy and fatigueless coordination of the two eyes ani serves to 
sharpen the mental comprehension for reading mterial. This is accomplishod 
by means of 2 triple shutter arrangement. The instrument rhythmically 
exposes each line of point in three successive portions or pauses. The 
speed of presentation being regulated to suit the needs of the subject. 

The oyes are thus encouraged to make fixations or pauses in a rhythmical 
manner with no backward glances or “regressions”, 


That these two instruments have opened ea field for investigation cannot 
be denied. The rather extravagant cloims mde by the mkers of the 
instruments must and will be checked by othor investigators. Should they 
prove to be correct, very valunble adjuncts will have been added to our 
diagnostic and thereapeutic armmentaria in the mnagement of the faulty 
reader. 


READING TEACHING: 


3. The practice of using large type in the toaching of reading to 
children in the clementary grades is 4 questionable procedure. There is 
good evidence at hand to adviso the use of the sime smaller type as used 
in printed material for .dults. (It is said that the large print was 
originally used on the advice of a blind man, and not of a physiologist 
trained to know the requirements of the eye.) The lsrgo print and their 
accompanying large words being too large to perceive in a single retinal 
impression. There ure reports of much more efficient reading being 
obtained in poor readers by simply substituting the usual adult sixe of 
printed word concorning the same subject material, 


For teaching hyperopic children to read, tho wearing of properly fitted 
correcting lenses would be meh the better plan, rather than using larger 
sized letters. Ina group of childra@m it was found that about 80% were 
hyperopic at seven years of age, which is incidentally the timo when our 
reading difficultics become apparent. 


COORDINATION OF .2FFORT NEEDED 


4. More coordination between texcher, school doctors and nurses, and 
the private physician should be effected. The findings of tho child as : 
to its rending ability, or lack of it, the I.Q., stereoscopic visual acuity, 
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progress in other studics, ctc., should be presented along with the pupil 
when sonding it for cye oxamination. Too ofton is the child sent to the 
oye doctor with the complaint "the teacher says his eyes are rad". He is 
then given an examination to determine the refractive error and mscle 
balance. These being found normal, the child is sent back to school with 
the report "the cyes are not at fault", The parents receiving this report 
and transmitting it to the school teacher, school doctor or nurse. A far 
better plan would be to have a standardized form on which each of the above, 
who are in contact with the child, could note their semrete findings and 
at the conclusion of the oxamination the child's difficulty could be more 
logically diagnosed and treated. In order to provide care f@ all, a 
central committee composed of representatives from each branch of the 
examing service could give its opinion as to the handling of the difficult 
Cases. 


Where 2 general medical examination was indicated it could ve procured. 
Where the cyes wore at fault, they could be corrected. Where the teaching 
method, or the teacher was inefficient, tmt® could be changed, In this 
mnner the "buck would not be passed” on to the other, but a conclusion 
and treatment instituted at an early d te. 


REFRACTIVE ERRORS 


The question of the need of and use of glisses is receiving increased 
attention from these interested in the mintenance of both comfortable and 
good vision in children. Medical supervision of the schools providing 
early recognition and correction of refractive errors is doing excellent 
work in this end other communities. Tho observant school teacher is the 
first to discover eye difficulties. The child my hold his book too far 
from, or too near to, his eyes; my huvo heudaches, nausea; may be languid 
or irritable; my hold his hed to one side; may h ve red eyelids, or dozens 
of other symptoms that my indic:.te eye difficultios. These suspected 
children should have thoir eyes examined for errors of refraction under 
"drops", which mkes possible accurate estimation of the kind amd extent 
of refractive orror present. Especially in the near-sightod is this method 
indicated, since oxamination vhile accomodation is active practically 
alwnys leads to an ovar-correction, and glasses which are too strong in 
near-sightedness tend to czuse strain instead of relicving it. Tho near- 
Sighted, or myopic child, or the normal ‘ith a myopic inheritance, should 
be frequently examined even in the proeschool ges. Any tendoney of the 
myopia to be progressive in character, should put the child on a limited 
roading schedule, and if of tho mlignant type place the child in sight~- 
saving classos. 


The far sighted, or hyperopic child, is the one in which cross<eyes, or 
squint, is apt to develop. Usually this has become apparent before the 
child enters school, but it takes the entraiice into school to establish a 
far-reaching effect in the child, the psychologicul, The faunts of other 
children are epithots which mke the youngster conscious of his deformity. 
As he grows older the dofect grows in his consciousness, ami an inforiority 
complex developes which gathers momentum as adolescence approaches. Ag a 
final stez in neglected cases, even though the eye my subsequently be 





straightened by operation, the results are only cosmetic, i.e., the cycs 

are straight, but vision in the squinting eye remins poor, fusion of the 
two ocular imges does not develop, and the individual goes through lifo 

with one oye, so to spoak,. 


If the refractive error is high, glasses should be fitted at tho 
carliest possible moment. Most children will tolerato glasses at tio 
yoars of age. Tho carly fitting of glasses would cure about 50% of these 
cases, This failing, the eyos must be straightened by means of orthoptic 
exercises (imiscle oxercises), or finally by surgical means beforo the 
child enters school, if ‘yc are to achieve cosmotically straight eyes, good 
fusion of the tvo imgos, and preserve vision in the turning cya. 


This hopeful outlook from the proper treatment of squint has evolved 
in the lust decade, It is no longer a question of straightoning the eyes, 
but one of cffocting verfect cures to vision as well, and romoving 4 

andics.p which has folloved mny patients throughout life. In this fight 
aguinst skepticism and prejuaice the cooperation between toachers, nurses, 
social workers and doctors can help to re-edueate parents in the light of 
the nowor conception of squint and its troatment. 


It can be stited as a rulo, that all childron before entering school, 
halfwy through the elementary grodes, nd’ agnin on ontering high school, 
shoudd have » thorough eye examination including cstimtion of the rer 
fvuetive error under cycloplogia, or "drops". 


DEFECTS IN THE TRANSMITTING MEDIA 


2. These ave to do largely with defects in the front layer of the cyo- 
ball, the cornea, and in the lons. 


The cornea normally has a regular curvature, vhich bonds rays of light 
in an even mauner from -l1 portions of it. Thore igs a condition in which 
the curveture is incroased in - sector of the cornea with the formtion 
of a coneeshape, known ..s conical cornea. The usual optical lenses cannot 
correct this 2bnormlity. In the past five yoars there hes been perfected 
@ new type of aid to vision known as the contact gluss. This is an 
especially ground piece of very thin, cup-shapod glass, so curved as to fit 
snugly on tho frvat of the eyoball underncath the cyelids, but ot in direct 
contact vith the cornea, The front surfaco is ground to a perfect curvae 
ture and replaces the irreguler distortion of tho cornea is tho front 
refracting surface. These lensos are so inconspicucus whon worn that 
close inspection of the eye will usually not reveal their prosmce,. Thoy 
are worn for soveral hours at a timo and then after a short rest-period 
are replaced on the cyebtall. In mony instames it has been possible, by 
means Of this wonderful development to provide visual acuity approaching 
normil vision to children tho haretofare were confined to 2 sight-saving 
class. Thore is no harm in the waring of properly fitted contact glasses 
where tho eyes are regularly examinod by a medically-trainod ophthalmologist. 
Is also usod in high irregular astigmotisn of myopic variety. 
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Defocts in the lens are largely confined to congenital cataracts, 
Complete cataracts seen at birth are due to develop mental disturbance or 
to intra-uterino ocular inflarmmtion. In the acquired forus there is 
usually the history of convulsions, indicating tho deficiency discases 
of tetany and richots. Another type seen in children is due to injury. 
Cataracts that aro complete whether congenital or acquired, should be 
operated as soon 2s possible, for it is knorm that when the retina is 
unstimlated it fails to develop, with resultant poor vision. 


DEFECTS IN RETINA AND VITREOUS 


3. There is a large group of individuls who cannot be given satis-~- 
factory vision with .uy single ophthalmic ions, The loss of visual acuity 
in these casos is not due primrily to rofractive orror. The cistant and 
reading visual acuity in this typo of pationt is improvod by enlarging tho 
retinal imago. This spectacle is in the form of a smll tcloscope and 
comparable to 2 refined "sport-glass" now gonerally used to view athletic 
contests to a better advantage. It is known as a tolescopice spectaclo. 
These aro usod with greatest success in pationts with myopia shoting retim] 
and vitreous changos, and in the earlicr stages of cataract. 


DIET 


4. Much has boon written of lato about vitamins, and tho relationship — 
that exists betwoon dietary deficioncios and cortain disoases is recognizod, 
Certain cye changes tre producod by a lack of vitarnin A in the dict. 
Vitamin A is derived from milk, buttor, croam, ogg yolk, cheose, liver, 
kidneys, codliver cil, carrots, cabbago, spinach, tomtoes, tannas and 
turnip groens. Tho most cormon eyo disorders due to A deficioncies in the 
dict are night blindness, xorophthalmic, xerosis, and keratormlacia, all of 
which have to do with changes in the front covoring of the qroball and tho 
lining of the pers-ocular glmds. The met commonly used sourco of A in 
the treatment of its deficiencies is codlivor oil in either its natural or 
concentrated forms, 


Vitamin B has two independent fractions: By, conceornod in neuritis and 
B2 thich is associated with pellagra. 


Bl deficiency shows toxic substances affecting the norvous systen. 
Petimts are nervous and irritable and c.mplain that their eyes tire oasily. 
Diseases of the vascular layer of tho interior of the ocyo, the uveal tract, 
show improvement @¢n a dict rich in Vitarzin B, 


Lack of Bp also produces a variety of ocular symptoms--toaring, 
conjunctivitis, corneal and vitreous opacitics. 


The body stcoros very little of B, henco tho nood of it in our daily 
diot. It is found espocially in :hoat gorm, brewors yoast, cereals, milk, 
eges, verctables, liver and kidnoy, 


Vitamin D deficiency is associated with tetany and cataract, which 
is a change in the transparency of the lens of the eye. It is mppliad 
in codliver oil, liver and cggs. 
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Proteins, carbohydrates, and minerals, especially calcium, which is 
the mineral most deficient in our diet, are important necessities of 
our diet. Chronic deficiencies in diet produce numerous borderline 
vague cases, which are not recognized early. It is the interruption of 
disease in these early stages which correct diet can assist, and so doing 
make for improvement in the general health of the child, 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


To present a paper of this sort without mentioning this brilliant 
adjunct to the teaching of school children, would indeed be incomplete, 
As is well known these classes are for the education of these children 
with seriously defective vision, or in tho caso of the malignant pro- 
gressive myope those who threaten to have. They are valuable to the 
handicapped children, the educational system, and the state. 


Children with visual acuity ranging from 20/200 to 20/70 are 
candidates for this work, It has been astimated that one child ina 
thousand necds this specialized form of instruction, 


There is not so ruch of a problom in acquainting teachers of the 
benefits of these classes, but thus far the ophthalmologist has not co- 
operated to the fullest, and it is with this group that more of the work 
of conversion must be done, 


FUNDUS_EXALINATION 


By this is meant tho careful inspection of the interior of the eyes 
This subjoct has bcen included in this short paper not because it is new, 
but on account of its vital importanco in the eye examination. By means 
of the ophthalmoscope through the dilatod pupil the physician can observe 
directly the internal anatomic structures of the cye, such as the norvos, 
blood vessels, media, etc., or tho pathologic processes such as hemorrhage, 
exudation, strophy and odem, Since the oye is » sensitive to systomle 
disorders, it roflocts directly the mmnifestations of goneral inflammatory 
processes, This oxamination is moro important than the detormination of 
tho rofractive error, 


The problem of eyo-sight in school children should bo supervised by 
medically trainod ophthalmologists, Progress has boon made and will contimuc 
to be in the solving of these probloms, Sympathotic undorstanding and 
willingness to cooperate on the parts of all concornod will bring the best 
results. This latter idoal, if completoly achievod, will ccrtainly be one 
of tho noxt most important advancos in the field of oye-health of school 
children. 
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DYNAMIC EMOTION AND READING 
Mary B. Hyre 


Professor of Psychology, Claremont Colleges: Scripps College and Graduate 
Division 


The starting point of this talk is that of the dynamic aspect of emotion 
--emotion as energye When I was backing out of my driveway on the way here, 
I was a little bit emotional over the prospect of making a speech when I got 
here, and I ran into the side of the stone wall which lines the driveway. 

My emotion over that was relieved-~in words. The same thing happens with 

children, and if nothing lets off the energy, it stays at the feeling level. 
Emotion originates in the lower brain center, the thalmus, but emotions are 
also influenced by the higher centers. Khowing the erudition of this group, 
I have fortified myself with references on these points. One of them comes 
from Dr. F. A- Hodge, "Emotion in a New Role, "4 "An analysis of the neuro- 
logical and physiological bases of the emotions, shows them to be emergency 


reactions to perceptual situations with which the cortical patterns are 


unable to copee The strength of the emotions has been inversely proportional 
to the avility of the higher centres to meet the situation. Hence they gave 
the perceptions their feeling tone." 


As applied to our subject, here is a non-reading child in a situation 
with whigh his cortex cannot deal; so he becomes very emotional. Dr. Daniel 
Prescott” also brings out some of the effect of emotion upon the learning 
situation in a study of beginners and 35 backward readers. In the Psye : 
chological Abstracts for July 1935.9 Dr. H. Prank, "A comparative study of 


children who are backyard in reading and beginners in the infant school", 
found that the same mistakes were made by slow, as by beginning readers, and 
it was a matter of perception. The backward readers remained at the level 
of young children. 


The emotional problems of the non-reading or slow-reading individual 
may be considered genetically under two aspects: First, where the reading 
difficulty is due to emotional block, from some pre-existent cause. Here 
the thwarted emotion is the underlying causal factor, just as it is in 
starmering, tics, and many other habit patterns. This aspect has been 
discussed by Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, and by others and is the point of view 
usually discussed. Dr. Blanchard studied one child whose deep seated 
emotional]. conflict antedated his school disciplines of reading and writigg, 
but expressed themselves in reversed writing. The second aspect is taat of 
the emotional stross, as aroused by, and attributable directly to reading, 
spelling, and writing difficulties, which operate in the child through loss 
of self-confidence. It is with this second aspect that I am chiefly concerned 
as I believe it to be present to a greater degree than has been generally 
recognized, and of far reaching implication in personality maladjustment. 


1. Dr. F. Ae Hodge, "Psychological Review No. 42, 1935. 


2. Dr. Daniel Prescott, "Emotion in the neglected factor in education." 
Prog. Ed. 11:459-62. Dec. 1934. 


3. Dr. H. Frank, "A comparative study of children who are backward in 
reading and beginners in tho infant schoole Brit. J. of Educ. 
Psychol. 1935, 5:41-58. Psych. Abstracts. Vol. IX, 1935. Noe 3452. 
July, De 385 
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Yor example, I have selected four cases which had no emotional mal-~ 
adjustment before coming to school, so we think that the emotion cam from 
the reading difficulty. We cannot prove this by scientific methods; there 
are too many other factors involved. I tried to select cases as free as 
possible of other variable factors. All of the individuals were of good 
intelligence. Three had older siblings who were successful and one had a 
non-competitive sibling. They all had dominant left eyes, but they were 
not selected because of that. It is interesting that in each of these 
people there was some trace of maternal heredity of eye dominance; the 
mother had some memory of similar difficulty in schoole There may be some- 
thing in this suggestion and there may note 


Case of Tom Be: Age six yearse IQ. 136. He had good health, but he 
could not read at all, so his mother was very critical of the school sit- 
vation. The principal said, that he was a problem behavior in the public 
school, and the neighbors also found him a probleme He was left-eyed and 
left-handed, and could do fairy good mirror writinge He could write his 
nama and "Mary had a little lamb" in that way. When his father came to the 
office, he was asked to try mirror writing and see what he could do. He 
performed much more poorly than the boy. The remark was then made to the 
child, "Well, you're pretty good; you can do somothing here that your father 
can't doi" The child felt more encouraged when told that there was some~ 
thing which he could do better than others because he was left-handed. It 
was decided that he should have a tutor for remedial reading, but I was 
busy and delayed for some time in getting the tutor. When I finally secured 
one and telephoned to the principal to that effect, she said, "Tutor? Why, 
Tom doesn't need a tutor. He can read now-" The mother did not yet know 
this, but when she inquired of me about the tutor, and I told her that the 
boy could now read, she saids "Tom now comes home with a hop, skip and 
juap, instead of with that funny strained look he used to wear". Both the 
school and the home now found him happy and effective. The neighbors also 
testified that he was no longer a problem, so that his readjustment was 
confirmed in all three dimensions, home, school, and neighborhood. 


Abel 6. was 10 years of age, with an I.Q. of 154, but his manner was 
so dejected and loggy that he had the appearance of a child of low intelli- 
gence. When I saw him being brought in I thought that someone was bringing 
me a child of weak mind, but discovered that it was his own parents bringing 
hin because he was failing in school, and they could not believe that he 
was mentally subnormal, although he was getting F's in everything in school 
except arithmetic. Now you kiow that if you can do arithmetic, there must 
be something there. After the tost, I told the parents in the boy's presence, 
that he was mentally superior, in order to give the parents as well as Abel 
himself, confidence in his abilitye Then I turned to him with a very serious 
expression; "Abel, you must not brag to the other children about being 
superior." And he said, with equal seriousness; "No, I won't, because then 
mother would expect even nore of me than she does now!s" 


Intellectually superior children can help themselves out of their 
troubles to some extent, but the other children cannot. The sense of failure 
is worse for the intelligent children, however, because they are not used 
to it. The emotional situation aroused is sometimes more severe. The 
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reverberations sometimes last longer, and ramify in more directions qs was 
the case with Carl A. referred because he was becoming an habitual drinker. 
He was 24 years of age, and he could not go to college, owing to his in- 
ability to get through High School, because he could neither read, write 
nor spelle His father, who was a distinguished scholar was very anxious 
that the boy should have a college education. The young man said that he 
had done well for a time in newspaper work, where he could depend upon a 
stenographer and typewriter but because of the sense of failure he had 
finally turned to drink in discouragement. He proved to be dominantly left- 
eyed. At least, the theory of eye dominance helped him to feel better and 
gave him better standing with his father. After some help he made a good - 
social adjustment. 


Hilda G. was a Freshman of 18 years, who stammered so badly that one 
of her teachers asked her to withdraw from his class. Her difficulty began 
after she started to go to school--in the first grade, when the teacher 
asked her to stand up before the class to read aloud and said to her, "If 
you don't hurry, we can't wait for you." Even after all those years, she 
showed signs of distress as she wailed, "Miss Eyre, I couldn't hurry." To 
her also the theory of eye dominance was comforting, for thig she could 
then accept the fact that she was left-eyed as the reason for being slow. 
It was explained that she had formed an emotional habit pattern, whica she 
could unlearn even as she had buiJt it up. Then it was possible to help 
her to readjust so that she could read in class, a thing which gave her the 
greatest pleasure, now she rarely stammers. 


This is not the place to discuss theories of reading difficulty. They 
range from inherited eye dominance to endocrine imbalance and allergy. There 
are too many "variables" involved for scientific proof of causation. Suffice 
it to say here that the emotional maladjustment comes from the child's in- 
security in the reading situation. We believe that these statements are 
justified by observation and clinical experience. 


le A physical difficulty such as left-eye dominance on which a person's 
trouble can be blamed, relieves him of responsibility and restores 
self-confidence. 


The attention and sympathetic attitude of the teacher of remedial 
reading removes his emotional blocKke 


Remedial measures must be based on good report to be effective. 
When improvement is once begun, the child reaps compound interest. 


The intelligent child can help himself, while a dull child cannot 
learn without remedial aid. 


Reading difficulty is the basis of future social blocking and social 
failure. 


That while causes for failure to read may be various and of great 
academic interest, the problem remains as the clinical responsibility 
of helping the child through (a) remedial methods, and (b) therapy 
for his emotional disturbanceée 





PRIMARY READING PROGRAM 


Miss Grace Dupuy 
Assistant Supervisor, Aindergarten-Primary Grades 
Course of Study Division, Los Angeles City Schools 


More and more wo are conceiving of the kindergarten as an integral 
part cf the public school systeme We no longer think, as was the case 
formerly, that it justifies its existence if it merely creates an atmosphere 
in which children may be "happy". We now think of it in terms of the con- 
tribution it makes to the general educational program. We feel that the 
function of the kindergarten in this program is to insure to all children 
in this group many rich and meaningful experiences which will help to 
develop a readiness for the next important step reading. Since reading is 
begun in the first grade, and since the accepted approach to reading is 
through the use of material based on or closely related to the children's 
experiences, a wealth of such experiences makes possible a happy and meaning~ 
ful initiation into this new skill. 


A kindergarten program which would function adequately in this regard 
might be developed by listing all desirable experiences which could be 
insured to children during their term in kindergarten. It is possible to 
include in such a list a surprising number of experiences which may be had 
through excursions to explore and make meaningful the child's environment. 
In some school systems excursions which take the children on trips remote 
from the school and home are not permissible. But trips to see the con- 
struction of a new house in the neighborhood, to see work being done by the 
fascinating machines in paving or repairing the street, even an excursion 


through the upstairs halls of the building, enjoying the thrill of seeing 
the familiar playground and neighborhood from the upstairs windows, are 
possible and valuable. 


Besides these explorative trips there are an infinite number of ex- 
periences which every kindergarten teacher could provide for her children 
in their own room ~ a "museum" of nature materials, making vegetable soup 
from their own garden vegetables, making butter, applesauce for a party, 
making jelly, etce A child having a wealth of such experiences would surely 
have a background for reading, when that is undertaken, far more vivid and 
meaningful than one whose kindergarten existence had been more meager and 
less filled with worthwhile concepts. The first step then in the reading 
program is the developing of such concepts. 


Beyond the kindergarten a new grouping is being recognized as valuable 
for certain immature children who are not yet ready to undertake reading. 
We are convinced that unless a child is ready for it, we are Certainly not 
justified in attempting to teach him to read. We have always had a small 
group of children in every Bl class who could not succeed in beginning 
reading. These children we have simply failed and so forced them to start 
their school career as "repeaters." It has certainly not been fair to put 
them in a situation for which they were not ready and so doom them to failure. 
It is in an effort to save them from this failure that pre-reading groups 
are being formed called by various names. In Los Angeles we call them 
Transition groups. In these groups an effort is being made to develop a 





‘ perYtess Ior reading by various methods. In order to- determine very 
_Specifically by just what methods this could be done, a large number of 
‘teachers in Instructional Sections No» 1 and No. 2 met at intervals during 
a number of months and studied and evaluated means to this end. Among 
other methods this group listed many ways in which the values of reading 
could be realized by these children, as it functioned in relation to their 
interests and activities. They were given no instruction in reading 
merely intrigued into an interest in it. 


One serious handicap we have met in developing this Transition group 
has been the objection to it on the part of the parents. It has been 
difficult in many cases to convince the parents of these children that there 
is a better kind of education for these immature children than attempting 
to force them to read. This objection is being gradually overcome by a 
carefully planned program with the parents and many schools now report that 
they meet no objection on the part of the parents. 


The foreign child in this pre-reading group presents, of course, still 
another kind of problem. These children need help primarily with language. 
Our first responsibility to them is to develop a speaking vocabulary of 
sufficient richness to insure an ability en their part to comprehend meanings 
when reading is undertaken. 


Thus, the second step in the reading program is to develop a background 
for reading--a readiness. It is interesting and significant to note that in 


cases where this program has been carried out the records of most of these 
immature children show no retardation subsequently. After a good start they 
progress as normally as other children. 


We no longer use the story of the Little Red Hen in which we tried to 
explain the story of bread, the process of threshing, grinding, etc. For 
foreign children this involved an impossible vocabulary. Now we make up 
little stories about something we have or Imow about. It is much more 
interesting to a child to read about his own experiences and to see a little 
story which he himself may have illustrated than to have a ready-made reading 
unit. If the experiences of tne children have been rich, they will be eager 
to talk about them. We suggest that the mothers take children to different 
places to see things, because we cannot go as a group on these long ex- 
cursions. We may use in our first charts the experiences which the children 
have had during the summer or at the beginning of school and so on. The 
important thing is that the work must tie up very closely with interest and 
experience of the children. If there is interest everything is easy. If 
there is no interest, there is no learning. 


In the first grade an attitude toward reading is our first concerne The 
next problem is that of building a vocabulary, the first real contribution 
to the skill of reading. Language must be developed along with the reading. 
Concepts must be clear if reading is to have meaning. I suppose no discussion 
of reading would be acceptable without some reference to phonics. Phonics 
must be functional. We cannot justify the practice of teaching children a 
skill which they cannot use at the time it is being taught. We no longer 





teach in the first grade a long list of phonics which perhaps cannot be 
used until the third grade is reached. Most of us would agree that toward 
the end of the first grade children can make use of some knowledge of the 
sounds of initial consonants--certainly a good deal of guessing at words 
can be eliminated by this ability to associate sounds with the beginnings 
of words. Vocabulary and attitude come first. The wise teacher may prof- 
itably begin emphasizing sounds of individual letters after a large number 
of words have been learned as sight words. 


In the second grade the problem is not very different. New words are 
still taught through meanings. The increasing maturity and ability of the 
children makes it possible and valuable to inject into the drill period 
somewhat more emphasis on the phonetic elements of the word. 


In the third grade certain new abilitios need to be developed. Children 
up to this time have not been able to study alone for fear that wrong 
habits and concepts might be developed. Now, however, they have sufficient 
maturity and background to make this practice possible and desirable. In 
this grade the children are expected to make use, during their in“ependent 
study period, of the phonetic skills which have been devaloped during the 
first,second grades and continue in the study of phonics. Here the teacher 
begins to work definitely for skill in silent reading, emphasizing as early 
as possible speed and eye swoepe 


Bad habits, if any have developed, must be analyzed ani corrected. 
Certainly the habits of lip reading and finger pointing must be eliminated. 
For the first time children are trained to do reading in relation to the 
social studies. Many opportunities are given for practice in sight reading. 


In Los Angeles at the present time we are very much interested in a 
renewed effort to determine the valuable units for third grade social studies. 
. Veverka has just sent out a questionnaire to all third grade teachers 

sking taem to evaluate the present course of study, suggesting omissions or 
eepssiene. In Instructional Sections 1 and 2 we are following this with a 
oo of study group meetings. Those teachers who expressed a desire to do 
80 will experiment with certain new units which would seem to be interesting 
and educational for taird grade children. We shall probably begin this study 
by listing all the topics in the various fields: numbers, science, and 
Social studies, etc., in which third grade children manifest an interest and 
about which they talk in their informal contacts with the teacher and each 
Other. Out of this experiement may grow certain units which Dr. Veverka will 
regard as worthy to become curriculum material. Perhaps, however, the study 
may be valuable only as it stimulates and informs those of us wao take part 
in ite 


It is always difficult to find wnits on the present list reading material 
in relation to many of which is not too difficult for the average third grade. 
Teachers find it necessary to develop much of their own reading material in 
relation to their units. There is often a great need even on this level to 
continue teaching reading as such and this may need t« be done quite apart 
from the reading in relation to the social studies. For much simpler reading 
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material than is available in relation to the socTAP"studies may need to be 
used. 


To summarize briefly, the contributions which the various levels make 
to the reading program throughout the primary grades could be allocated very 
broadly, of course, as follows: The kindergarten develops a wealth of 
concepts through insuring the children rich and meaningful experiences. 

This is very important as furnishing a background for reading. The trans- 
ition group concerns itself very definitely with language and an exposure 

to reading as it functions in relation to the children's interests, thus 
developing a readiness for reading. Tae first grade has the really serious 
responsibility of developing an attitude toward reading as definite in- 
struction in it begins. In addition, of course, a certain number of sight 
words are learned and a start in phonetic training is made. The second 
grade carries on the program which the first grade has inagurated--providing 
opportunity for further practice in the skills which have been started. 


The tnird grade, besides carrying on this program, has the respon- 
sibility of developing certain new skills, independent study habits, reading 
to solve a problem, independent application of phonics, much practice in 
sight reading, and skill in reading silently with speed and accuracy. 
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Illustrative of the serious consideration which the Los Angeles 
teachers and administrators are giving to the problem of a developmental 
program for reading is the material which is appended to Miss Dypuy's 
conference discussion, It consists of Extracts frame--the reports of 
committees of teachers of "transition" classes in instructional sections 1 
and 2 of the Los Angeles Schools. The source from which these extracts 
were taken is a bulletin prepared by hiss Dupuy and issued under date of 
May 23, 1935 to all members of the Transition Bl committees in the respecdive 
instructional séeetions. The reports are included here through the courtsey 
of the administration of the Los Angeles Schools. They are of value in 
indicating a concensus of teacher opinion concerning several aspects of the 
instructional work with reading. They were not released as cireularated 
material, but they constitute a valuable contribution to the literature 
concerning the practical problems arising in the administration of an 
instructional progran. 


The general purposes and accomplishments of the several committees were 
summarized as follows; 


Repert of Committee Noe 1l--Attitude of parents toward transition Bl 
groups (copy is indicated), 


Report. of Committee No. 2--Contacts with reading which a transition Bl 
child may properly have. 


Revort of Committee No. 3~Oral language as it contributes to "Reading- 


readiness". 


Redort of Committee No. 4--Values we hope to realize in a transition Bl 
grade. Only the summary of this report is included. 


xeport of Committee ilo. 5--Desirable equipngnt for a transition Bl group. 


Two aspects of this oroblem were recognized and investigated. The 
committee for Instructional section No. 1 gave consideration to the desirable 
equipment for use during the unsupervised periods of the school day. The 
committee for Instructional section No.e 2 considered desirable equipment 
for supvlementing the regular instructional activitiese 
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The series of Transition Bl committee meetings which have been held 
over a period of several weeks has come to an end. Ye all agree that the 
discussions we have uad togetner have been most helpful and stimulating. 


They have lead to a renewal of our faith in the educational value of 
the Transition Bl grouj, a more unified point of view in regard to some of 
the outcomes, and have helped us in working out suggestions for methods by 
which we might realize these outcomes. 


During this study the comsittees have had in mind only one purpose. 
That purpose vas to interpret the course of study for the Transition 31 
group as it has been developed by the Curriculum Division from time to time. 


The constant demand on the part of teachers for "something definite" 
induced the comnittees to apoioach each phase of their problem with that 
point of view in mind and to reject every suggestion which did not help 
them to renlize that objective. Our approach for this reason was very 
different frow wuat it might have been had we had other goals in mind, 
especially had we been developing ratner tuan interpreting curriculum. 


We chose to work upon five different aspects of the general problen, 
each committee undertaking the study of some one phase. The topics on which 
the various committces chose to work were decided upon as a result of the 
questionnaire sent to all Transition Bl teachers of Instructional Sections 
No. L and No. II early in the present semester. We set up then, as our 
objective, the solution of the vroblems which seemed to present the greatest 
number of difficulties. Ve hoped that by uniting our efforts and by pooling 
our experiences we might be able, in some measure, to solve the following 
vroblems. 


le. Tne need to better interpret the Transition Bl sroup to the parents 

2. The extent to which reading nes a part in the Transition Bl curriculum 
and the method by which this exposure to reading may be carried on 
The place that language has in the Transition Bl curriculum and its value 
as a means of developing readings readiness 
An evaluation of the habits and outcomes which are wost valuable and 
which justify the existence of the Transition Bl group 
A list of equioment waica is considered as desirable and educational for 
the Transition 31 group 


The comaittees have worsed long and faithfully, intelligently and 
democraticall;, and it is hoped that all this thou,htful effort has not been 
in vain, but taat each teacher may find in this report muca that is stimu- 
lating ani suzsestive. 


We have long recognized tnat one of the difficulties in establishing 
and maintaing a Transition Bl grou, in iwany of our schools has been the 
attitude of the pa-ent whose child was recommended for such a groupe It was 
in an effort to analyze this lack of cooperation, and in an attempt to suggest 
ways of creating a more friendly attitude on the part of the parent that this 
coimittee was furmed and has workede 
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The comaittee was unanimous in its belief that tis problem might be 
entirely eclininated in most cases if a more complete understanding as to 
the values of the Transition Bl group and as to the reasons for establishing 
such a grouo, could be brought about. In attempting this the committee 
felt it was important to keep in mind that it is difficult to change a 
point of view which has become traditionale For many years the parents 
have been accustomed to the idea that every six-year-old child, whether 
he was ready for it or not, was to be given instruction in reading. 


The committee realized that it would take time to bring about a reversal 
of this traditional point of view and to establish a new conception as to 
what is best for the immature six-year-old child. This, they realized could 
not be done in one or even two terms probably, but that we might exnect it 
to be accomplished only by a patient, impersonal, thoroughly informed at- 
titude on the part of teachers and principals working together. 


The responses to the original questionnaire, which was sent out when a 
study of the Transition Bl group was undertaken, indicate that many schools 
have no difficulty with the parents in relation to the Transition Bl group~ 
inge From tnaese schools the committee ot all the information possible as 
to how tiais desirable relationship had been established. In some cases the 
judgment of the principal and teacher ad never been questioned and so there 
had been no probleme In other cases, however, there had been a need for 
some intelligent consistent work on the part of principal and teacher. The 
orincipals and teachers in these schools were most generous in their response 
to the inquiries of members of the committee as to the motiods employed 
most successfully in tneir schools. 


From this source, as well as from every other available one, the com 
mittee has formulated the following recomuendations. It is not the intention 
of the committee that any one school should use all of these methods, of 
course, but that from among them those which most nearly meet the needs in 
each case may be employede 


le Do not anticipate any difficulty. Assume that your parents will not 
question your judgment. Avoid any issue if possible. 


2. If a question arises in an individual case, find time to explain fully 
and frankly all the factors involved. See that no parent is put off with 
his questions half answerede The committee felt that this was very im 
portant even though it may seem to take a great deal of timee One parent 
who does not understand, or feels that he does not have all the facts, 
may seriously influence many moree Lixewise one who is intelligently 
informed and won to the cause may do much that will help other mothers to 
understande 


Before the kindergarten children are promoted, have at the mothers! meet- 
ing a talk explaining this new grouping. This talk saould be given by 
some one able to put the whole watter simply and convincingly and who is 
able and willing to answer all questions and inspire confidence in the 
parents. Tais informs the parents as to the educational values of the 
Transition Bl group before it becomes in any sense a personal matter and 
before any "defense attitude" is built up. 
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Hand out at this meeting a simple mimeographed shoot setting forth 
briefly some of the values we hope to realize in a Transition Bl groupe 


Send a letter to the parent of each Transition Bl child at the end of 
six weeks stating ais placement and suggesting an individual conference 
with the principal to answer any questions that may still be in the 
parent's mind. , 


Have the principal of the school or some other suitable person address 
the P.T.A. at least once every year on the subject of the Transition Bl 


Possibly make an intensive study of the psychology of the six-year-old 
child in the Child Guidance Group of the P.T.A. 


Make it clear to the parent that if her child demonstrates that he is 
really ready for reading, he will be given an opportunity to reade 


Make home calls on parent if necessary in order to clear up any misunder- 
standing which may persiste 


Have mothers of kindergarten and first grade cnildren together for tea 
sometime during the first six weexs of schoole At this time have a 
speaker discuss the Transition Bl groupings 


Explain the meaning of the term "transitione" Help the parents to see 
that it literally meams a state of transition from the kindergarten to a 
regular Bl grades 


On the report cards or other communications, use the term "Transition" 
instead of "Transition Bl." 


Invite individual mothers to visit the group so that they may see the 
response of their child in comparison with that of more mature children. 


Emphasize with the mothers the importance of being promoted instead of 
being failed. 


Emphasize the importance of starting each child in a situation where he 
may be successful and so get the habit of thinking of himself as a success. 


Make the point that many children in the past have experienced failure 
during the first term of their school life because they are started too 
‘g0on in skills for which they are not readye Explain that by delaying 
this and by giving the child the tyve of experience which will develop a 
readiness for these skills we are insuring a successful start in his 
school life. 


The committee felt that the terms "maturation", "immaturity", "reading~ 
readiness", etc. are too general and indefinite to be used in discussion with 
many of the parentse It is felt that it would be helpful to analyze these 
terms and list, in very simple, understandable language, the characteristics 
of the child which indicate a lack of reading-readinesse 
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The committee submits the following as some of the determin!rs? factors 
which might be discussed with parents: 


Lack of sleep Over stimulation Eating habits 
Yawns constantly Too many movies Good breakfasts 
Lacks alortness Dancing lessons Light lunches 
Seems fatizued Music lessons Not too much candy 
Radio programs Drinks plenty of water 


Evidences of immaturity 


Inability to follow directions 
Inability to "pay attention" for more than few moments to any activity 
going on in the room 
A decidedly negative reaction to the subject of reading 
A very manifest interest in activities in which reading has no part 
Lack of clear mental pictures which would influence his ability to 
learn words, as shown by comparison of drawings 
L 2 
Baby talk 
Lack of English language 
Inaccuracies in speech habits 
Inadequate speaking vocabulary resulting from limited experiences 


Physical fitness Shyness 


Defective vision Little or no kindergarten experience 


Defective hearing Emotional instability due to home co ons 
Poor muscular coordination Lack of social a stment to a social 


group or individual outside the home 


REPORT OF TRANSITION Bl COMMITTEE NO. 2 


It was in an effort to establisa a common point of view and remove any 
uncertainities as to what place reading has in the transition curriculum 
that this committee was organized. We have always realized that "reading 
readiness" and not reading skill is the concern of the transition teacher. 


We have accepted the point of view that an exposure to reading in some 
measure helps to develop a reading readiness and the problem of the committee 
has been to determine how such an exposure may be made and to what extent 
such an exposure is valuable. The purpose of the teacher in arranging any 
contact with reading is, of course, to stimulate in the child a desire to 
reads Sne defeats her purpose, however, if she makes this contact with 
reading so difficult that it is meaningless, or uses any method approaching 
definite instruction in reading skill. 


The committee accepted the point of view that any contacts the trans- 
ition child has with reading "should be linked closely with his experiences." 
They determined to organize their material by listing ex eriences which are 
normal and desirable for the transition child and suggesting ways in which 
reading might relate to this experience in a way meaningful for the childrene 
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Of course the following list is by no means exhaustive. Every teacher 
will think of many experiences which her children have from time to time 
which will be enriched by a touch of reading, given in a skillful way. 

The activity which is being carried on by the whole group of course 
provides the most obvious experience qut of which some simple need for a 
label, a direction, a heading or a descriptive paragraph of some sort may 
grow and provide a contact with reading which is ideal fer the Transition 
Bl child. 


In addition to this the committee submits the following list of ex- 
periences or activities in which reading may have some part. 


1. Encourage use of browsing table on which are colorful interesting 
picture bookse 


Let the children illustrate a scrap book which may be a story they have 
made up and the teacher has typed or printed. This may relate an 
interesting experience they have had together. 


Children way each tell a short story which the teacher prints and they 
make into a book illustrated for the browsing table. 


Have pictures, accompanied by Mother Goose rhymes or interesting des- 
criptive sentences, around for the children to enjoy. 


After the teacher has told a story the children tell her the main points 
of the storye She writes these on the board, later making them into a 
book for the browsing table. 


The teacher writes directions on the board as the children dictate them 
--something they are planning together--something they need to remember, 
etce 


The children discuss, make and are encouraged to observe different kinds 
of street and store signs. 


The children help compose a message for their own or the school bulletin 
board. 


"Guess" at what a legend under a picture might be. 
Observe and discuss names of various story books. 


The children try to tell a story by following through a book and trans~ 
lating pictures as the teacher turns tle pages. 


The teacher brings new pictures to the groupe The children discuss 
possible names which the teacher writes on the board. They then choose 
the best one, which is later printed under the pictures 


The teacher prints the names of songs the children know. The children 
illustrate each song and taese are made into a booke 
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14. Song itself may be typed and illustrated by each child who in this way 
develops his own song book which he may later take home. 


15. Hither of the above may be done with poems or rhymes the children know. 


16. Large community poster having the label at the top might be worked out 
for any one of the following activities or interests. Many others will 
suggest themselves to each teacher. 


pets things we ride in hobbies 

people things we eat our house 

flowers things we do on the playground ways in which we help 
toys 


fruits vegetables a windy day 
a rainy day 
a ryhme or poem 
things that swim 


Work out simple set of rules for care of pets, which are printed on 
large or individual sheets. 


Games~~-keeping score. 


Children might help compose a letter which the teacher writes, shows to 
them and reads to them, emphasizing address, etc. on envelope if it is to 
go by mail. This might be to an absent friend, a child who is ill, "a 
thank you note," to find out something they want to know, etc. 


Encourage children to bring and share their books with other children. 


Where desirable, allow children to watch the teacher do some printing. 


Children compose greetings for cards on Christmas, Easter, Mothers' day, 
Valentine Day, Birthdays, etc. 


The teacher reads to children when possible instead of always telling a 
story. 


Child in Bl or Al group sometimes reads to Transition 31 group. 


The teacher writes dialogue on the board for some simple dramatization as 
the children help work it out. 


The teacher writes on the board "speeches" which are composed by children 
to be used in oral announcements, oral invitations, etc. 


REPORT ON TRANSITION Bl COmMITTEE NO. 3 


The committee concerned itself with the problem of what to do with the 
Transition Bl children if we agree that instruction in reading is not a part 
of their curriculum 
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It has taken the point of view taat “reading readiness" is our concern 
witao these children and that our responsibility is to give to them those 
experiences which will most fully contribute to the development of tiis 
reading readiness. 


Certainly one of the most valuable types of experience is in the field 
of oral language. 


The committee felt that the seven points listed in this connection in 
the bulletin published by the International Kindergarten Union, "Points of 
View on the Problem of Reading Readiness" are most pertinent and represent 
the point of view held by the comaittee so completely that it is worth while 
to quote them here. 


1. Provide aoundant opportunity for pupils to talk freely about matters in 
which they are keenly intcrestei. 


Secure freedom and spontaneity in speaking at all times. Avoid the 
restraint that results from frequent criticisms. 


Provide real motives for speaking and genuine audience situations. 
Encourage pupils to speak freely and naturally, at first in relatively 
short units, if necessary. Later aid them in presenting longer series 


of ideas in good sequence. 


Encourage pupils to use whatever new words fit naturally into class 
discussions and activities. 


Present 200d models of enunciation and »ronunciation at all times. 


Devend primarily oa the imitation of right models in correcting and re- 
fining tne syeech habits of >usils. 


The committee agreed that in a first grade room in which there is 
perhaps only a small group of Transition Bl children, these caildren must have 
& definite time on tue day's programe Yor this time the teacher should plan 
some type of exercise in oral expression just as carefully and definitely as 
she plans a reading lesson for the regular Bl children. 


The sources from which the incentive for participation in some form of 
oral expression may arise, are manye The teacher will of course determine 
each day waoich has tae most value at that particular time. 


The committee chose to organize its suggestions under the following heads 
feeling that these neads include the various types of oral expression which 
have most meaning for the Transition Bl child. In the main it did not seem 
necessary, even if it had been possible in the short time the committee gave 
to this work, to enter upon any elaborate or detailed list of suggestions in 
relation to most of these topics- any of them relate to types of language, 
the value of which has lonz been familiar to teachers of first grade children. 
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The following list of topics then is suggestive, not inclusive, and 
should in no way limit the teacher who may find other valuable means by 
which she may realize desirable language outcomes. 


1. Major activities in which whole group is interested. 
2. Excursions. 
3. Experiences planned by the teacher. 
4, Literature. 
a. Stories and poems told by the children. 
db. Storics and poems read to the children. 
ce Rhymes, poems and simple stories which children may tell. 
de Dramatization. 


5- Informal dramatic play--much of this will center around the play corner. 
6. A few types of language games. 
7. Picture "reading" and appreciation. 


8. Spontaneous conversation, 


The comaittee felt that it might be valuable to take topic number 15, 
"Opportunities for Spontaneous Conversation" and work it out in some detail. 


It was thought that by this means teachers might be helped to see how 
incidents which are passed over with little or no thought might really provide 
incentives for mmch rich lagguage expression. The committee found an 
organization for this particular type of @ral expression in Vols 2 of "The 
Classroom Teacher." This organization seemed so .ood tia the committee felt 
that they could not do better than to adopt and use ite The first few "oce 
casions" and "topics" were also copied from "Tae Classroom Teacher" but the 


rest are those compiled by the two committees. 
Occasion Topic 
4 Monday morning Week-end trips 
Absence of four children Health habits 
An impending trip What to look for 
A Friday Things to do on Saturday 
Caterpillars brought by a pupil Interesting facts about caterpillars 
Lost rubbers Keeping track of possessions 
Last day of a month The calendar 


A new baby brother Baby brothers and sisters-- name, looks, 
other members of family, etc. 





Visitors 

The Circus 

Before Thanksziving 

Two weeks before Christmas 

Day after the Haster vacation 
Occasion 

Bringing a pet 


Stray cat or dog visitor 


Seeing a bird outside window 


Tri. to see pets 


Fire drill 


Excursion around school yard 


After children aave been playing in 
play corner 


A new car 


Buildiag a new house 


Painting a house or school 


Moving to a new place . 


A child nas had a tooth pulled 


New clothes 


Ordering milk for children in school 


Birthday 


Interesting class activities 
Animals 
Waat to bring 
Gifts to make 
Haster gifts 
Topic 
Care of pets 
Care of stray animals-~kindness to 
animals, keeping pets fed, why do pets 
leave home 


Name, what he is doing, etc. 
What might children do to attract birds 


What to look for 

Reason for fire drill 

What ve should remember in our fire 
drill 

What to look for 

Orderliaess, responsibility 

Aind of car, size, color, occasion 


for buying 


Different xinds of houses, wood, 
plaster, apartment, etc. 


Care of new house 


How many rooms, different kinds and 


their uses 

Care of teeth 

Care and appreciation of, source, etc. 
Source of milk, number, health, etc. 


4ge, presents, birthday wish, song, 
cake at home, candles, number, etc. 





A new book is brought to school 


Visit another room to hear reading 


Making a garden 


Home gardens 


Going to the market 


Getting a letter or valentine 


Getting lunch at school cafeteria 


A trip to town with mother 


Talk of home plays 


Accident at school 


Helping at home 


A windy day 


Opening a savings account 


A tardy child 


Flowers brought to school 


Teacher or child brings plant to 
school 
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Look at book together, talk of care 
of books, libraries, etc. 


Talk of fun and value of lmowing how 
to read 


Planning a garden, care of the garden 


Who does the work, why have garden 
vegetable and flower gardens 


Why go to market, safety, need to 
know house numbers, etc. 


Service of postman 


Wise choice of food, what children 
can get for money, behavior in 
cafeteria 


Way go, how, fare, if any, street 
signals and their meaning, safety, etc. 


Rules of game, aow many can play, 
where played, etc. 


Playground rules, how misht accident 
have been avoided 


Child's share in family life 


What the wind does, kites, boats, 
clothes, flying suds, waving trees, 
effect on garden, etce 


Saving, school and home supplies, 
time, etc. discard material, pennies, 
books, etc. 


Need for promptness, getting in and 
out of room, getting to group, putting 
avay materials, cleaning up, answering 
when sSoken to, getting wraps hung up, 
etc. 


Arrangement, names, colors, care in 
picking, proper kind of holders, where 
they came from, etc. 


Daily care, water, sun, temperature, 
etc. 





A toy brought to school 


A rainy day 


Child who is ill 


An airplane ride 


A visit from mother 

Rest period 

Seeing a ladybug, grasshopper, 
snail, frog, earthwom, etc. in 
the garden 

Flag salute 

Too muca talking hile other 


children read 


Running in the hall 


Pushing and crowding 


Running to get to head of line 


Taking things «which do not belong 


to us 


Talicing while others are tal'cding 
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Care by owner, by children who may 
play with it, who gave it, sharing 
it with others 


Need to keep dry, keep out of puddles 
why we are glad to have rain-~gardens 
birds, water supply, etc. 


Compose note to send child 


How did you feel, were you afraid, 
what did you see, others who have had 
airplane rides 


How to treat visitors who come to room 
Dreams 


Do we like taem in our gardens, 
what do they do that is helpful or 
destructive 


The meaning and pronunciation of 
words 


Courtesy, rights of others, responsi- 
bility as member of group, otc. 


Danger of bumping, disturbing other 
rooms, “people do not run in any 
public building"--stores, theaters, 
etc. 


Danger of hurting, discourt esy 


Danger--why do it 


Honesty as a policy 


Spoils chance to hear, fairness in 
taking turns, ordinary politeness 


The committee offers the following "list of experiences" planned by the 
teacher. Taese are in the nature of simple and meaniagful little excursions 
which are possible for every teacher to take with her children. They seem 
worthy of a place in the report because they are the type of experience we 
so often overlook. Out of taese excursions to explore his own environment, 
much that is extremely valuable may come, as every teacher who reads the list 
will recognize. The purvose of course is to interpret the child's own 
environment to him, help him orient himself in relation to tais environment 
and to enrich its meaning to him and create a valuable kind of language 
expression, since all of these trips are discussed with the children before 
toey are tacen and again upon their returns 





Trip around the playground 

Trip around the garden 

Trip to the corner to talk safety 

Trip through the halls of the entire school 

Visit another room or two 

Visit the principal in his office 

Take trip to see nurse's room and clinic 

Trip to the toilets and lavatories 

Trip to the school bulletin board when something special is there 
Walk around the block to see trees or anything of special interest 


Of course this does not include any of the interesting, stimulating 
experiences the teacher plans for the children by bringing things to school, 
or the experiences she may give them in their own room, such as making butter, 
jelly, cookies, etc. It does not seem worthwhile to enumerate many of these 
since they are numberless and have long been a part of every teacher's 
technique. 


Committee Noe 3 spent sometime evaluating tne so called "language games." 
Very little of value was found either in books on language or by contributions 
the various members were able to make. Every teacher probably has a few 
which she finds valuable and some of these are those so generally known by 
all of us thit they will not be listed here. Only a few which the committee 
thought might be new are given. These may suggest other games of the same 


type. 


The first three games in the following list were found in "Speaking and 
Writing English" by Sheridan. 


1. Ansver in sentences -- 

"Tell me one thing about your doll 

Toll me one taiing your dog can do 

Tell me one thing you do to help mother 
Tell me one thing you saw on your way to school 
Tell me one thing you do at home 
Tell me one thing you like to play 
Tell me one thing you did Saturday" 


I've thought of something "red" in this room 
I've tnought of something "to sit on", etc. 
Children 2uess "is it 7" Teacher-—"no it isn't", etc. 


Place a number of objects on the table. Row of children walk past. 
"You may tell me one object you sav® "You may tell me two-thre-four, 
etc." Caild says, "I saw " etcs 


From "fhe Language Garden" by Howard, Hawthorne, Howard came these 
suggestions: 


1. "What helped you zet ready for school?" 
"A tooth brush helped me" "A towel, soap, a clock, etc." 
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“What do these animals do?" -- "a chicken, horse, dog, cat, monkey, 
rabbit, bird, frog, duck, cov, sheep, mouse” Answer in a sentence. 


"Let's go on a picnice What can you bring for lunch?" 
"I can bring--an apple" or "I brought a sandwich," etc. 


Tell three things about a trip you tooke 
How you went. 

Who went with yous 

An interesting thing that happened. 


What would you do-- 
if by mistake you hurt a little boy 
if you found a dollar 
if you broke a window at school 
if you tore a book 
if a big boy was uncind to a little boy 
if your dog ate a little girl's lunch 
if you were lost 


Teacher says-- 
woo raises corn and potatoes 
who sells flour and sugar 
who cuts my hair 
who builds houses 
who brings ice to our house 
who .brings us mili 
who brings us letters 
who runs the street car 
who puts out fires 
who flics an airplane 
Child answers in sentence 


Teacher says, "book." Child says, "we read a book" @tc. 
Others—-pencil, broom, dishes, dish pan, stove, clock, basket, 
knife, pail, chair, tub, table, hat, tooth brush, food, soap, 
rug, watere 


To summarize them, this comnittee makes the following recommendations: 
That they have nothing to add to Bulletin No. 363 "Suggestive Outcomes for 
Transition Bl Groups" to make it more valuable. 


That each teacher should have some sort of weekly check which would help her 
to realize more definitely than otherwise whether her children were growing 
in these desirable nabits and attitudes. 


That the outcomes listed in this bulletin might be used as a basis for this 
checking chart by being grouved into smaller units or goals. 


That the points chosen to comprise these successive goals might be those for 
which there was the greatest need at a particular time. 


That the children should not be made conscious of the fact that they were 
being checked. 





REPORT OF COMMITTED NO. 5 


It was with a very sincere desire to meet the needs of the teacher in 
her every-day problems that the committee in Section No. I decided to work 
out a suggestive list of activities which would be profitable for the 
Transition Bl children during this unsupervised work period. 


It is felt that this period is the ideal time for much dramatic play 
to go on with the dolls, in the play corner, etc. This play may very often 
by carried on so quietly that the reading need not be interferred with. 
The committee agreed, however, that this dramatic play is not always possible 
or desirable at this time. Besides this type of interest the teacher must 
constantly provide the children with many kinds of hand work out of which 


desirable skills and habits may grote 


Much of this type of hand work should grow out of the needs and interests 
in relation to the activity which is being carried on by the entire Trans- 
ition Bl and Bl groups. However, the committee felt that this again does 
not provide an adequate amount of work for the Transition Bl children. The 
answer to this need seems to be more hand work. 


Since the committee was formed with the idea of evaluating what wg have 
and what we need in the way of materials with which Transition Bl childrea 
could work, it felt justified in listing these materials and suggesting 
possible valuable activities which could be carried on by their use. 


It is the point of view held by this committee, however, that from the 
many activities listed in tais report the teacher will of course use only 
those which relate to the experiences and interests of her children at any 
given time. 


The following list does not by any means exhaust the possibilities of 
each of the materials. The committee might have profitably added many other 
suggestions in a more exhaustive study. The list represents, however, much 
that is valuable and suggestive and makes apparont the possibilities of on- 
riching the child's activities through the use of materials which are avail- 
able to every teacher. 


Wood was not included in the list of materials since the committee felt 
that the normal amount of noise incident to working with tools and wood, made 
it undesirable as a material to use wien reading was in progress. 


The list of suggestions for the kinds of activities which may go on 
during the unsupervised period followss For lack of a better type of 
organization these are listed with the various materials as headings. 


Calcime, Water Colors, and Crayolis 


These materials are used so constantly and so ably by most teachers and 
the Art Supervisors offer such expert hulp with their use that it did not seem 
possible or helpful to try to work out a very comprehensive list of subjects 
to paint. 
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They are invaluable media, of course, for both self-expressive and 
illustrative purposes. A few suggestions are offered which might have a 
value in helping to develop a reading readiness. A large poster illustrating 
a subject with the name printed at the top might be worked out by a group 


of children for many of the following subjects. 


All sorts of special interests lend themselves to this treatment. The 
name at the top adds, of course, to the value of the activity as it is one 
way of helping the children develop an interest in and an understanding of 
the value of reading. Of course individual expressions from the children 
are valuable even tnough they may not have the association with reading. 


Following is a brief sug estive list: 


Flower garden Hallowe! en Zoo Vacation 
Bafety Tnanksgiving Family Beach 
Street--with nomes Christmas Children jWountains 
Street--with stores Easter Parks 
Camps 


Back yards Spring 
Airport 

Parm 
Harbor 


Paper 
Out of the various types of paper available we have an inexhaustible 


number of possibilities of which the following are suggestive. Many of these 
also may have a tie-up with reading. The books and posters certainly would 
be more meaningful if a word or two were used to label them. 


Books Christmas 
Poster Easter 

Table decorations way 

Costumes Vegetable 
Vegetables Fruit 

Fruits Valentines 
Flowers Greeting Cards 
Puppet s--simple ones on sticks Birthday 
dall paper wothers' Day 
Scenery Easter 
Boxes Christmas 
Baskets Fathers! Day 


Christmas wrap ving Paper doilies 


Christmas tags 
Payer dolls 
Paper doll dresses 


Dishes Vegetables 
Animals People 
Fruits Flo.ver pots 


Paper napkins 

Shelf paoer 

Dolls from paper bags 

Dresses for clothes pin dolls 


Candle sticks Toys 


Candy 
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Cloth and Oilcloth 

The committee realizes that great care must be taken with these two 
materials; more perhaps than with any others to prevent any possible eye or 
merve strain. It felt that we must keep in mind the following precautions: 
Only large coarse tareads or warp should be used. In many cases the holes 
should be punched for the children. Long, running, or the simple “over 
and over" stitches should be used. Nothing should be undertaken which is 
elaborate or requires a large amount of sewing. Nothing should be undertaken 
merely for the sake of the technique of sewing. There must be a need in the 
play interest of the child for something which can be supplied by using 
some sewinge The teacher should keep in mind that any article made should 
have a maximum of use with a minimum of sewing. With these things in mind 
the following list is suggested. 


Aprons Sunbonnets Large animals-~ 

Animals Cusaions burlap 

Toys Doilies Dolls--oilcloth, muslin, stocking 

Table covers Book covers Purses 

Chair backs Bean bas Sheets Table runners 

Hats Booxs~-cambric- Bed covers idarble bags 

muslin Curtains Rugs for floor 

Shopping bags Clothes pin bags 
Upholstery Dish holders 


Discard Materials 


The committee felt that all teachers are so conscious of the value of 
much that we refer to a "discard waterial" that there was no need to emphasize 
this point. The children themselves see possibilities in many of these which 
the teacher has not realized. A supvly of the following articles may meet 
many a need in the construction of something in waich a child or the grou. 
is interested. 


Salt boxes Oatmeal boxes 

Match boxes Kodak spools 

Butter cartons Syools 

Milk bottle tons Ice cream cups 

Cottage cheese cartons Pint and quart ice cream cartons 
Paper towel spools “Jooden cheese boxes 

Thread boxes Chalk boxes 

Wooden grocery boxes Food cartons from cafeteria 
Cold Cream jars mayonnaise jars 

Cardboards from shirts Large paver towel boxes 

Any type of large cardvoard boxés 


It was felt by the committee that jig-saw puzzles have a place among the 
materials for use by the Transition Bl children. The use of these, however, 
must not be overdonee They should be among the materials we have always 
commonly called supplemental and could be used when their planned work is 
finished. 

Beads have some values These, however, are no longer used to teach 
number since number is emphasized only when it is an outgrowth of some ex- 
verience or in response to a need the children have felt. 
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The committee spent the four meetings which it held critically evalua~ 
ting the present equipment and discussing additional items which it felt 
would be desirable and valuable. Some minor substitutions in the p 
were suggested. 

It will be apparent at once that in the main the suggestions for all 
this equipment center around the interests of the children in the play 
corner and enrich the possibilities for dramatic play which is so valuable 
for these children. 

The complete minimum list as worked out and recommended by the committee 
followse It is hoped that this may replace the old minimum list and become 
standardized if it meets with the approval of Dr.» Veverka. 


Agquarium-- 5 gal. capacity 

Basket~« medium size, strong, with a handle 

Broom-~ pushing broom type 

Cartons-- pint size, covered, the type used as ito cream containers 
Clothes line 

Clothes pins 

Dishes-~ larger than the present ones and less inclined to tip over 
Dish pan-- present size 

Doll 

Dust pan--small size 

Garden tools -~- rake, hoe, spade 

Iron 

Ironing board 

Lineleum -- 36" x 36" 

4 pails 

4 spades -- sand type 

1 tea kettle -- 2 qt. size 

2 toy telephones 

Wash board -- present size 

Work bench 


New Equipment 
irs. wcMahon's panels for play corner 
Large easel 
36 inches wide 


8 feet long 
Narrow frame with device for hanging from top of blackboard moulding. 


It is felt by the committee that wherever possible there should be a sink 
and running water in the Transition 3l roons 


It is hoved also that half set of the large hollow kindergarten blocks 
may ultimately by allowed to each Transition Bl group. 





DR. FLORENCE MATEER OF wWERRYHEART CLINIC IN COLUMBUS, OHIO was invited to 
present before the conference group the results of the work of that cliric. 
The following brief notes convey some very pertinent suggestions. More 
complete and exhaustive presentation has. been made in the following 
published series, »v *iss jvatvuer. 


(1) Glands and efficient behavior ,Je:nbniefon-Century Co., Inc. 1955 


(2) The correction of special difficulties through glands, therapy in the 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the Elementary School Principal Association of 


the N.B.A. pages 541-5. 


To those interested in the possibilities of modern miracles with human 
material..greetings. 


Our clinic here in Columbus is a small place. ife seldom handle more 
than three ot four cases a day and never have over 60 to 80 children in the 
school division at one time. Yet out of this work there seems to have be- 
coue apparent some of the reasons why children behave as they do and prove 
incompetent to meet our demands. 


The writer's own versonal interest for years has been in finding some~ 
thing to do about the many children's problems that confront one each day 
in cliimic work. 


In early years of my experience in state clinics it became apparent that 
most large organizations demand numbers. Tne politician has no gye for a 
child wholesome and happy, as compared with one despairing and failing. His 
eye is focused on percajita cost and numbers ground through the mental test 
treadmill. The solution seemed to lie in private research, subsidized by the 
eager and cooperative parents of the children studied. Hence, Merryheart. 


This focusing of attention has almost automatically eliminated the 
problem of the defective of known defective inheritance and has thrown the 
perspective of our study on the variant children of self-respecting, self- 
supporting intelligent parents. 


Tuese parents are not so eager to have long classification terms fastened 
to their children as they are to know what to do for the child to correct the 


wrong symptom. 


They want to kmow what to do now. What to do if that fails, and what 
to do after that. 


Out of this cooperative and sympathetic understanding has arisen the 
possible study of correction which in turn has confirmed for us the cause of 
the condition as hypothecated. 
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The first relationship deterwined was that of some of the problems and 
characteristics of the congenital syphilitic. 


The effect of calcium shortage and calcium-feeding was next determined. 


Hypothyroidism and the wental gain under treatment demonstrated itself 
next and it was in an effort.to correlate our work on reading defect cases 
who were improving that case analysis revealed the preponderance of 
hypopituitary individuals among then. 


4 


The hypopituitary cases tends to be clumsy with his hands and sometimes 
with his whole body. His muscle activities are not beautifully balanced as 
in the normal child. Of course the degree of disturbance varies from case 


to Case. 


As a part of thie muscle disability there are often may variations in 
balance and symmetry of function of the eye muscles. Speech, too, plays its 
involved part in miscle disturbance or distortion or "block". 


There is also a constant tendency in the pituitary dysfunction case to 
inversion, sometimes of only one type, some times appearing in many phases of 
living, not only in reading and writing. 


Of course it is easy to say the two are related. Then comes the matter 
of experimental c nfirmation or disproof. 


Will reading defect improve with pituitary feeding in children who 
have not previously gained under expert instruction? Case studies show it will. 


Will reading gain decrease if pituitary is stopped prematurely? Cases 
followed unfortunately show it will. 


Will gain again occur when medication is restarted? Sometimes. 


How far will gain continue? It varies. Some cases go on through 
college, others seem to be stopving at 6th or 7th grade. 


Is there mental gain in these cases? In a high proportion of them. 


It must be remembered, however, that the problem is not a simple one. 
There are many kinds of pituitary variations and the cases may be complicated 
by many other types of handicap or variation. They may be hypothyroid also, 
or hypocalciums They may have hyperactive suyrarenals or have athymic 
involvement or the history of mixed gland treatment which disturbed the purity 
of the known condition worked withe They have different dogrees of mentality, 
different degrees of intelligence, persistence and cooperation in parents. 
They begin seeking help at different ages. 


Tnoere is room in this field for an immense amount of individual ease 
study. There is only one prerequisite. The study must be complete. One has 
to know the case, his family, his environment, his early history, his academic 
level, test findings, and every possible individual quirk. Then at each 
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contact one has to keep alert for that previously unfound bit of history 
which am.lifies and confirms or disaffirms interpretations to date. 


The neurological side needs investigation. Why are hypo ituitaries 
prone to sinistrality or inversions of dextrality? Why is eye identification 
so difficult? 


Biological chemistry has its place to play in the more complete study 
of these cases, too- 


Educational and psychological work done needs the wost careful of 
controls. Tests must be planned to avoid undue learning of situations. 
Educational metnods must be constant before and through medication. WNo 
two tyoes of medication must be begun at one and the same time. The teacher 
should not know, because of suggestion, the time at which medication has been 
Changed. Daily medical and mental and educational records: sught to be 
made independently and correlated when the desd has been accomplished. They 
They may be related to a point past each womth or so. 


But it is worthwhile. The gain made by a child previously standing 
still is the sodern miracle. 


Where shall we stand in theory after we have seen this happen? 
Interactionism, psychophysical parallelism, interactionism, mind as an 
epiphnenomenon? There is stimulus in such experience for any one to merely 
seek beyonde 





